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OBITER  SCEIPTA.  IV. 

Two  events  of  importance  since  our  last  issue  have  affected  the 
situation  abroad  and  at  home — the  first  as  to  war,  the  second  as  to 
Parliament.  It  is  now  proved  on  the  word  of  the  All-Highest,  by 
liis  public  Treaties,  by  the  act  of  his  armies,  that  a  “German 
Peace  ”  means  German  Conquest,  the  domination  of  all  Europe 
east  of  the  Rhine,  and  through  it  of  Asia  as  far  as  he  may  reach. 
His  Tamburlainian  boast  that,  with  God’s  help,  he  will  occupy 
the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia  “  for  all  time,”  the  advance  of 
his  armies  into  Russia  in  defiance  of  a  formal  peace,  the  seizure 
of  the  coast  and  islands  of  Finland  in  menace  to  Sweden,  the 
crushing  and  spoliation  of  Rumania — all  this  is  the  Imperial 
sanction  to  the  extreme  claims  of  Pan-German  militarism  in  its 
most  arrogant  and  brutal  form.  After  this  the  blindest  Pacifist 
must  see  how  foolish,  nay,  how  false,  is  all  talk  about  “  negotia¬ 
tion,”  “a  fair  compromise,”  ”  no  annexations,”  and  all  the  other 
tricky  phrases  with  which  growling  malcontents  have  intrigued 
to  paralyse  Government,  lose  the  war,  and  deliver  up  their  country 
to  ruin  and  to  shame. 

lit  ###  # 

We  have  borne  with  these  slimy  wrigglings  too  long.  It  is 
time  now  to  treat  Pacifists  no  longer  as  silly  fanatics  or  sour 
grumblers.  In  face  of  the  manifest  falsehood  of  all  their  hymns 
to  Teuton  intellect  and  of  their  appeals  to  the  brotherhood  of  their 
Socialist  “comrades,”  let  us  mark  them  down  as  traitors  to  their 
country,  as  pro-enemy  conspirators,  and  dangerous  propagandists 
•of  Kaiserism — whether  they  be  peers,  journalists,  or  Labour 
Lenins  and  Kerenskys.  Their  excuses  are  as  worthless  as  Bolo’s 
pleas  to  the  Court  Martial.  The  French  know  how  to  deal  with 
their  Bolos  and  Caillaux.  M.  Clemenceau  says,  “  My  policy  is 
war,  war  to  all  who  try  to  hamper  us  !”  We  trust  there  has  been 
no  German  money  in  England,  whatever  there  may  have  been 
in  Ireland,  no  Judas  and  pieces  of  silver.  But  there  has  been 
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enough  of  base  coin — in  speech  and  in  print.  And  we  need 
Clemenceau’s  bold  temper  that  those  who  seek  to  paralyse  his 
war  council  by  intrigues  are  enemies,  traitors,  and  should  be,  not 
answered,  but  watched  and  interned. 

*  *  ■  »  *  « 

The  startling  event  at  home  is  the  sudden  death  of  John 
Redmond.  He  was  indeed  a  great,  noble,  sane  Irishman,  and 
his  loss  means  much  to  Ireland  and  to  Britain.  I  knew  and 
honoured  both  John  and  William  Redmond,  five-and-thirty  years 
ago,  when  they  were  first  known  in  London  as  brilliant  young 
lawyers  and  promising  politicians ;  and  I  have  since  had  friendly 
relations  with  the  late  leader.  The  words  that  have  been  spoken 
in  his  memory  by  colleagues  and  opponents,  by  his  friends,  his 
critics,  and  the  Press  of  all  shades  alike,  have  not  one  syllable 
too  much ;  nor  will  I  venture  now  to  equal  them  or  add  to  them. 
The  only  question  for  me  is  the  effect  of  his  loss.  I  count  it  very 
great  both  on  Irish  parties  and  on  our  owm  House  of  Commons. 
No  one  can  doubt  how  dominant  was  the  influence  of  John 
Redmond,  of  his  gallant  brother  and  immediate  followers,  in 
securing  the  support  of  the  party  to  the  great  cause  of  civilisation  ; 
at  least,  in  restraining  them  from  yielding  to  the  deep  current  of 
Irish  disaffection.  The  Redmonds  and  some  other  Nationalists 
have  nobly  redeemed  the  stain  which  history  will  stamp  on  the 
Irish  masses  who  took  the  side  of  the  Enemy  of  Mankind,  who 
took  his  promises,  his  help,  his  gold. 


*  *  ♦  *  * 

He  has  gone.  Will  any  other  play  the  same  part  in  keeping 
loyal  the  Nationalist  Party — on  the  whole  not  actively  impeding 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  giving  a  lip  assent  to  the  measures 
needed  for  our  salvation  as  a  free  people?  No!  No  successor  will 
have  the  will  and  the  prestige  to  keep  the  bulk  of  the  Nationalist 
Party  even  as  a  benevolent  neutral  to  Lloyd  George.  The 
Nationalists  cannot  now  control,  represent,  much  less  lead, 
Ireland.  It  is  doubtful  if  half  of  them  would  return  on  a  General 
Election.  The  pressure  on  them,  and  the  menace  to  their  very 
existence  as  politicians,  wdll  be  too  strong  to  resist,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  will  give  a  more  or  less  qualified  adhesion  to  the 
Sinn  Fein  revolution,  to  which  some  of  the  more  prominent  and 
possible  successors  to  the  leadership  have  often  shown  an  indul¬ 
gent  patronage.  There  is  no  one  now  to  keep  the  Nationalist 
block  solid.  And  there  is  nothing  of  importance  it  could  now 
do  in  Ireland  if  it  were  solid.  In  February,  1917,  I  warned 
Lloyd  George  not  to  attempt  to  carry  on  a  war  for  the  life  and 
death  of  Britain,  with  a  strong  Irish  Party  menacing  his  flank 
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and  dictating  their  terms  of  alliance.  He  will  now  find  them 
broken  up,  bitter,  and  more  than  half  hostile. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

It  is  the  fashion  to  dilate  on  the  personal  tragedy  of  John 
Redmond’s  career — how  near  he  was  before  the  war  to  be  Prime 
Minister  of  an  independent,  national  Irish  Parliament — how  sad 
that  the  hope  is  for  ever  lost !  No ;  the  hope  was  a  dream.  He 
never  could  have  held  such  an  office  at  any  time,  least  of  all  in 
our  time.  Nor  will  any  man  in  this  immediate  generation. 
Tragic  as  was  John  Redmond’s  life  of  brave  effort,  I  can  almost 
think  of  him  as  felix  opportunitate  mortis.  He  has  died  without 
the  bitter  consciousness  that  he  had  become  powerless,  hopeless, 
and  almost  forgotten,  and  has  not  lived  to  see  failure  written  on 
his  cause.  The  Irish  heart  with  all  its  passionate  loyalty  to  its 
chiefs  has  also  an  equally  convulsive  strain  of  disloyalty,  as 
O’Connell,  Parnell,  Gladstone,  Morley,  O’Brien,  and  Redmond 
have  known.  Irish  as  I  am  in  blood  and  temperament.  National¬ 
ist  of  fifty  years’  standing,  I  say  to-day,  what  I  wrote  in  April, 
1910  (Memoirs,  ii,  238),  “after  these  seven  cruel  centuries,  I 
still  feel  doubtful  of  the  issue,  for  I  find  deep-seated  in  the  Irish 
mind  how  the  thirst  for  revenge,  and  for  retaliation  outweighs 
and  paralyses  efforts  for  improvement.”  Are  all  Irish  Reformers 
to  die  without  seeing  the  fruition  of  their  hopes?  If  the  religion 
of  Pan-Germans  is  war,  the  religion  of  Irish  Catholics  is  revenge. 
***** 

For  fifty  years  I  have  criticised  the  assumption  by  the  House  of 
Commons  of  direct  executive  authority,  as  contrary  to  the  proper 
duties  and  to  the  essential  limits  of  a  representative  Parliament. 
The  evils,  the  futilities  of  this  assumption  have  been  manifested  in 
this  most  awful  war,  and  were  never  more  pernicious  than  in  the 
present  crisis.  But  let  the  House  be  warned  that  in  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  epoch,  such  as  that  which  has  now  broken  in  upon  our 
civilisation,  the  very  basis  of  Parliamentary  Government  has  been 
undermined.  The  new,  the  dominant  forces  in  our  now  deeply 
agitated  people  do  not  trust  Parliament,  will  not  accept  it  as 
representative,  respect  it  only  as  a  tool  and  an  interlude.  The 
present  House  of  Commons  has  long  lost  any  representative  or 
real  power  it  ever  had.  But  the  revolutionary  tone  of  our  time 
tends  to  repudiate  any  form  of  national  Parliament  as  the 
depository  of  power,  and  seeks  it  in  local,  class,  trade  leagues  of 
sectional,  propagandist  aims.  Imperial  Parliaments,  Chambers, 
and  Dumas  are  being  superseded  by  Industrial  Conferences, 
Democratic  Unions,  Soviets,  in  fact.  We  may  one  day  have  our 
own  Soviets  in  England. 
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In  the  same  way  the  Trade  Unions  are  being  undermined  by 
local  groups.  Under  their  Shop-stewards  the  regular  officials  of 
Trade  Unions  are  repudiated  and  defied.  When  the  Unions 
suffered  themselves  to  be  utilised  by  Socialist  adventurers,  men 
often  drawn  from  the  middle-class ;  when ,  throwing  over  their 
true  and  legal  function  as  benefit  clubs  for  their  members,  they 
allowed  their  names  to  be  used  for  cosmopolitan  Utopias  and 
insurrectionary  schemes,  the  hotter  Union  men  found  their 
officials  to  be  retrograde  and  the  regular  policy  of  the  Society  to  be 
tyranny.  So  the  inevitable  decentralisation — i.e.,  disorganisation 
— set  in,  and  towns  and  factories  insisted  on  having  each  their 
own  local  fight,  and  electing  their  own  independent  nominees. 
Vast  Trade  National  Unions  were  broken  up  into  local  “  shops,” 
or  Syndicates,  with  international  and  almost  treasonable  aims. 
Parliamentary  government  and  Trade  Unionism  alike  are  dissolv¬ 
ing  away  in  a  sort  of  democratic  anarchy. 

***** 

The  fate  of  the  Kussian  Duma,  of  the  Kussian,  Turkish,  and 
other  ephemeral  Conventions,  overhangs  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  our  people  have  not  the  gross 
ignorance,  wild  passions,  and  sinister  traditions  of  the  Russians. 
No  one  need  fear  that  London  will  ever  witness  the  horrible 
delirium  of  Petrograd.  But,  by  common  consent,  even  that  of  a 
Cardinal  Archbishop,  we  are  in  the  mid-stream  of  Democracy,  as 
a  kind  of  national  creed.  And  Russia  presents  us  with  the 
example  of  Democracy  in  its  most  naked  and  most  drastic  shape, 
with  almost  every  other  Social  element  in  abeyance.  Hence,  we 
see  there  how  Dumas,  National  Conventions,  elective  bodies,  even 
Governments,  Radas,  and  Ministers  are  swept  away  day  after  day 
by  small,  local,  class  insurrections.  Why  so?  Because  any  sort 
of  concentration  of  authority,  national  or  governmental,  offends 
the  democratic  genius.  It  portends  and  looks  like  tyranny.  Any 
collective  authority  violates  the  law  of  equality — sacred  equality ! 
And  this  can  be  saved  only  by  local,  small  groups,  which  can  meet 
and  vote  and  change  policies  and  dictate  to  rulers,  fresh  and  fresh 
from  day  to  day.  That  is  the  democratic  force  of  the  People 
which  supersedes  and  undermines  Parliament,  decentralising  all 
national  authority,  or  forcing  Parliament  to  register  and  legalise 
its  decrees. 

***** 

We  see  this  in  Russia,  where  Democracy  is  in  its  elemental 
form ;  but  the  same  thing  appears  elsewhere.  In  Ireland  Sinn 
Fein  not  only  defies  Britain,  but  derides  the  Convention,  loudly 
asserting  both  Britain  and  Convention  to  be  helpless  and  obsolete. 
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and  itself  to  be  the  true  Ireland — as  indeed  it  may  be.  In  France, 
in  Italy,  in  Scandinavia,  various  Leagues  treat  themselves  to  be 
the  effective  voice  of  the  People,  but  the  Official  Chamber  and 
Ministry  to  be  obstructive  relics  of  monarchy  and  feudalism.  For 
some  years  now  at  home  the  countless  democratic  and  industrial 
Unions  meet  in  conference,  put  forth  proclamations,  issue  man¬ 
dates  to  Governments,  entirely  ignoring  Parliament  and  Cabinet, 
and  assuming  to  be  the  voice  and  the  power  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  They  use  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  licensed  platform, 
from  which  they  can  pour  insult  on  Government,  where  they  can 
publish  mendacious  calumnies  and  air  revolutionary  nostrums 
under  the  veil  of  “  questions.”  And  the  House  sinks  lower  daily 
in  public  estimate.  And  Ministers  make  no  real  answer,  nor  do  ^ 
they  punish  treasonable  talk,  nor  assert  their  national  right  to 
govern.  They  make  mild  excuses,  feeble  remonstrances,  hardly 
daring  to  claim  that  they  and  the  House  have  the  Nation  at  their 

back.  In  war  Parliament  becomes  an  Incubus. 

***** 

A  striking  proof  of  the  new  world  on  which  we  are  entering  is 
given  by  the  remarkable  ”  Message  to  the  Nation,”  by  Cardinal 
Bourne  (Times,  February  15th).  He  speaks  in  a  language  which, 
at  the  least,  must  be  described  as  Christian  Socialism.  The  times 
portend  “grave  social  upheaval.’’  It  is  admitted  that  “a  new 
order  of  things,  new  social  conditions,”  will  arise  on  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  situation.  Down  to  the  age  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion  all  went  well  between  the  classes  ( ! ) ;  and  peasant,  workman, 
landowner,  peer,  and  Sovereign,  all  did  their  Christian  duties, 
apparently  in  harmony  ( ! ).  But,  as  Catholic  principles  were  dis¬ 
carded,  capitalism  set  in.  Hence,  “the  present  social  disloca¬ 
tion.”  The  legal  disabilities  of  Trades  Unions  were  caused 
because  ‘‘the  Catholic  voice  was  silenced.”  So  England  fell 
“under  a  capitalistic  and  oligarchic  regime."  The  ‘‘ terriforial 
oligarchy  ”  was  fused  with  the  ‘‘  commercial  magnates,”  and  the 
fusion  produced  “plutocracy.”  Then  legislation,  under  “the 
guise  of  social  reform,”  marked  off  the  wage-earners  as  “a 
definitely  servile  class.”  Well — but  this  is  simply  the  Bolshevik 
programme  to  abolish  capitalism,  wage-eaming,  private  property, 
oligarchy,  and  magnates.  The  difference  is  that  Trotsky  holds 
these  evils  as  bound  up  with  religion,  churches,  and  priests. 

***** 

So  far,  the  Cardinal,  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  echoes  the 
general  voice  of  Social  Democracy  throughout  Europe  and  the 
scheme  of  our  own  Labour  Party.  But  with  this  great  difference. 
We  know  what  Bolshevism  means  by  its  own  acts,  decrees,  and 
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confiscations — the  suppression  of  estates,  loans,  and  property. 
We  know  what  our  own  Labour  Party  proposes — nationalisation 
of  railways,  mines,  harbours,  and  roads,  the  universal  minimum, 
common  labour  for  all,  the  conscription  of  wealth,  revolutionary 
finance,  democratic  control  of  industry.  These  are  clear,  political 
objects  to  be  obtained  by  legislation,  without  the  cynical  tyranny 
of  Petrograd.  Now,  does  the  Catholic  Church  teach,  preach,  and 
bless  these  legislative  proposals  ?  Does  it  do  so  in  Catholic  lands, 
in  Austria,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Ireland?  Do  our 
Catholic  ‘  ‘  oligarchs  and  magnates  ’  ’  here  at  home  accept  and 
labour  for  this  form  of  social  reconstruction?  If  not,  what  are 
the  remedies  for  “the  present  social  dislocation,”  which  the 
Cardinal  calls  on  his  dear  reverend  brothers  to  bring  to  an  end? 
Unless,  on  these  intricate  economic  and  social  problems  he  has 
definite  schemes  to  propose  such  as  can  be  embodied  in  Acts,  and 
effected  by  the  State,  he  is  only  indulging  in  loose  rhetoric.  To 
refer  it  all  to  “  the  social  teaching  of  Christ  ”  is  nothing  but  an 
unctuous  sermon. 

***** 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  look  upon  the  Catholic  clergy  with 
Protestant  eyes.  My  grief  is  that  all  Christian  Churches  have 
been  so  little  able  to  prevent  or  even  to  mitigate  this  horrible  war, 
or  to  give  the  world  a  social  lead  for  a  moral  reconstruction  of  life. 
But  our  English  prelates,  if  they  have  no  economic  millennium 
to  offer  the  people,  do  not  talk  social  revolution.  The  Cardinal 
denounces  “  wdth  execration  the  crimes  of  which  the  Gorman 
rulers  are  guilty,”  which  is  more  than  the  Vatican  has  ever  done. 
What  did  the  teaching  of  Christ  do  to  stop  the  Catholics  of  Austria 
and  of  Germany  from  taking  part  in  these  infamies?  What  did 
it  do  to  prevent  the  plutocrats  of  Austria,  Italy,  or  Spain  from 
forming  the  ascendancy  of  oligarchy  and  the  degradation  of  a 
servile  class?  The  people  want  to  know  if  the  Churches  support 
the  scheme  of  the  Labour  Party,  of  Nationalisation,  of  democratic 
control  in  the  State,  in  industry,  in  education — “  Yes  ”  or 
“  No  ”?  These  are  the  burning  questions.  It  is  idle  to  enlarge 
on  “the  message  of  war-shrines,  crucifixes,  and  rosaries,”  on 
“  Catholic  social  literature,”  on  the  C.Y.M.S.,  and  the  C.W.L., 
and  the  blessed  but  vague  ejaculations  of  Leo  XIII.  If  Socialism 
is  to’  save  us,  we  must  know  what  Bills  and  Reforms  it  tables.  To 
talk  about  our  Divine  Master  and  His  Mother  is  only  an  Easter 
sermon,  which  has  been  preached  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 
But  still - 

Tho  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed. 
***** 
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A  question  often  occurs  to  me  which,  I  think,  can  find  an 
answer  in  the  unexampled  conditions  of  this  war.  An  immense 
quantity  of  verse  has  been  poured  out  in  these  four  years — at  home, 
and  from  the  trenches,  from  the  Greek  Islands  and  coasts,  from 
Mesopotamia  and  Palestine.  There  is  an  irresistible  desire  to 
express  the  feelings  in  verse.  Not  a  little  of  it  is  real  poetry,  such 
as  Sir  W.  Watson’s,  much  of  it  full  of  fine  emotion,  all  of  it  well 
above  the  average  of  former  times  of  peace.  And  yet,  if  we  com¬ 
pare  with  our  own  these  years  of  war  and  revolution — say,  from 
the  Bastille  in  1789  to  Waterloo  in  1815 — why  have  we  now  no 
great  poetry?  In  those  tremendous  years  of  our  grandfathers 
much  of  the  finest  poetry  of  modern  times  w^as  composed — some 
of  the  sweetest,  most  fanciful,  most  original,  in  all  our  literature. 
Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Campbell, 
Crabhe,  were  all  at  work.  Childe  Harold,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Lyrical  Ballads,  The  Excursion  and  the  Prelude — everything  best 
of  the  Lake  School.  Not  only  was  it  an  era  of  some  of  our  very 
best  lyrics ;  but  it  was  the  date  when  our  poetry  was  taking  on  a 
new  flight  from  the  lower  strata  of  the  heroic  couplet  into  the 
high  empyrean  of  imagination.  If  our  ancestors  made  great  poetry 
in  the  midst  of  desperate  war,  why  is  ours  not  quite  their  equal? 
***** 

An  answer  is  found  by  referring  to  the  Lives  of  these  poets. 
Nearly  all  their  finest  work  was  produced  in  places  w^holly  removed 
from  the  storm  of  war  and  from  the  daily  excitements  of  stirring 
events.  Wordswmrth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey  w'ere  abroad  early  in 
life,  but  war  and  revolution  soon  ceased  to  fill  their  souls.  Nearly 
all  Byron’s  poetry  wms  composed  abroad.  Campbell,  it  is  true, 
was  fired  by  battle  and  by  dreams  of  liberty.  Cowper’s  idyllic 
letters  seem  absolutely  untouched  by  all  that  was  passing  in 
Britain  and  in  Europe,  and  so  seem  Jane  Austen’s  romances,  even 
though  her  brother  was  serving  with  Nelson.  For  those  twenty- 
five  years  of  tumult  and  war,  our  poets  w'ere  at  rest  of  body  and 
spirit  in  rustic  homes.  Occasional  reports  of  battles  hardly  broke 
the  repose  of  their  quiet  lives.  How  different  to-day.  Now,  not 
a  family  in  the  kingdom  but  is  hourly  anxious  for  news.  Tele¬ 
grams,  letters,  journals,  pour  in  on  every  home.  It  is  a  universal 
struggle  for  life.  Old  and  young,  women  and  men,  girls  and 
boys,  suffer  the  same  strain.  The  widowed,  the  fatherless,  the 
childless,  surround  every  door.  Want,  mutilation,  agony,  death, 
meet  us  hour  by  hour.  We  live  day  and  night  too  near  the  roar 
of  the  trenches  for  great  poetry  to  come  forth— as  yet ! 

***** 


It  is  sad  to  see  how  the  slang  of  the  trenches  and  the  camp,  the 
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rage  to  be  topical  and  up-to-date,  is  infecting  even  our  higher  i  e 
journalism  and  our  Parliamentary  and  platform  oratory.  Things  i  a 
are  described  with  preposterous  over-statement  or  under-state-  r 

ment,  or  are  referred  to  with  literary  and  historical  common-  ‘ 

places,  nicknames,  and  catchwords,  until  the  ordinary  man  can  a 

hardly  guess  the  sense,  and  is  certainly  worried  by  incessant  C 

tropes.  Why  not  use  plain  words  instead  of  trying  to  be  so  ( 

tediously  funny,  so  smart?  Why  describe  everything  in  comical 
allusions?  Then  come  those  stale  American  phrases  which  ^ 

“  catch-on.”  A  statesman  now  is  ”  out  ”  for  victory  ;  he  is  ‘‘  up  r 

against  ”  Pacifism,  and  is  all  for  the  ”  knock-out.”  He  has  a  card  1 

“  up  his  sleeve  ”  by  which  the  enemy  are  at  last  to  be  ”  euchred.”  t 

Then  a  fierce  fight  in  which  hundreds  of  noble  fellows  are  mangled  t 

or  drowned  is  ”  a  scrap.”  When  Germans  murder  civilians  and  I 

burn  churches  this  is  ”  not  cricket.”  To  criticise  a  politician  is  i 

to  call  for  ‘‘  his  scalp,”  or  for  ‘‘  his  head  on  a  charger.”  One  i 

Minister  is  “top-dog  ”  ;  the  other  fellow  is  beaten  “  to  a  frazzle.” 

His  supporters  “  bark  and  howl,”  or  else  offer  mere  “  eye-wash.” 
Someone  is  for  ever  “riding  for  a  fall,”  and  the  eternal  “red- 
herring”  still  misleads  the  pack.  Then,  the  iteration  of  some 
pet  term — “orientation,”  “mentality,”  “a  different  angle,” 

“  quintessentially,”  “  solidarity,”  and  “  self-determination.” 
Bolshevism  is  ruining  language  as  well  as  society.  i 

*  *  *  *  I 

It  is  natural  that  our  fine  fellows  in  the  trenches  and  in  the  ships  j 
should  come  out  of  a  horrible  carnage  and  call  it  “  liveliness,”  or  I 
a  “  pretty  thing.”  But  serious  writers  at  home  need  not  talk  of  I 
the  heroism  of  our  men  with  a  round  of  tiresome  slang.  And  | 
what  bores  me  even  more  is  to  find  the  most  acute  problems  of  | 
State  reeled  off  with  phrases  manufactured  out  of  popular  novels.  I 
The  well-weighed  arguments  of  a  Minister  are  so  much  “Pod-  I 
snappery.”  His  critic  is  Mr.  Dick  with  his  “  King  Charles’  L 
Head.”  “  Jorkins,”  “Oliver  Twist,”  the  “Fat  Boy,”  and  the  f 
“  Little  Judge  ”  are  flung  about  in  political  controversy,  till  one  | 
almost  wishes  Charles  Dickens’  head  would  lie  quiet  in  his  grave.  I 
Not  Dickens  alone,  but  half  a  dozen  other  familiar  books,  Britisli 
and  Transatlantic,  furnish  the  endless  vocabulary  of  allusive 
titles  and  jocose  abuse.  Even  serious  literature  is  being  Heathen- 
Chineed  and  Dick  Swivellerised ;  and  a  famous  critic  is  the  worst 
offender  by  writing  in  Dickensese. 

***** 

So  the  last  remnant  of  mangled  Armenia  is  to  be  given  up  to  the 
once  “  unspeakable  ”  Turk — and  that  even  by  Bussia  herself. 

Thus,  as  it  were,  by  the  extermination  of  the  Armenian  race,  an 
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end  appears  to  be  placed  on  the  efforts  of  over  forty  years  of  vain 
and  desultory  diplomatic  intervention  by  British  Liberalism  to 
rescue  that  unhappy  people  from  the  horrible  Kurd.  The 
“mailed  fist”  now  grimly  points  to  the  sword  as  the  ultimate 
arbiter,  and  not  platform  talk.  And  this  is  the  end  of  all  the 
Gladstonian  rhetoric  about  ‘‘Holy  Eussia,”  ‘‘that  ancient 
Christian  race,”  the  voice  of  a  free  people — happy  England — 
“  the  silver  sea  !” — when  the  only  sanctions  behind  that  eloquent 
voice  were  ‘‘No  bloated  armaments!” — ‘‘ Reduced  naval  esti¬ 
mates  ” — ‘‘  No  blood-tax!” — ‘‘Peace,  freedom  of  trade,”  and  a 
hearty  welcome  to  our  kindred  in  German  lands.  The  latest 
tragedy  closes,  like  so  many  others,  ‘‘  with  a  smile  on  the  face  of 
the  tiger.”  Ah  !  and  poor  little  Rumania,  too,  cruelly  deserted 
by  her  false  friend,  the  victim  of  her  enthusiasm  and  courage,  of 
unwise  encouragement  and  vain  promises,  not,  we  trust,  from 
any  voice  of  ours. 

*  *  *  *  *  - 

I  am  commissioned  to  notice  the  new  work  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Kidd — The  Science  of  Power — which  is  advertised  as  a  ‘‘  startling 
and  dramatic  book,”  with  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  is  posthu¬ 
mous.  Mr.  Kidd’s  former  work  in  1902  was  described  by  a  hostile 
critic  as  ‘‘  sonorous  fatuity,”  as  ‘‘  big  phrases  blown  around 
empty  bubbles.”  Of  this  volume  the  language  is  less  incoherent, 
at  times  is  lucid  enough,  and  there  are  some  passages  of  real 
eloquence.  But  the  fuliginous  mask  of  common-place  remains ; 
the  parading  of  truisms  as  super-scientific  sublimities  is  as  droll 
as  ever;  and  almost  every  sentence,  many  of  which  state  obvious 
facts,  is  clothed  with  grotesque  exaggeration.  This  is  the  hour  of 
megaphonics  and  megalomania.  But  Lenin  and  Trotsky  are  out¬ 
done  by  Mr.  Kidd  in  his  superb  scorn  of  every  preceding 
philosopher,  and  his  Gargantuan  boasts  that  he  has  set  the  world 
right — at  last — and  for  ever. 

*  0  m 

On  page  183  we  are  told  ‘  ‘  not  to  be  startled  ’  ’  by  the  revelation 
of  the  axiom  that  Truth  is  the  science  of  Power ;  and  we  are  told 
“that  the  development  of  knowledge  tw’o  thousand  years  hence, 
or  twenty  thousand  years  hence,  will  only  have  served  to  establish 
the  conviction  that  this  is  the  final  answer  ”  to  the  secular  question 
— What  is  truth?  So  far  does  our  prophet  see  into  futurity.  To 
put  this  stilted  language  into  plain  words,  the  meaning  seems  to 
be  this  :  Truth  (i.e.,  seemingly,  the  realisation  of  human  life) 
depends  on  the  understanding  that  the  spiritual  ideals  of  humanity 
{i.e.,  Power)  will  in  the  end  master  the  material  Forces  of 
Egoism  (i.e..  Force).  And  the  altruistic  instincts,  in  their  highest 

VOL.  cm.  N.s.  R* 
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form,  Keligion,  are  rooted,  not  in  the  physical  inheritance  of 
generations  inspiring  Self,  but  in  the  social  call  to  Sacrifice,  to  be 
impressed  on  the  Future  of  mankind  by  the  communities  of  which 
we  are  part,  and  the  education  given  us  by  those  who  have  gone 
before.  Now,  for  myself,  I  am  far  from  disputing  this.  Indeed, 
all  this  is  what  I  understand  by  Positivism,  as  taught  by  Auguste 
Comte  just  sixty  years  ago.  Mr.  Kidd  is  simply  translating 
Positivism  into  a  sort  of  mystical  jargon  of  his  own  manufacture. 

»  «  «  » 

And  then  this  disguised  Positivism  of  his  is  acclaimed  as  a  new 
revelation,  of  which  all  previous  philosophers  had  no  glimpse. 
Was  no  trace  of  the  ultimate  supremacy  of  social  Utopias — what  is 
here  called  ‘  ‘  the  emotion  of  the  ideal  ’  ’  becoming  the  true 
“  Power  in  Civilisation  ” — to  be  found  in  all  religious  systems, 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  Mill  and  his  school,  nothing  in  Eucken  and 
his  follow^ers,  nothing  in  Caird,  or  Bradley,  or  in  any  of  our 
modern  sociologists?  No,  says  Mr.  Kidd;  they  all  lie  WTapped  in 
Cimmerian  darkness.  It  is  no  part  of  mine  to  defend  recent 
Darwinism  or  Spencerism  or  any  other  school.  But  when  Mr. 
Kidd’s  “  startling  sensation,”  as  advertisements  put  it,  is  found 
to  be  the  spiritual  Power  of  Women  over  the  moral  progress  of 
society,  I  am  bound  to  remind  him  that  this  was  the  very  essence 
of  Comte’s  system.  The  fourth  chapter  of  Comte’s  General 
View  is  one  systematic  forecast  of  the  social  influence  of  Woman 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  moral  Power  which  must  finally  trans¬ 
form  the  more  material  energies  of  male  Force.  And  Mr.  Kidd 
claims  this  as  his  ‘‘  startling  ”  discovery,  though  he  must  know  it 
has  been  preached,  and  taught,  and  published  abroad  and  at  home 
for  forty  years  by  our  school  in  continuous  works  on  Sociology, 
morals,  and  religion — all  of  which  Mr.  Kidd  takes  good  care  not 
to  name,  nor  even  to  allude  to  in  a  passing  note.  The  wise 
‘‘  convey  ”  it  all.  The  publishers  call  it  ”  The  Science  of  Pow’er.” 

Frederic  Harrison. 

N.B. — The  book  has  been  published  and  advertised  without  any 
preface,  note,  or  indication  that  it  is  posthumous,  and  it  may  fairly 
be  treated  as  it  is  offered  to  the  public  by  the  Publishers  who  sent 
it  to  me  for  review,  without  any  suggestion  that  the  author  w'as 
not  living.  F.  H. 


BOLO  AND  THE  EX-KHEDIVE. 


Few  of  tliose  who  have  followed  with  attention  the  recent  trial 
in  Paris  of  the  traitor,  Bolo,  and  the.  account  there  given  in 
evidence  of  his  relations  with  the  ex-Khedive  and  the  latter’s 
attendant,  Yussef  Saddik,  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the 
dramatic  features  of  the  story.  The  characters  of  these  three 
persons  are  so  remarkably  similar,  in  many  respects,  that,  given 
the  chance  hazard  or  the  finger  of  fate  which  brought  them 
together  at  the  psychological  moment  in  these  critical  times,  the 
consequences  likely  to  flow  from  their  association  seem  so  inevit¬ 
able  that  they  might  almost  have  been  foretold. 

Bolo  himself  is  one  of  those  extraordinary,  cosmopolitan, 
usually  meridional  and  often  Levantine  types  of  men  who  periodi¬ 
cally  flit  across  the  stage  of  Parisian  life  and  dazzle,  for  a  time, 
by  their  personal  fascination  and  their  pecuniary  prodigality,  alike 
the  world  of  “la  haute  finance  ’  ’  and  that  of  “la  haute  galan- 
terie.”  He  is  a  combination  of  Daudet’s  immortal  “Tartarin,” 
of  Maupassant’s  “  Bel- Ami,’’  and  of  Zola’s  “Saccard,’’^  with 
a  dash  of  Monte  Cristo  thrown  in.  His  Tartarinesque  charac¬ 
teristics  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  significant  detail — trivial 
in  itself,  but  typical  of  the  man’s  personality — w'hich  w’as  related 
by  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the  trial,  that  he  habitually  referred  to 
Monsieur  Caillaux  as  “Joseph,’’  to  Monsieur  Barthou — another 
ex-President  of  the  Council — as  “  Louis,’’  and  even  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Eepublic  as  “Eaymond,’’  though,  as  we  now  learn, 
he  had  only  met  the  latter  once  in  his  life,  at  a  solitary  and  some¬ 
what  frigid  interview  arranged  for  him  by  Monsieur  Henri  Cain, 
as  recently  as  September,  1916. 

The  main  facts  of  his  meteoric  career — his  early  emancipation 
from  any  kind  of  financial  scruples ;  his  systematic  and  shameless 
exploitation  of  women,  a  la  Bel- Ami,  from  his  humble  concierge, 
with  her  few'  hundred  francs,  to  the  wealthy  widow,  with  her 
hundreds  of  thousands,  whom  he  bigamously  married ;  his  lavish 
entertainments  and  IMonte  Cristo-like  magnificence  in  general — 
have  been  sufficiently  related  in  the  newspapers,  and  need  not 
be  further  recounted.  But  amid  the  mass  of  evidence  given  before 
the  court-martial  in  what,  to  English  notions,  seems  the  some¬ 
what  desultory  and  unmethodical  order  of  French  criminal  pro¬ 
cedure,  the  precise  rdle  and  participation  in  these  matters  of  the 
ex-Khedive  and  of  his  satellite,  Saddik,  may  not  have  sufficiently 

(1)  See  La  Curie  and  U Argent. 
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emerged.  And  in  view  of  the  great  importance  which  this  per¬ 
sonage  has  had  for  us  in  the  past  as  the  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  with 
whom  we  had  to  deal  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  who, 
throughout  that  period,  exercised  far  more  power  and  influence  in 
the  country  than  is  usually  realised  in  England,  it  is  desirable 
to  draw  attention  to  his  conduct  briefly  before  it  passes  into 
oblivion,  amid  the  many  more  weighty  matters  which  absorb  us 
at  the  present  time.  Its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that — as 
perhaps  we  have  now  learnt  by  the  tragic  events  of  1914  and 
since — we  are,  as  a  nation,  somewhat  too  prone  to  underestimate 
both  the  reality  and  the  dangers  of  the  hostile  sentiments  enter¬ 
tained  towards  us  by  other  nations  and  their  heads ;  and,  even 
after  such  revelations,  to  treat  them,  once  we  are  “out  of  the 
wood,’’  with  exaggerated  and  sometimes  foolish  generosity.  When 
the  Khedive  was  deposed  by  Proclamation  of  December  19th, 
1914,  it  was  officially  declared  that  “His  Majesty’s  Government 
are  in  possession  of  ample  evidence  that,  since  the  outbreak  of 
war  with  Germany,  his  Highness,  Abbas  Hilmy  Pasha,  late 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  has  definitely  thrown  in  his  lot  with  his 
Majesty’s  enemies.’’  Nevertheless,  there  w’ere  not  wanting,  at 
that  time,  both  in  Egypt  and  at  home,  Englishmen  of  position 
and  influence  who  considered  that  the  Khedive  had  been  harshly 
treated.  The  evidence  in  question  has  been  very  largely  increased 
since  then,  but  there  are  probably  such  people  still. ^  They  may, 
at  any  rate,  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  true  facts. 

The  character  of  the  Khedive,  Abbas  Hilmy,  bears  a  striking 
resemblance,  in  many  respects,  to  that  of  his  celebrated  grand¬ 
father,  Ismail  Pasha.  Future  historians  will,  indeed,  doubtless 
find  it  interesting  to  compare  and  contrast  the  characters  of  these 
tw’o  men,  whose  fate  has  been  so  remarkably  similar,  the  careers 
of  both — so  brilliant  and  prosperous  at  one  time — having  ended 


(1)  Their  argument  usually  is  that  the  Khedive  owed  no  loyalty  to  England 
because  she  had  taken  possession  of  his  country  and  ousted  him  from  all 
effective  authority.  Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  whole  controversy,  or 
even  mentioning  the  enormous  benefit  derived  by  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  from  the  work  of  England  in  Egypt,  it  seems  a  sufficient  answer 
to  inquire  what  would  have  become  of  the  dynasty  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  the  Khedive’s  rights,  if  Great  Britain  had  not  intervened,  in  1882, 
by  force  of  arms,  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  the  Khedive  Tewfik  against 
the  successful  rebels,  under  Arabi,  with  whom  he  and  his  Government  were 
powerless  to  cope.  It  may  be  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  would  have  happened, 
but  it  is  tolerably  safe  to  assert  that  neither  Tewfik  nor  his  descendants  would 
have  retained  the  throne.  The  Khedive  Abbas,  therefore,  unlike  his  grand¬ 
father  whom  he  so  much  resembled,  owed  his  position  in  Egypt  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  to  us;  and  if  he  had  behaved  himself,  would  doubtless  be  there  still. 
All  this  is  so  very  obvious  that  it  may  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  state  it.  But 
the  Khedive,  himself,  was  never  able  or  willing  to  recognise  it,  and  constantly 
required  to  be  reminded  of  it  throughout  his  career  in  Egypt. 
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in  disaster,  deposition,  and  exile.’  Unfortunately,  Abbas,  while 
possessing  most  of  Ismail’s  bad  charaoteristics,  had  none  of  the 
latter’s  redeeming  qualities.  He  had,  for  instance,  the  same 
arrogance  and  impatience  of  control  which  led  to  Ismairs  down¬ 
fall,  and  which  made  it  so  difficult  to  work  with  Abbas  in  Egypt  -  - 
which,  indeed,  it  taxed  all  Lord  Cromer’s  patience  and  diplomacy 
to  support,  for  so  many  years,  without  an  open  rupture.  He  had, 
also,  the  same  inordinate  love  of  money  and  of  power,  combined 
with  an  even  greater  lack  of  scruples  as  to  how  he  obtained  either, 
or  used  both.  But  Ismail,  at  least,  was  patriotic.  He  loved  his 
country,  after  his  fashion,  and  was  anxious  for  its  grandeur, 
prosperity,  and  progress,  albeit  in  a  somewhat  selfish  and  unre¬ 
flecting  way  .2 

Abbas,  it  is  to  be  feared,  cared  little  for  his  country,  and  used 
his  position,  as  its  ruler,  chiefly  to  serve  his  own  selfish  purposes 
of  personal  enrichment.®  And  whereas  Ismail,  at  any  rate, 
expended  much  of  the  money  he  wrung  from  the  unfortunate 
peasantry  on  public  purposes,  and  more  of  it  on  magnificent  fetes 
and  entertainments,^  which,  after  all,  lent  a  certain  glamour  and 
splendour  to  his  reign,  his  grandson  devoted  the  large  resources 
so  often  obtained  by  illicit  means  entirely  to  self-indulgence  and 
personal  gratification,  spending  next  to  nothing  on  entertainments 
or  charity,  but  lavishing  large  sums  of  money  on  unworthy  objects. 
His  expenditure  on  women  must  have  been  a  very  considerable 
item  in  his  budget;  he  has  had  a  long  list  of  “favourites,” 
successive  and  simultaneous,  and  one  of  these  ladies,  a  Hungarian, 
whom  ho  ultimately  married,  as  a  second  wife,  was  reported  on 
good  authority  to  be  costing  him  at  one  time  a  million  francs 
(£40,000)  a  year !  Such  extravagance  must  place  a  severe  strain 
upon  any  Eoyal  civil  list;  and  although  the  Khedive,  who  is  a 

(1)  In  one  of  the  last  letters  I  had  from  him,  the  late  Lord  Cromer  wrote  : — 
“You  are  quite  right  in  thinking  that  Abbas  II.  took  his  grandfather  as  his 

!  model  in  everything  he  did,  with  results  which  were  equally  disastrous  to  both 
I  grandfather  and  grandson.” 

(2)  Though  at  heart  an  Oriental  despot  of  a  familiar  type,  he  had  a  remark- 
I  able  infatuation  for  Europeans  and  their  industrial  and  commercial  ideas  of  all 

kinds;  and  on  the  strength  of  the  lavish  employment  of  such  persons — often 
disreputable  adventurers  and  more  or  less  insolvent  conce.ssion-hunters — he  was 
fond  of  boasting  that  “Mon  pays  n’est  plus  en  Afrique;  nous  faisons  partie  de 
I'Europe  ” — a  phrase  which  has  become  a  proverb  in  Egypt. 

(3)  "The  Khedive's  main  wish  in  life,  apparently,  was  to  enrich  himself  by 
every  possible  means  in  his  power.”  l^ee  .466fl?  II.,  by  the  Earl  of  Cromer,  p.  68. 

(4)  As  an  instance  of  the  former  class  of  expenditure,  I  may  mention  the 
harbour  works  at  Alexandria,  an  undertaking  of  real  utility,  and  well  executed, 
but  which  cost  the  country  £2,500,000,  whereas,  according  to  a  trustworthy 
estimate,  it  should  have  cost  about  £1,400,000.  (See  Lord  Cromer’s  Modern 
^^9yp(,  vol.  I.,  p.  51.)  As  an  example  of  the  latter  class  of  outlay,  I  may  recall 
the  gorgeous  pageant  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  in  1869,  at  which 
he  entertained,  with  fabulous  magnificence,  crowned  heads,  led  by  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  innumerable  other  distinguished  guests  from  Europe. 
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very  shrewd  man  of  business,  is  reputed  to  have  amassed  a  large 
fortune  in  Egypt,  he  suffered  from  a  more  or  less  chronic  and 
unquenchable  thirst  for  cash.  This  led,  in  Egypt,  to  periodical 
incursions  into  all  kinds  of  illegitimate  financial  by-paths,  such  as 
tampering  with  trust  and  charitable  funds  under  his  control,  and 
other  similar  peculations.  In  Europe  it  has  led,  as  we  see,  to 
this  deplorable  and  discreditable  association  with  an  unscrupulous 
financial  sharper. 

The  chief  villain  of  the  piece,  however,  on  this  occasion  seems 
to  have  been  the  Khedive’s  attendant,  Yussef  Saddik,  who  first 
met  Bolo  and  introduced  him  to  the  Khedive.  This  man  was 
originally  a  lawyer  of  good  ability,  and  was  at  one  time  one  of 
the  Native  Judges  of  the  Mixed  Tribunal  of  Mansourah.  He 
early  became  prominent,  however,  in  that  quiet  little  town,  by 
noisy  demonstrations  of  bitter  Anglophobia  and  political  intrigue ; 
and  since  judges,  even  in  Egypt,  cannot  be  allowed  to  mix  them¬ 
selves  up  habitually  with  seditious  propaganda,  he  wms  removed 
from  the  Bench.  Thereafter,  he  became  a  financial  broker,  and, 
developing  considerable  business  ability,  is  supposed  to  have  made 
large  sums  of  money  at  different  times,  which  he  spent  with  equal 
facility.  Later  he  was  taken  into  the  personal  service  of  the 
Khedive  and  filled  many  positions  in  his  household,  both  in  Egypt 
and  in  Constantinople.  His  main  duty,  how’ever,  was  no  doubt 
to  look  after  his  Highness’s  very  complicated  financial  affairs, 
and  he  usually  accompanied  him  to  Paris  in  the  summer.  He  was 
as  keen  an  admirer  of  the  opjwsite  sex  as  his  master,  and  the 
Boloesque  traits  which  characterised  his  treatment  of  European 
women  in  Egypt  occasionally  got  him  into  trouble  with  the 
authorities.  The  French  Press  represent  him  as  the  “  Initiateur, 
et  peut-etre  le  provocateur,  de  toute  la  machination  contre 
I’Entente.”  (See  Journal  des  Dehats,  February  15th,  1918.) 
It  is,  indeed,  most  probable,  that  the  Anglophobe  sentiments 
which  he  had  so  openly  mainfesfed  at  Mansourah  were  greatly 
intensified  by  his  early  official  downfall,  as  the  result  of  British 
action,  and  that  he  thereafter  vow'ed  vengeance  against  us  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  ever  place  it  in  his  power  to  do  us  any  harm. 

Such  being  the  dramatis  personce,  let  us  see  how  they  met  and 
what  resulted.  In  the  spring  of  1914  a  certain  Madame  Marie 
Lafargue,  a  Parisian  “artiste  lyrique,”  was  in  Cairo,  singing  at 
concerts  and  at  private  houses.  On  her  way  home  to  France,  in 
May,  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Yussef  Saddik  on  the  steamer. 
They  became,  great  friends,  and  on  arrival  at  Marseilles  they  went 
to  Monte  Carlo  together,  where  Saddik  lost  60,000  francs  at  the 
tables.  He  bore  this  loss,  however,  with  equanimity,  and  assured 
his  companion  that  it  w’as  of  no  consequence  because  he  was  about 
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to  make  large  sums  of  money  in  an  enterprise  for  the  cultivation 
of  Egyptian  tobacco,  and  also  in  a  contract  connected  with  the 
Suez  Canal  Company.  When  Madame  Laf argue  arrived  in  Paris, 
she  went  one  day  to  see  an  old  friend  of  hers,  Madame  Bolo,  to 
whom  she  spoke  of  her  new  acquaintance,  the  “  Khedive’s 
Minister,”  Saddik  Pasha,  and  related  to  her  his  brilliant  financial 
prospects.  Madame  Bolo  suggested  that  Madame  Laf  argue 
should  introduce  him  to  her  husband,  who  was  “  a  Parisian 
financier,  and  had  behind  him  the  resources  and  influence  of  the 
well-known  Perier  Bank.”  The  introduction  was  accordingly 
effected.  In  June  the  Khedive  arrived  and  Saddik  hastened  to 
introduce  his  new  acquaintance  to  his  Highness.  The  financial 
projects  were  discussed  between  them.  We  learn  later,  from 
Bolo’s  counsel  at  the  trial  (Maitre  Albert  Salle),  that  the  Khedive 
expected  to  make  out  of  the  Egyptian  tobacco  enterprise  a  profit 
of  110  millions  of  francs,  out  of  which  he  proposed  to  give.  Bolo 
ten  millions — precisely  what  for  w'as  not  explained — and  destined 
no  less  a  sum  than  forty  millions  ‘‘  to  the  corruption  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Parliament,”  in  order  to  obtain  their  approval  of  the  grow'th 
of  tobacco  in  Egypt,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  permitted.  Bolo 
considered  this  amount  excessive,  which  is  scarcely  surprising. 
The  statement,^  if  true,  sheds  an  interesting  light  on  the  Khedive’s 
own  view  of  the  value  of  representative  institutions  in  his  country, 
and  of  the  political  morality  of  the  persons  who  compose  the  new 
Legislative  Assembly.  There  was  also  the  project  for  the  renew^al 
of  the  Suez  Canal  Company’s  concession,  from  which  gigantic 
“pots  de  vin  ”  were  anticipated.  Maitre  Salle  declared  at  the 
trial  that  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  “  this  project  existed.”  On 
all  this  prospective  Golconda,  Madame  Lafargue  was  promised  a 
commission  of  10  per  cent.  !  Bolo,  at  the  trial,  airily  dismissed 
these  matters  as  of  little  importance.  Saddik,  he  said,  ”  like  all 
Orientals,  was  a  ‘  brasseur  d’affaires.’  He  was  attracted  towards 
me,  and  took  me  as  his  financial  counsellor.” 

The  Khedive,  as  usual,  was  in  want  of  ready  money.  This  is 
confirmed — if  any  confirmation  of  so  familiar  a  fact  be  necessary — 
by  the  evidence  of  Monsieur  Francois  Deloncle,  who  said  that 
Saddik  told  him  that  ”  the  Khedive  was  the  friend  of  France,  but 
that  he  wanted  money,  and  was  on  the  look-out  for  someone  to 
lend  it  to  him.”  Bolo  declared  that  he  lent  the  Khedive  a  million 
francs  at  this  time  and  that  the  loan  was  subsequently  repaid  to 
him  in  1915.  Monsieur  Caillaux,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Bolo’s,  was  asked  by  the  President  of  the  court-martial  if  he  had 
any  knowledge  of  this  loan.  He  replied  that  he  believed  that  Bolo 
had  told  him  something  about  the  matter,  but  that  he  ‘‘  could  not 


(1)  See  Journal  deg  Debatg,  February  16th,  1918. 
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remember  whether  Bolo  was  the  creditor  or  the  debtor.”  From 
so  shrewd  a  man  as  Monsieur  Caillaux,  who  has,  moreover,  it  is 
believed,  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  Khedive,  the 
answer  sounds  disingenuous.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improb¬ 
able  that  the  Khedive  would  have  lent  his  new  acquaintance  a 
million  francs.  It  is  almost  equally  improbable  that,  if  he  had 
succeeded  in  borrowing  it,  he  would  ever  have  repaid  it,  or  at 
least  repaid  it  so  promptly.  Indeed,  it  was  suggested  at  the  trial 
that  a  friend  of  Bolo’s,  in  reply  to  an  announcement  from  the 
latter  to  this  effect,  written  on  April  1st,  1915,  had  inquired  if  it 
was  a  ”  poisson  d’Avril  ”  !  What  adds  to  the  improbability  of  the 
story  is  that  the  Khedive  paid  for  these  or  other  civilities  by 
creating  Bolo  a  Pasha,  and  his  friend.  President  Monier,  a  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Medjidieh,^  as  Bolo  told  Monsieur  Delonclc,  who 
stated  the  fact  at  the  trial.  The  importance  of  the  whole  matter 
was  that  Bolo  subsequently  alleged  that  one  of  the  millions  paid 
to  him  in  Paris  by  Cavallini,^  and  which  came  from  the  Germans, 
was  in  reality  the  repayment  of  the  Khedive’s  debt.  However, 
whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this  matter,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  these  three  persons  became  as  ‘  ‘  thick  as  thieves  ’  ’  that 
summer  in  Paris,  and  went  about  everywhere  together.  Saddik 
informed  the  police  agent.  Monsieur  Casella,  that  Bolo  conducted 
the  Khedive  “dans  tons  les  lieux  ou  Ton  s’amuse.”  The  Khedive 
acquired  at  this  time  yet  another  ”  favourite,”  in  the  person  of 
Mademoiselle  Lusange,  a  Paris  actress  and  a  young  friend  of 
Madame  Lafargue,  who  appears  to  have  taken  part  in  all  the 
subsequent  confabulations. 

Then  came  the  bombshell  of  the  war.  The  Khedive,  who  may 
have  had  private,  information,  had  shortly  before  retreated  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  where  he  was  afterwards  joined  by  Saddik,  the  latter 
being  still  in  Paris  when  war  broke  out.  Bolo  remained  in  Paris. 
Madame  Lafargue,  who  saw  him  there  that  autumn,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Marne,  not  unnaturally  supposed  that  all  his  financial 
projects  were  exploded.  ”  Not  at  all,”  said  Bolo.  ”  I  am  off  to 
Switzerland  to-morrow  on  an  important  diplomatic  mission.  I 
have  just  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Here  are  my  passports.  As  for  your  commission ,  here  it 

(1)  Monsieur  Monier  was  an  eminent  Judge,  and  a  President  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  He  is  said  to  have  guaranteed  Bolo’s  integrity  to  Senator  Charles 
Humbert,  in  the  Journal  negotiations.  He  has  since  been  removed  from  his 
judicial  office. 

(2)  Cavallini  was  another  member  of  the  gang  who  carried  to  Bolo,  in  Paris, 
two  million  francs,  obtained  from  the  Germans  by  the  Khedive  in  Switzerland. 
He  went  to  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  with  a  friend  (Monsieur  Sottolana),  cashed  a 
cheque,  and  came  away  with  the  notes  in  a  portmanteau.  Sottolana  subsequently 
gave  information  to  the  Paris  police.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Cavallini  has 
also  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Court  martial,  but  is  under  trial  in  Italy. 
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is,”  and  he  gave  her  ten  thousand  francs  in  notes,  on  account. 
The  Swiss  Mission  was  the  famous  “Catholic  Bank’’  project, 
which  was  to  be  an  instrument  of  pacifism,  established  at  Fribourg, 
for  which  it  was  hoped  to  obtain  fifty  millions  from  the  Germans 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Khedive.  The  latter,  however, 
declined  to  approve  the  scheme,  remembering  that  he  was  not  a 
Catholic,  but  a  Moslem,  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  Then  it  was 
that  Bolo  had  his  second  brilliant  idea  of  obtaining  funds  from 
Germany,  for  pacifist  propaganda  in  influential  French  news¬ 
papers,  which  it  was  proposed  to  buy  through  intermediaries. 
And,  as  w^e  know,  this  led  to  the  successful  “  coup’’  by  w^hich 
Bolo  and  his  confederates  did,  in  fact,  obtain  many  millions  of 
marks  from  that  not  usually  too  credulous  Power — first  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  subsequently  in  America. 

The  role  of  the  Khedive  and  Saddik  was  confined  to  the  Swiss 
affair ;  but  their  participation  in  it  was  conclusively  proved  at  the 
trial  and  has  not,  indeed,  been  seriously  contested.  The  main 
facts  of  the  story  are  as  follow's  :  The  proposal  was  first  broached 
by  Saddik  to  the  German  Ambassador  at  Borne  at  the  beginning 
of  1915,  and  the  latter  shortly  afterw’ards  had  an  interview  w'ith 
the  Khedive.  Then  Saddik  went  to  Berlin  and  submitted  the 
scheme  to  Herr  von  Jagow,  who  was  attracted  by  it  and  promised 
ten  million  marks — a  million  a  month.  Bolo,  the  Magnificent, 
was  dissatisfied.  Nothing  could  be  done  with  such  paltry  sums. 
The  first  two  payments  at  least  must  be  of  two  million  marks  each. 

Saddik  Journeyed  back  to  Berlin  again  and  submitted  these 
further  demands.  The  Wilhelmstrasse  agreed.  Thereupon,  on 
March  20th,  1915,  the  Dresdner  Bank  of  Berlin  drew  three 
cheques  for  755,855  francs  each,  or  two  million  marks  in  all,  to  the 
order  of  the  Khedive,  on  a  Zurich  bank.  The  first  of  these 
cheques  was  paid  in  cash  to  the  Khedive.  The  other  two  were 
converted  into  a  single  draft  on  a  bank  at  Turin,  to  the  order  of 
Cavallini,  to  the  amount  of  1,557,323  lire.  Cavallini  then  went  to 
Paris  W’ith  the  money,  and  there  paid  two  millions  to  Bolo — one  of 
which,  as  above  observed,  the  latter  suggested  w'as  the  payment 
of  the  Khedive’s  debt.  The  following  month,  on  April  30th,  1915, 
two  further  millions  w'ere  paid  to  the  Khedive.  Subsequently  the 
conspirators  fell  out  about  the  division  of  the  spoils,  and  Saddik 
brought  an  action  against  the  Khedive,  in  Switzerland,  to  recover 
a  portion  of  the  funds  which  were  deposited  in  a  Swiss  bank,  the 
“Banque  Cantonale  Vaudoise.’’  This  became  known  in  the  Press 
as  the  “  Scandale  des  Pachas,’’  and  was  one  of  the  first  indications 
to  the  French  police  of  w'hat  was  going  on.  It  led  to  the  severance 
of  the  long  connection  between  Saddik  and  the  Khedive.  The 
former  was  dismissed  and  w’as  replaced  by  one  Mohammed 
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Yeghen.  Saddik  attributed  his  dismissal  to  Bolo’s  influence,  and 
this  was  why  he  gave  full  information  to  the  police  agent  Casella 
as  to  Bolo’s  relations  with  the  Khedive,  which  was  the  starting 
point  of  the  whole  case. 

The  Khedive  then  left  Switzerland  for  Vienna.  But  when 
the  Germans  perceived  that  nothing  happened,  and  that  the 
French  pacifist  campaign  failed  to  materialise,  in  spite  of  the 
payment  of  these  large  sums,  they  became  annoyed,  and  Herr  von 
Tschirschky,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Vienna,  began  to  worry 
the  Khedive  to  disgorge  these  funds,  since  he  could  not  fulfil  his  * 
engagements.  He  consequently  left  Vienna  hurriedly,  on  i 
July  5th,  1915,  and  established  himself  once  more  in  Switzerland,  ■ 
at  Lucerne,  with  Mile.  Lusange.  and  such  suite  as  still  remained 
to  him.  The  rest  of  the  sordid  story  was  related  at  the  trial  and 
need  not  be  further  recapitulated.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  * 
precise  disposal  of  the  above-mentioned  funds  by  the  Khedive  had 
been  successfully  traced  by  the  French  police  and  was  duly  proved, 
in  detail,  before  the  court-martial.  No  attempt  was  made  by  the  I 
defence  to  controvert  the  facts  given  in  evidence.  Bolo’s  counsel  I 
confined  himself  to  vague  political  generalities  as  to  the  failure  f 
to  prosecute  Messrs.  Caillaux  and  Humbert  ^  at  the  same  time,  as  I 
well  as  to  certain  questions  of  law  and  jurisdiction.  I 

Bolo  was  asked,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  how  he  reconciled  it 
to  his  conscience,  as  a  good  Frenchman,  to  have  had  such  dealings  t 
with  the  Khedive,  an  enemy  of  the  Entente.  He  replied  that  the  i 
Khedive  was  not  an  enemy  at  all.  So  long  as  he  was  Khedive  he 
was  a  dependant  of  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  a  friend  of  France 
— “les  amis  de  nos  amis  sont  nos  amis.”  When  he  was  deposed, 
he  resumed  his  nationality  of  origin  and  became  an  Albanian ! 
The  reply  was  ingenious,  if  unconvincing.  Undoubtedly  the 
founder  of  the  Khedivial  dynasty,  Mohammed  Ali,  was  an  Alba¬ 
nian  soldier  of  fortune.  But  the  connection  of  the  family  with 
that  region  is  now  somewhat  remote,  though  it  was  rumoured  at 
one  time  that  it  would  be  revived  by  the  nomination  of  the  present 
Sultan  (then  Prince  Fouad)  as  Sovereign  of  the  country,  bur 
the  Prince  of  Wied  proved  to  be  the  successful  aspirant.  Bolo’s 
theory,  however,  as  to  the  friendly  sentiments  of  the  Khedive^ 

(1)  This  gentleman,  who  is  Senator  of  the  Meuse,  has  recently  been  arrested, 
and  will  doubtless  be  tried  in  due  course.  Monsieur  Caillaux,  as  is  well  known, 
has  been  under  arrest  for  some  time. 

(2)  Monsieur  Caillaux,  who  has  been  much  in  Egypt,  in  connection  with  his 
former  functions  as  President  of  the  Great  French  Land  Bank — the  “Credit 
Foncier  Egyptien,”  and  has,  doubtless,  been  frequently  brought  in  contact  with  | 
the  Khedive,  declared,  in  his  evidence  at  the  trial,  that  he  had  always  been 
suspicious  of  him  (“Je  I’ai  toujours  considere  comme  suspect”).  Monsieur 
Fougere,  the  French  Consul  at  Lausanne,  gave  evidence  as  to  a  letter  he  had 
seen  from  the  Khedive  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  which  the  former  said : 
“Nou‘  faisons  des  voeux  pour  la  grande  cause,  dont  je  suis  partisan.” 
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was  corroborated  by  his  wife  before  the  court-martial.  She  related 
that  the  Khedive  on  one  occasion  “  took  my  hand  and  exclaimed 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  :  ‘  How  could  anyone  ever  say  that  I  was 
the  enemy  of  France!  ’  ”  (See  Debats,  February  10th,  1918.) 
The  scene  is  touching.  The  truth  is,  however,  that,  as  some  wise 
and  witty  Frenchman  once  remarked,  “  En  administration,  on 
aime  toujours  quelqu’un  contre  quelqu’un.”  During  the  many 
years  in  which  we  had  to  contend  with  French  opposition  in 
Egypt,  the  Khedive  loved  the  French  against  ourselves.  When 
we  settled  our  differences  with  them  by  the  Anglo-French  Entente 
of  1904 — and,  still  more,  since  the  w’ar — he  has  loved  Germany 
against  ns  both.  If  Germany  should  win  the  war  and  dominate 
the  Near  East,  his  affections  would  doubtless  be  transferred  else¬ 
where,  or  even  possibly  at  last  bestowed  on  us.  Fortunately,  it 
may  be  regarded,  even  now,  as  reasonably  certain  that  Germany 
can  never  win  the  war  sufficiently  for  the  Khedive’s  sentiments  to 
matter  any  longer.  By  this  last  adventure  he  has  doubtless  com¬ 
promised  himself  almost  as  much  in  the  eyes  of  the  Germans  as 
in  those  of  the  Allies,  and  no  fresh  political  upheavals  are  conceiv¬ 
able  under  which  so  generally  discredited  a  personage  could  return 
to  public  life.  Malcolm  McIlwraith 


LENIN  AS  PEOTEGE  OF  THE  OLD  EEGIME. 


Not  the  least  of  the  sins  of  the  old  regime  in  Russia  was  the 
help  it  gave  to  Lenin  in  the  building-up  of  his  organisation  and 
the  spreading  of  his  ideas.  This  was  no  mere  indulgent  tolera¬ 
tion  or  passive  connivance.  Far  from  it ;  the  Tsar’s  political 
police  took  a  very  active  and  enterprising  part  in  the  Bolshevik 
propaganda,  clearing  obstacles  from  its  path,  assisting  in  the  im¬ 
portation  and  circulation  of  its  illegal  literature,  and  even  sup¬ 
porting  it  financially.  At  almost  any  time  subsequent  to  the 
crushing  of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1905-6,  the  Ohrana 
had  it  in  its  power  completely  to  destroy  the  machinery  by  which 
the  extreme  form  of  Marxian  socialism  w’as  gradually  gaining  an 
ascendancy  over  the  urban  masses  in  Russia,  to  place  the  most 
effective  agitators  actually  in  the  country  under  lock  and  key,  and 
to  cut  the  connections  by  which  the  propaganda  was  directed 
from  beyond  the  frontier.  For  its  own  reasons,  it  preferred  to 
take  Bolshevism  under  its  protection,  and  if  Lenin,  on  his  return 
to  Russia  after  the  Revolution,  found  the  ground  well  prepared 
for  his  devastating  campaign,  it  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to 
the  work  which  the  Ohrana  had  done  on  his  behalf.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  could  never  have  triumphed 
had  it  not  been  for  the  devious  policy  of  the  Russian  Department 
of  Police  ;  but,  assuredly,  without  the  preliminary  co-operation  of 
the  Ohrana  and  the  renewed  zeal  w'hich  its  agents  displayed  in  his 
cause  as  soon  as  they  realised  that  it  represented  the  best  chance 
of  a  restoration  of  themselves  to  their  old  positions  of  profit  and 
power,  his  success  could  have  been  neither  so  rapid  nor  so  com¬ 
plete  as  it  actually  was. 

An  autocracy  deliberately  fostering  a  conspiracy  to  upset  itself 
is  one  of  those  paradoxes  of  Oriental  politics  w'hich  the  Western 
mind  at  first  finds  it  hard  to  take  seriously.  As  wdll,  however, 
presently  be  seen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
facts.  In  this  case,  they  have  been  established  by  a  semi¬ 
judicial  procedure  to  the  findings  of  w'hich  no  objection  can  be 
taken.  Nor  is  it  so  difficult  to  understand  the  action  of  the 
Ohrana — when  once  the  necessary  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  difference  between  the  political  practices  of  East  and  West— 
if  we  consider  the  motives  by  which  it  was  actuated.  As  has 
already  been  said,  at  any  time  dowm  to  the  Revolution  it  could 
have  extinguished  Bolshevism  as  an  organised  force  as  one  snuffs 
out  a  candle.  So  long  as  it  was  in  a  position  to  do  this,  no  grave 
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danger  threatened  from  that  particular  direction  at  any  rate,  and 
it  naturally  could  not  foresee  a  time  when  Lenin’s  emissaries 
would  be  able  to  preach  his  doctrines  openly  in  every  factory  and 
every  barrack-yard  in  Russia.  But  it  was  only  by  itself  becoming 
a  partner  in  Bolshevism,  by  filling  the  chief  executive  of  the 
Party  wdth  its  own  agents,  that  it  was  enabled  to  secure  this 
absolute  control  over  the  destinies  of  the  extreme  Social-Demo¬ 
cratic  propaganda.  Another  motive  which  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  the  determination  of  the  peculiar  attitude  of  the  Ohrana  towards 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  general  was  of  a  less  legitimate 
character.  This  was  the  desire  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  pres¬ 
tige  and  power  which  made  the  political  police  the  real  autocrat 
of  all  the  Russians.  The  Ohrana  would  never  have  been  able  to 
usurp  this  position  unless  it  had  been  able  to  show,  with  some 
degree  of  plausibility,  that  it  was  the  only  solid  foundation  on 
which  the  old  regime  rested.  Dangers  to  the  State  were  necessary 
to  justify  its  existence,  and  for  this  reason  it  preferred  to  en¬ 
courage  them  up  to  a  certain  point  rather  than  put  an  end  to 
them  altogether.  Probably  it  w'as  also  influenced  to  some  extent 
by  the  calculation  that  the  preaching  of  violent  political  theories 
would  have  a  calming  and  restraining  effect  on  the  mass  of  the 
population,  and  check  the  spread  of  revolutionary  sympathies  in 
those  quarters  where  they  w^ere  most  likely  to  be  really  danger¬ 
ous.  With  the  same  idea  the  German  police  has  also  shown  an 
otherwise  unmtelligible  leniency  in  its  dealings  wdth  the  more 
extreme  forms  of  Socialism. 

Whatever  the  Ohrana’s  motives  may  have  been,  it  seems  to  have 
overreached  itself.  It  probably  did  not  reckon  sufiiciently  with 
the  human  element  in  its  own  service.  Apparently,  it  gradually 
began  to  lose  sight  of  its  own  original  objects  and  to  associate 
itself  in  a  half-conscious  enthusiasm  with  the  cause  of  Bolshevism. 
Such  a  process  was  not  only  natural,  but  inevitable.  Ulterior 
motives  can  never  be  an  effective  driving  force  for  the  many. 
The  mass  of  the  officials  and  agents  of  the  Ohrana  in  the  end 
evidently  limited  their  vision  to  their  immediate  purpose,  which 
was  the  promotion  of  Bolshevism,  and  acted  as  if  that  was  some¬ 
thing  desirable  in  itself.  Otherwise,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the 
tone  of  benevolence,  and  even  tenderness,  with  which  Bolshevism 
was  treated  in  official  correspondence.  No  doubt  Lenin  was  right 
when  he  said  that  this  phase  of  their  mutual  relationships  was  of 
much  more  advantage  to  Bolshevism  than  it  was  to  the  Ohrana 
and  its  employers. 

This  statement  Lenin  made  in  his  evidence  on  the  case  of 
Roman  Malinovski,  the  leader  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  the  fourth 
Douma,  who,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  was 
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shown  to  have  been  an  agent  of  the  political  police,  and  to  have 
owed  his  parliamentary  seat  largely  to  the  official  support  given 
to  him  at  the  election.  Malinovski  figured  here  not  as  the 
defendant,  actual  or  eventual,  but  as  the  pi^ce  de  conviction. 

The  remarkable  story  of  his  duplicity  formed  the  gravamen  of 
the  charge  against  the  former  Minister  of  the  Interior,  A.  A.  Maka- 
roff,  and  those  of  his  immediate  subordinates  who  were  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  the  political  police.  It  was  investigated 
in  the  fullest  detail  by  the  Special  Commission  appointed  by  the 
first  Provisional  Government  to  inquire  into  the  official  conduct  of  1 
the  chief  servants  of  the  old  regime.  All  the  available  witnesses 
w'ere  examined,  including,  on  one  side,  the  Bolshevik  leaders, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  former  chiefs  of  the  Ohrana ;  and,  in 
addition,  every  pertinent  document  from  the  secret  archives  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  was  produced.  In  its  rejK>rt,  which 
pronounced  for  the  criminal  prosecution  of  Makaroff  and  the 
others  implicated  with  him,  the  Commission  set  forth  all  the 
ascertained  facts  as  to  the  unnatural  partnership  between  Lenin 
and  the  Ohrana  for  the  building  up  of  the  Bolshevist  Party  in 
Bussia. 

From  this  report  it  appears  that  in  1911  the  Russian  Social- 
Democratic  organisation  had  completely  broken  dowm.  Of  the 
Russian  section  of  the  Central  Committee  only  one  member  re¬ 
mained  at  liberty,  and  the  “  bureau  ”  abroad  w-as  split  up  into 
a  number  of  mutually  hostile  groups.  The  whereabouts  and 
activity  of  the  heads  of  the  Party  were  perfectly  well  known  to 
the  Ohrana,  and  were  even  recorded  by  it  in  “synoptic  tables." 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  Lenin  called  a  conclave  in  Paris,  with 
the  object  of  reviving  the  Central  Committee.  At  this  gathering, 
which  consisted  exclusively  of  adherents  of  Lenin,  it  was  decided 
to  destroy  the  “  foreign  bureau,”  by  recalling  from  it  all  the 
Bolshevik  members,  and  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  convention  j 
of  an  all-Russian  conference.  Emissaries  were,  accordingly,  sent  I 
to  Russia  to  contrive  the  election  of  delegates.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  for  the  Ohrana,  which  had  been  kept  fully  advised  by 
its  spies  of  all  that  w^as  being  done  to  nip  in  the  bud  a  menacing 
revolutionary  development.  What  it  actually  did  w^as  not  quite 
that.  There  seem  to  have  existed  at  that  time  five  distinct 
groups  within  the  Russian  Social-Democratic  Party.  On  the 
right  wme  the  Mensheviki,  the  Jewish  ”  Bund,”  and  the 
“  liquidators,”  whatever  they  may  have  been.  All  these  were 
apparently  opposed  to  “illegal  ”  agitation,  and  violently  hostile  to 
the  extremist  programme  put  forward  by  Lenin.  On  the  other 
w'ing  W'ere  the  “conciliators,”  a  branch  of  the  Bolsheviki  who 
were  in  favour  of  a  reunion  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party,  and 
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the  neck-or-nothing  Leninites,  of  whose  views  and  tactics  we 
are  just  now  only  too  painfully  aware.  Among  these  five  groups 
the  Ohrana  showed  a  very  significant  discrimination.  Whereas 
the  emissaries  sent  by  Lenin  to  arrange  for  the  election  of  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  conference  were  allowed  to  travel  at  their  pleasure 
through  Eussia  and  to  hold  their  meetings  undisturbed,  the  agents 
of  the  other  groups  were  nearly  all  arrested  the  moment  they 
crossed  the  frontier,  and  were,  consequently,  unable  to  carry  out 
their  missions.  Only  when  they  tried  to  get  into  touch  with  the 
masses  of  the  workmen  in  the  towns  were  the  Leninites  in  any 
way  interfered  with.  So  long  as  they  confined  themselves  to 
convening  small  meetings  of  people  notoriously  in  sympathy  with 
their  views,  they  were  left  unmolested.  In  this  way  one  of  them 
was  able  to  procure  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  conference 
from  five  different  towns. 

All  this  while  the  Ohrana  knew  perfectly  well  what  was  being 
done.  By  its  agents  inside  the  Party,  it  was  kept  closely  in¬ 
formed  of  every  step  taken  by  the  Leninite  emissaries.  Its 
attitude  towards  them  was  clearly  defined  in  a  report  sent  by  its 
Moscow  branch  to  the  Department  of  Police,  in  which  it  was  said 
that  “the  arrest  at  Moscow  in  August,  1911,  of  the  Bolshevik 
Conciliator  Eykoff,  and  the  consequent  liquidation  of  the  facts 
thus  revealed,  had  an  influence  of  exceptional  significance  on  the 
work  of  the  Party,”  for  “the  representatives  of  the  Leninite  ten¬ 
dency  who  remained  in  freedom  were  left  masters  of  the 
situation.” 

The  Party  conference  was  eventually  held  at  Prague  on 
January  19th,  1912.  It  was  attended  by  thirteen  delegates,  of 
whom  three  were  in  the  pay  of  the  Moscow  Ohrana  alone.  These 
were  Malinovski,  Briandinski,  and  Eomanoff.  Lenin,  of  course, 
dominated  the  proceedings,  and  he  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution,  ostracising  from  the  Party  all  Social-Democrats  who 
confined  themselves  to  purely  “  legal  ”  methods  of  propaganda. 
It  was  decided  to  take  part  in  the  forthcoming  elections  for  the 
Imperial  Douma,  and  the  police-spy,  Malinovski,  was  chosen  as 
candidate  for  the  Moscow  Government.  He  was  solemnly  in¬ 
structed  to  abstain  from  subterranean  agitation  till  the  elections 
were  over,  so  as  to  deprive  the  police  of  all  pretext  for  arresting 
him.  A  special  cormnittee  was  formed  to  arrange  for  the  smug¬ 
gling  of  illegal  literature  into  Russia,  and  another  of  the  police 
spies,  Briandinski,  was  appointed  head  of  this  body.  The  task 
of  receiving  the  imported  pamphlets  and  fly-sheets  in  Moscow  and 
diffusing  them  throughout  the  country  was  laid  upon  the  third 
member  of  the  Moscow  Ohrana  triumvirate,  Romanoff. 

While  the  conference  was  still  sitting,  two  of  the  Social- 
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Democrat  members  of  the  third  Douma  arrived  at  Prague  to 
discuss  future  tactics  with  the  delegates.  One  of  this  pair  was 
also  in  the  pay  of  the  police.  Three  of  the  conference  delegates 
were  charged  to  negotiate  with  them,  Lenin  and  Malinovski  being 
among  the  number.  Thus,  out  of  the  five  participants  in  these 
subsidiary  discussions  two  were  agents  of  the  Ohrana,  which  had 
•a  representative  on  both  sides.  Needless  to  say,  the  police  were  i 
very  fully  informed  of  everything  that  was  said  and  done.  In 
his  reports  to  them-,  Malinovski  even  went  into  not  immediately 
relevant,  but,  at  the  same  time,  rather  illuminating  details,  such 
as  that  “  the  Austrian  police,  usually  suspicious  and  disobliging 
to  Kussian  travellers,  adopted  towards  Lenin  and  the  Social- 
Democrats  who  had  come  to  meet  him  an  attitude  of  exceptional 
indulgence  and  even  benevolence.”  Had  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  already  a  prevision  of  the  splendid  services  which  Lenin 
was  before  long  to  render  it,  or  was  it  merely  acting  on  the  ' 
principle  that  the  infection  of  Russia  with  Bolshevism  was  a  j 
good  thing  for  that  country’s  neighbours? 

Malinovski  had  no  occasion  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the 
Prague  conference  in  order  to  avoid  arrest.  Evidently  there  ^ 
never  was  a  time  during  his  political  career  when  he  had  less  to 
fear  from  the  authorities  than  he  had  in  the  interval  between  i 
the  conference  and  the  general  elections  for  the  Douma.  The 
Moscow  Ohrana,  which  had  no  fewer  than  fifteen  agents  in  the 
local  Social-Democratic  organisations,  decided  that  he  must  be 
elected,  and  watched  over  him  with  the  solicitude  of  a  guardian 
angel.  Twice  serious  obstacles  to  his  election  appeared.  In  both 
cases  he  himself  was  powerless ;  but  the  Ohrana,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  omnipotent  in  Russia,  and  was  bound  by  no  restrictions, 
legal  or  otherwise.  It  promptly  intervened  and  swept  the  ob-  [ 
structions  from  his  path.  The  first  of  these  obstacles  arose  in-  L 
directly  out  of  the  strange  complications  of  the  old  Russian  r 
electoral  law.  In  order  to  qualify  for  election  by  the  workmen's  ■ 
”  curia,”  as  it  was  called,  of  the  Moscow  Government,  Malinovski 
had  to  be  employed  in  one  of  the  factories  of  the  district  for  six 
consecutive  months  preceding  the  pollings.  He  was  a  metal  I 
worker,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  in  a 
factory ;  but  here  he  had  the  misfortune  to  excite  the  personal 
antipathy  of  his  foreman,  a  man  named  Krivoff,  who  apparently 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  him  dismissed.  The  Moscow'  Ohrana 
became  seriously  alarmed,  and  rejwrted  to  its  head,  the  vice¬ 
director  of  the  Police  Department,  Vissarionoff,  that  Krivoff  must 
be  arrested,  ‘‘in  order  that  Malinovski  may  not  be  deprived  of 
his  full  rights,  w’hich  are  exceedingly  important  at  the  present 
moment,  as  without  them  we  should  have  an  undesirable  fiasco 
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at  a  time  when  it  is  urgently  necessary  to  facilitate  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  his  wishes.”  This  appeal  was  laid  before  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  who  issued  instructions  for  the  arrest  of  KrivofF. 

Moreover,  the  Ministry  regarded  the  election  of  Malinovski 
as  so  vital  a  matter  that  it  sent  Vissarionoff  specially  to  Moscow , 
so  that  he  might  be  able  to  deal  promptly,  on  the  spot,  wdth  any 
further  difficulties  that  might  arise.  Immediately  on  his  arrival, 
he  demanded  the  dossier  of  Malinovski,  and,  on  looking  it 
through,  was  horrified  to  find  that  the  Ohrana-Bolshevik  candi¬ 
date  had  four  convictions  for  house-breaking  standing  against  him. 
He  duly  reported  this  painful  discovery  to  his  chief,  the  Director 
of  the  Police  Department,  Bieletzki,  and  his  letter  was  among 
the  documents  submitted  to  the  Special  Commission.  It  bore 
the  endorsement,  in  Bieletzki’s  writing:  ‘‘Reported  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  matter  of  the  election  is  to  be  left 
to  take  its  natural  course.”  When  this  decision  w'as  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  head  of  the  Ohrana  at  Moscow  he  could  not  restrain 
his  delight,  and  telegraphed  to  Petrograd  :  ‘‘  Matter  has  been 
left  to  take  its  natural  course.  Success  assured.”  A  few  days 
later  his  confidence  w'as  justified,  and  he  was  able  to  telegraph  : 
“  Successfully  fulfilled.”  Malinovski  had  been  elected.  But  this 
result  had  been  obtained  only  by  two  grossly  illegal  acts  on  the 
I  part  of  an  organ  of  the  Government.  An  innocent  man  had  been 
I  arrested,  and  the  election  of  a  candidate  disqualified  by  a  criminal 
I  past  from  sitting  in  the  Douma  had  been  not  merely  connived  at, 
but  actively  promoted. 

I  Thus  it  was  that  Roman  Malinovski,  traitor  and  police-spy, 

I  became  the  leader  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  the  fourth  Imperial  Douma. 
And  here  a  few  words  about  the  antecedents  of  this  principal 
villain  of  the  piece  may  not  be  out  of  place.  In  the  report  of 
the  Commission  Malinovski  is  referred  to  as  a  ‘‘ krestianin,”  or 
peasant,  but  in  the  official  list  of  members  of  the  Douma  he  is 
entered  as  a  ‘‘  shliakhtitch,”  or  Polish  nobleman.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  decide  which  is  the  correct  definition  of  his  status, 
though  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what  extent  this  ‘  ‘  up¬ 
rising  of  the  proletariat  ”  has  been  organised  and  led  by  people 
from  the  other  extreme  of  the  social  scale.  In  any  case,  Malin¬ 
ovski  is  not  a  Russian,  but  a  Pole.  Though  he  received  very 
little  in  the  way  of  education,  he  seems  to  have  excellent  natural 
parts,  a  keen  intelligence,  inexhaustible  energy,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  gift  of  volcanic,  impassioned  oratory.  Both  his  revolutionary 
colleagues,  who  dubbed  him  ‘‘  the  Russian  Rebel,”  and  his  police 
employers  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  talents  and  utility. 
Several  phases  of  his  career  the  Special  Commission  was  unable 
satisfactorily  to  illuminate,  but  it  was  established  that  he  was  a 
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real  renegade,  who  had  sold  his  convictions  and  betrayed  a  cause 
to  which  he  had,  at  the  outset,  been  sincerely  attached.  His 
connection  with  the  Social-Democrats  began  in  1901  or  1902,  and 
he  was  an  active  member  of  the  committee  on  labour  questions 
organised  by  the  Party  members  in  the  third  Douma.  In  1906 
he  became  secretary  of  the  Petrograd  Union  of  Metal  Workers, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  very  successful  in  keeping  that 
association  together,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  pronounced 
to  be  illegal.  At  the  end  of  1909  he  was  arrested  at  the  breaking, 
up  of  a  Social-Democratic  meeting  at  Petrograd,  and  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  reside  any  further  in  that  city.  In  consequence  of  this 
prohibition  he  moved  to  Moscow.  The  date  of  his  first  yielding 
to  the  seductions  of  the  Ohrana  could  not  be  definitely  fixed. 
This  was  due  mainly  to  the  Ohrana’s  practice  of  always  referring 
to  its  agents  by  nicknames,  which  were  frequently  changed. 
Thus,  Malinovski’s  first  identified  appearance  in  its  records  was 
under  the  disguise  of  “  Portnoi,”  or  ”  the  tailor,”  and  w'hen  he 
attained  the  dignity  of  member  of  parliament,  and  was  dealt  with 
direct  by  Assistant  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  he  was,  in  accordance 
with  the  best  traditions  of  spy  literature,  known  by  the  single 
letter  ‘‘  X.”  There  were  indications  that  he  had  been  on  terms 
of  confidence  with  the  Ohrana  since  the  earliest  days  of  his 
secretaryship  of  the  Metal  Workers’  Union,  but  his  definite  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  police-spy  could  not  be  traced  further  back  than 
April,  1910,  when  he  was  arrested  at  Moscow',  and  probably 
succumbed  to  that  diabolic  combination  of  torture  and  temptation 
which  forced  so  many  revolutionaries  into  the  path  of  betrayal. 
Even  after  he  had  taken  the  final  plunge  his  dw'elling  w'as  five 
times  raided  by  the  police.  This,  however,  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
for  it  not  infrequently  happened  that  the  Ohrana  had  to  exercise 
all  its  arts  to  keep  its  agents  from  arrest  or  to  extricate  them 
from  prison. 

On  his  election  to  the  Douma,  Malinovski’s  circumstances 
underwent  a  change,  which  he  probably  valued  much  higher  than 
his  new  status  as  a  legislator,  for  his  secret  employers  raised  his 
salary  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  roubles  a  month.  In  the  interval 
w'hich  elapsed  before  the  meeting  of  the  Douma,  he  received  from 
Lenin  the  mission  to  seek  out  all  the  other  five  Bolshevik  deputies 
and  persuade  them  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Cracow  for  inspira¬ 
tion.  By  that  time  Lenin  had  moved  from  Paris  to  the  Galician 
capital ,  so  that  he  might  the  more  easily  control  the  tactics  of  his 
Party  in  the  Chamber  and  contribute  regularly  to  the  Pravda, 
which  had  recently  been  started  and  was  already  the  official 
organ  of  Bolshevism.  To  facilitate  Malinovski’s  mission,  the 
Ohrana  supplied  him  with  a  forged  passport  made  out  in  the 
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name  of  “  Gregory  Eiwald.”  Only  one  incident  of  this  tour 
need  trouble  us.  The  Governor  of  Vladimir,  hearing  on  what 
errand  Malinovski  had  arrived  in  the  capital  of  that  province, 
telegraphed  to  the  Police  Department,  asking  whether  a  foreign 
passport  was  to  be  issued  to  the  local  Bolshevist  member.  The 
reply  received  from  Bieletzki  w^as  :  “Passport  must  be  granted.” 
As  things  turned  out  Malinovski  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  who 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  Cracow  on  that  occasion,  though  his 
colleagues  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  high  priest  of  Bolshevism  at 
subsequent  dates. 

When  Malinovski  arrived  in  Petrograd  for  the  parliamen- 
I  tary  session  he  was  put  into  immediate  touch  with  the  head  of 
the  Ohrana,  Vissarionolf,  who  found  him  “an  interesting  and 
enlightened  coadjutor,  devoted  both  to  his  work  and  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  which  employs  him.”  Together  they  discussed  the 
instructions  which  Malinovski  at  various  dates  received  from 
Lenin,  and  no  objection  to  the  carrying  out  of  these  seems  to 
have  been  raised  by  the  police.  They  also  talked  over  the  speeches 
,  which  Alalinovski  was  to  deliver  in  the  Douma,  and  of  which  he 
submitted  the  texts  for  correction.  In  some  cases  these  speeches 
were  in  Malinovski’s  own  wording,  but  in  many  they  were  the 
work  of  Lenin,  Zinovietf,  or  other  prominent  revolutionary 
refugees.  Among  the  papers  laid  before  the  Special  Commission 
was  a  copy  of  a  declaration  which  was  made  in  the  Douma  by 
the  Social-Democrats  on  December  20th,  1912,  but  which  was 
communicated  to  the  police  by  Malinovski  more  than  a  week 
earlier.  The  copy  show'ed  an  emendation  in  Vissarionoff’s 
writing,  and  though  Malinovski  did  not  read  to  the  Douma  what 
the  head  of  the  Ohrana  wished  him  to  say,  he  at  any  rate  with¬ 
held  the  passage  which  had  been  struck  out.  An  endorsement  on 
the  copy  in  the  writing  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Makaroff, 
showed  that  it  had  also  been  read  by  him.  Yet  though  the 
declaration  had  thus  been  “passed”  by  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  the  newspapers  Pravda  and  Lutch  (The  Ray)  were 
prosecuted  for  printing  it. 

That  was  not  the  only  time  that  Malinovski  got  the  Pravda 
into  trouble.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  this  paper,  and 
one  of  his  articles  cost  the  editor  a  fine  of  five  hundred  roubles. 
There  was,  however,  an  item  to  set  off  against  this,  for  a  note 
of  expenses  in  Vissarionoff’s  writing  contained  the  following 
item  :  “  November  17th,  1912,  three  hundred  roubles  paid  to  X 
to  cover  outlay  on  a  soiree  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pravda."  At 
that  time  Malinovski  was  treasurer  of  the  funds  of  the  paper,  and 
he  discussed  his  accounts,  like  everything  else  which  concerned 
the  Party,  with  Vissarionoff.  The  latter  kept  a  diary  of  Malin- 
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ovski’s  communications,  and  this  provided  the  Special  Commission 
with  much  illuminating  information. 

Malinovski’s  Domna  speeches  (censored  by  Vissarionoff,  it 
must  be  remembered)  were  subversive  in  substance  and  furious 
in  form.  He  blared  all  the  tones  with  which  we  have  grown  so 
unpleasantly  familiar  of  late,  demanding  the  end  of  “  capitalism,” 
the  overthrow  of  Tsardom  and  the  setting  up  of  a  republic,  the 
confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  gentry,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
When  he  was  speaking  the  deputy  presidents  fled  from  the  chair 
and  left  to  the  broad  shoulders  of  M.  Rodzianko  a  responsibility 
which  was  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear.  And  heavy  indeed  it  was, 
for  the  ^Minister  President  more  than  once  hinted  that  the  Douma 
w'ould  be  packed  off  home  if  the  orators  of  the  left  were  not 
checked  in  the  expression  of  their  views.  One  of  the  most  fiery 
of  Malinovski’s  speeches  wms  a  denunciation  of  others  for  having 
done  what  he  was  at  the  very  moment  doing  himself — serving 
the  two  masters  whose  services  were  the  most  incompatible  of 
all  in  Russia. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Douma  the  Social-Democrats  were  still 
nominally  one  party,  though  but  little  cohesion  existed  between 
its  two  wings,  and  Malinovski,  as  the  leading  Bolshevik, 
naturally  became  its  vice-president.  However,  carrying  out  the 
instructions  received  from  Lenin,  and  approved  by  Vissarionoff, 
he  set  himself  to  bring  about  the  final  breach  which  would  give 
the  extremists  the  liberty  of  action  desired  by  their  intellectual 
chief.  In  this  he  was  cordially  supiwrted  by  the  Ohrana,  which 
circularised  its  branches,  instructing  them  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  exacerbate  the  differences  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  Party.  At  the  end  of  December,  1912,  Vissarionoff  noted  in 
his  diary  as  the  substance  of  a  communication  from  Malinovski : 
“  The  position  of  the  Party  is  such  that  the  six  Bolsheviki  might 
be  instigated  to  split  the  whole  Party  by  their  action  into  Bol¬ 
sheviki  and  Mensheviki.”  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  autumn 
of  the  following  year  that  this  aim  was  attained,  and  that  the 
Bolsheviki  broke  away  from  the  other  Social-Democrats  and 
formed  a  quite  distinct  parliamentary  unit,  with  Malinovski  as 
their  president.  This  wms  the  will  of  Lenin,  and  also  that  of  the 
political  police,  who  issued  orders  that  a  coalescence  of  the  parted 
factions  must  be  prevented  if  possible. 

In  addition  to  his  parliamentary  and  journalistic  work, 
Malinovski  continued  to  act  as  the  link  between  the  Ohrana  and 
Lenin.  His  visits  to  Cracow  were  much  more  frequent  than 
those  of  any  other  of  the  Bolshevist  leaders  actually  resident  in 
Russia,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1914  he  made  a  “  European 
tour  ”  with  Lenin  for  the  purposes  of  propaganda.  Their 
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raissiou  took  them  to  Switzerland,  BiTissels,  and  Paris,  and  at 
the  last-mentioned  place  Vladimir  Bourtzeff  was  present  at  a 
(xathering  of  four  hundred  Kussians,  to  whom  Malinovski  boasted 
of  the  rupture  he  had  brought  about  in  the  Douma  Party,  and 
recommended  the  adoption  of  similar  tactics  by  the  Bolshevists 
living  abroad.  The  spy  also  talked  to  a  smaller  private  circle  of 
the  initiated  on  the  question  of  tactics,  and  it  is  evident  that  his 
authority  at  that  time  was  beginning  seriously  to  rival  that  of 
Lenin  himself. 

Malinovski’s  final  exit  from  the  parliamentary  scene  was  very 
dramatic,  and  formed  a  fitting  climax  to  his  strange  career.  On 
May  5th,  1914,  the  left  of  the  Douma  attempted  to  howl  down 
the  Minister  President  Goremykin,  and  twenty-one  deputies  were 
suspended  for  fifteen  sittings.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they  in¬ 
cluded  Malinovski,  who,  in  the  course  of  their  consultations  as  to 
!  their  next  steps,  urged  that  it  was  “impossible  to  fight  this 
j  battle  with  parliamentary  weapons,”  and  that  “more  revolu- 
I  tionary  action  in  the  way  of  street  demonstrations  of  w'orkmen  ” 

I  should  be  adopted.  However,  he  failed  to  carry  the  majority  of 
the  suspended  with  him,  and  it  w'as  eventually  decided  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  sharply  worded  protest.  A  couple  of  members, 
one  of  wdiom  w’as  Kerensky,  attempted  to  read  this  protest  from 
the  tribune  of  the  Douma,  but  were  pulled  up  by  the  President. 
Then  Malinovski  took  over  the  task,  and  he  continued  to  read,  in 
spite  of  all  the  prohibitions  of  the  chair.  In  the  end  an  attendant 
was  sent  to  tell  him  that  if  he  persisted  in  ignoring  the  rulings  of 
the  President  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  him  by  force,  and 
he  then  at  last  returned  to  his  seat.  That  was  his  last  appearance 
in  the  Douma.  On  the  following  day  he  bluntly  told  his  party 
colleagues  that  he  had  resigned  his  mandate.  He  gave  no  reasons 
for  this  action,  and  almost  immediately  disappeared  from  view 
altogether. 

His  resignation,  in  the  absence  of  other  and  more  satisfactory 
explanation,  w’as  naturally  brought  into  connection  with  the 
stormy  scenes  with  which  his  parliamentary  course  had  closed, 
.^s  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  By 
a  curious  coincidence,  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  came  into 
such  violent  conflict  w'ith  the  chair  of  the  Douma,  the  President 
of  that  assembly,  M.  Rodzianko,  was  let  into  the  secret  of  his 
real  status  as  a  publicist  and  a  legislator.  The  disclosure  was  made 
by  the  new  chief  of  the  Ohrana,  General  Dzhounkovski,  who  prior 
to  his  appointment  had  learnt  the  truth  about  Malinovski,  and 
j  had  firmly  determined  to  “  put  a  stop  to  this  abomination  ”  as 
I  soon  as  he  was  in  a  position  to  do  so,  but  in  such  a  way  as  “  to 
avoid  a  scandal  either  for  the  Douma  or  for  the  Ministers.”  The 
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method  he  actually  adopted  was  to  make  a  bargain  with 
Malinovski,  who,  for  the  payment  in  advance  of  a  year’s  salary  of 
6,000  roubles,  undertook  to  retire  from  the  Douma  and  leave 
Russia.  Scruples  were  not  encouraged  among  the  higher  hierarchy 
of  the  Ohrana,  and  General  Lopouhin,  an  ex-director  of  the 
police  department,  who  during  a  chance  meeting  with  Bourtzeff 
in  a  German  train  completed  the  chain  of  evidence  against  Azeff, 
had  to  pay  for  his  tender  conscience  with  a  long  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment.  General  Dzhonnkovski  survived  the  Malinovski  episode, 
but  succumbed  to  another  attack  of  virtuous  indignation  :  he  met 
some  impudent  demand  of  Rasputin  by  kicking  that  arch-impostor 
out  of  his  office,  and  very  soon  he  was  removed  from  his  post. 

On  leaving  Russia  Malinovski  went  to  Cracow,  where  he  seems 
to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  Lenin  as  to  the  causes  of 
his  sudden  withdrawal  from  the  Douma.  Though  the  secret  was 
still  well  kept  ugly  rumours  got  about,  and  Lenin  used  all  his 
authority  to  discredit  them.  Ultimately,  however,  the  charges 
against  Malinovski  took  so  definite  a  shape  that  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  submit  them  to  a  party  “  court  of  honour.”  This 
tribunal  consisted  of  Lenin,  Zinovieff  (Apfelbaum),  and  Ganetzki 
(Fiirstenberg).  Its  finding  w'as  that  there  were  ‘‘  absolutely  no 
ground*'"  for  doubting  the  political  honesty  of  Malinovski.” 

All  th.  the  Special  Commission  could  discover  as  to  Malinovski’s 
subseque'x  t  movements  was  that,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
he  turned  up  in  one  of  the  prisoners’  camps  in  Germany,  where 
he  started  a  Bolshevist  propaganda  among  his  fellow-captives. 
His  particular  theme  was  the  Erfurt  programme,  which  was,  and 
perhaps  still  is,  the  charter  of  the  German  Socialists.  Several 
of  the  Russian  prisoners  who  had  listened  to  his  expositions  of 
this  creed  wrote  of  his  propaganda  work  in  terms  of  great 
enthusiasm.  Lenin  received  a  number  of  letters  written  by  him 
from  the  camp,  and  seems  to  have  gone  on  trusting  him  till  the 
Revolution  finally  laid  bare  his  true  character.  After  the  report 
of  the  Special  Commission  was  published  Malinovski  wrote  to  the 
Russian  Minister  of  Justice,  demanding  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  obtain  his  release,  so  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of  facing 
his  accusers.  He  declared  proudly  :  “A  sentence  pronounced  in 
my  absence  I  cannot  admit  to  be  just,  whatever  it  may  be.”  At 
the  same  time  he  expressed  his  confidence  that  the  Germans 
would  not  raise  special  obstacles  to  his  release.  If  there  are  any 
rudiments  of  gratitude  left  in  the  German  mind  he  was  prob¬ 
ably  right.  E.  H.  Wilcox. 
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VAUVENAEGUES  AND  THE  SENTIMENT 
OF  “LA  GLOIEE.” 


If  we  had  been  in  Paris  on  a  summer’s  day  in  1744,  we  might 
have  seen  emerge  from  a  modest  house  in  the  ungenteel  Eue  du 
Paon  (Peacock  Street)  a  young  man  of  less  than  29  years  of  age. 

It  is  improbable  that  we  should  have  been  drawn  to  him  without 
warning,  for,  though  his  expression  was  very  pleasant,  he  was  not 
distinguished-looking,  and,  though  he  was  uncomplaining,  his 
evident  air  of  suffering  was  painful  to  witness.  He  had  the 
gallant  bearing  of  a  soldier  and  a  certain  noble  elegance,  but  a 
shade  over  his  eyes  testified  to  the  failure  of  his  eyesight,  and  he 
shambled  along  with  difficulty  on  two  lame  legs.  If  we  followed 
him,  he  would  probably  take  us  slowly  to  the  Garden  of  the 
Luxembourg,  where  it  was  very  unlikely  that  anyone  would  greet 
him.  He  would  presently  turn  out  of  the  fashionable  prome¬ 
nade,  to  contemplate  the  poor  and  the  unforlunate.  Some¬ 
times  he  would  stop  those  who  seemed  most  wretched,  and  would 
try  to  share  their  sorrow's  ;  but  sympathy  on  the  part  of  gentle¬ 
man  was  strange,  or  else  there  was  something  in  hims*  if  which 
failed  to  express  his  tenderness,  for  he  complained  that  the 
unfortunate  always  turned  away  from  him.  If,  at  the  moment  of 
such  a  repulse,  we  had  addressed  him,  and  had  respectfully  offered 
him  our  sympathy,  he  w'ould  have  struggled  with  his  painful  shy¬ 
ness,  and  would  have  told  us  that  he  felt  no  resentment  against 
those  who  rejected  his  help.  Nothing  hardened  his  heart,  and  the 
lack  of  response  merely  doubled  his  pity.  He  would  assure  us, 
with  the  pale  smile  which  w'as  the  charm  of  his  anaemic  counten¬ 
ance,  that  those  who  were  vicious  w'ere  so  by  their  misfortune, 
not  their  fault,  and  that  of  the  worst  criminals  he  was  persuaded 
that,  if  they  could,  they  w'ould  “end  their  days  in  innocence.” 
With  an  exquisite  and  simple  politeness  he  w'ould  leave  us  wonder¬ 
ing  a  little  who  this  pathetic  young  man,  wuth  all  the  stigmata 
upon  him  of  poverty  and  sickness  bravely  borne,  might  be ;  and 
there  w'ould  be  none  to  explain  to  us  that  it  was  the  Marquis  de 
Vauvenargues,  come  homo  a  broken  man  from  the  wars  in 
Bohemia. 

This  inconspicuous  personage,  who  glided  almost  like  a  ghost 
through  less  than  thirty-two  years  of  pain  and  adversity,  was  not 
merely  the  greatest  moralist  that  France  produced  in  the  course 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  was  of  all  the  world’s  writers  per- 
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haps  the  one  who  has  lifted  highest  the  banner  of  hope  and  jo\ 
in  heroism  and  virtue.  In  La  Eochefoucauld  we  encounter  a 
representative  of  the  dominant  class,  the  prince-dukes.  La 
Bruyk’e  was  a  typical  bourgeois.  In  Vauvenargues,  as  a  third 
example  of  the  moral  energy  of  France,  we  meet  with  a  specimen 
of  the  petite  noblesse,  the  impoverished  country  gentleman  who 
dragged  out  a  provincial  existence  in  obscurity  and  ignorance,  sup. 
ported  by  their  pride  in  a  long  pedigree.  Luc  de  Clapiers,  whose 
father  was  raised  to  the  marquisate  of  Vauvenargues  in  1722,  was 
born  seven  years  earlier  than  that  date  at  Aix  in  Provence,  where 
his  father  wms  mayor.  It  is  a  pleasant  touch  to  be  told  that  this 
father  was  the  only  magistrate  wLo  did  not  desert  his  post  when 
Aix  was  sw^ept  by  the  plague  in  1720.  There  seems  a  foreshadow¬ 
ing  here  of  his  famous  son’s  high  courage.  But  it  seems  also 
certain  that  there  was  no  appreciation  of  scholarship  or  literature 
in  the  househokl.  No  atmosphere  lees  benevolent  to  learning  can 
be  imagined.  The  future  philosopher  went  to  school  at  Aix  fora 
little  while,  and  then  his  weak  health  was  made  the  excuse  for 
cancelling  what  was  perhaps  looked  upon  as  a  needless  expense. 
He  w’as  thrown  upon  himself,  and  what  education  he  secured  was 
the  result  of  his  own  desultory  reading. 

Vauvenargues  never  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Greek  or  even 
Latin,  but  when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  came  across 
a  book  which  absolutely  transfigured  his  outlook  upon  the  world 
and  decided  the  course  of  his  aspirations.  This  was  none  less 
than  a  translation  of  the  “Lives”  of  Plutarch,  a  work  which  has 
had  a  very  remarkable  moral  effect  on  the  Frenchmen  of  four 
centuries.  We  know  not  which  this  particular  translation  was, 
but  it  would  be  pleasant  to  think  it  was  that  made  by  Ainyot  in 
1559.  The  effect  it  had  on  the  temperament  of  Vauvenargues 
must  be  told  in  his  own  words.  He  says  in  a  letter  to  Mirabeaii 
(March  22nd,  1740)  : 

“1  wept  for  joy  while  I  read  these  Lives.  No  iiight  went  by  but  I  lii.d 
spent  part  of  it  in  talking  to  Alcibiades,  to  Agesilaus,  or  to  others.  I 
walked'  in  the  streets  of  Rome  that  I  might  argue  with  the  Gracchi,  and 
when  stones  were  flung  at  Cato,  there  was  I  to  defend  him.  You  remember 
that  when  Csesar  wished  to  pass  a  law  wliich  was  too  much  in  favour  of 
the  populace,  Cato  tried  to  prevent  his  doing  so,  and  put  his  hand  on 
Cffisar’s  mouth  to  prevent  his  speaking?  These  modes  of  action,  so  unlike 
our  fashions  of  to-day,  made  a  deep  impression  on  me.” 

He  attributed  to  the  teaching  of  Plutarch  his  introduction  to 
the  master-passions  of  his  brief  future  existence,  namely  his 
devotion  to  a  sense  of  heroic  duty  and  his  determination  to  live 
up  to  the  measure  of  his  high  calling.  In  the  pages  of  Plutarch 
he  says  that  he  discovered  “la  vraie  grandeur  de  notre  ame”; 
here  was  exposed  before  him  a  scene  of  life,  illustrated  by  “virtue 
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without  limit,  pleasure  without  infamy,  wit  without  affectation, 

I  distinction  without  vanity,  and  vices  without  baseness  and  with- 
[  out  disguise.”  This  boyish  appreciation  is  worthy  of  our  attention, 
because  it  contains  the  future  moral  teaching  of  Vauvenargues  as 
in  a  nutshell.  To  our  great  regret,  it  is  the  only  positive  record 
which  survives  of  the  adolescence  of  this  great  mind,  on  whose 
development  w'e  should  so  gladly  dwell  if  it  were  possible.  In  one 
of  his  own  beautiful  phrases  Vauvenargues  says  :  “The  earliest 
days  of  spring  have  less  charm  than  the  budding  virtue  of  a 
young  man.”  In  his  own  case,  those  ”  earliest  days  ”  are  hope¬ 
lessly  sunken  into  oblivion. 

There  were  but  two  alternatives  for  a  lad  of  his  class  who  had 
to  make  a  living — the  Church  and  the  Army.  For  Vauvenargues 
there  could  be  no  question ;  he  was  born  to  be  a  soldier.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  King’s  Eegiment  as  a  second 
lieutenant,  and  he  marched  into  Lombardy  under  the  orders  of 
that  illustrious  marshal-general,  the  Duke  of  Villars,  now  in  his 
eighty-first  year,  but  still  the  unquestioned  summit  of  French 
military  genius.  The  idea  of  ‘‘  follow  ing  Hannibal  over  the 
mountains  ”  filled  our  young  philosopher  w'ith  an  enthusiasm 

[beyond  his  years.  He  took  part  in  the  victories  of  Pamia  and 
I  Gruastalla,  and  he  was  probably  wdth  Villars  at  Turin  w  hen  that 
indomitable  octogenarian  died  in  June,  1734.  The  War  of  the 
Polish  Succession  presently  sank  into  a  mere  armistice,  and  until 
I  1736  we  dimly  perceive  Vauvenargues  sharing  the  idle  and  boring 
I  life  of  the  officer  who,  too  poor  to  retire  to  Paris,  vegetates  in 
some  deplorable  frontier-garrison  of  Burgundy  or  Franche  Comte. 
We  know  that  he  was  dissipated  and  idle ,  for  he  tells  us  so ;  but 
bis  confession  is  marred  by  no  sort  of  priggishness,  and  it  is  very 
important  to  insist  that  this  greatest  of  moralists  never  exaggerated 
;  the  capacity  of  ordinary  human  virtue.  He  pretended  to  no  ex¬ 
ceptional  loftiness  in  his  own  conduct ;  he  demanded  no  excessive 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  others.  Suard  speaks  of  the  “sweet  in¬ 
dulgence  ’  ’  which  marked  his  relations  writh  those  wfith  whom  he 
lived,  and  he  tells  us  that  Vauvenargues  ‘‘  gradually  rose  above 
the  frivolous  occupations  of  his  time  of  life,  without  ever  contract¬ 
ing,  in  the  development  of  serious  ideas,  that  austerity  which 
commonly  accompanies  the  virtues  of  youth.  .  .  .  Vauvenargues, 
throwm  upon  the  world  directly  he  ceased  to  be  a  child,  learned  to 
know  men  before  it  occurred  to  him  to  judge  them.  He  saw  their 
weaknesses  before  he  had  reflected  on  their  duties;  and  virtue, 
when  it  entered  his  heart,  found  there  all  possible  dispositions  to 
indulgence.” 

“Dispositions  to  indulgence  ” — we  linger  on  this  phrase,  which 
has  an  engaging  beauty  of  its  owm.  It  distinguishes  Vauven- 
voL.  cm.  N.S.  s 
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argues  at  once  from  all  the  great  French  moralists  who  preceded 
him,  from  La  Kochefoucaiild  with  his  savage  cynicism,  from 
Pascal,  wnth  his  contempt  of  the  natural  man.  Vauvenargues 
rejected  the  idea  which  had  so  tormented  the  great  spirits  of  the  j 
seventeenth  century,  that  the  noblest  life  was  a  life  of  mortifica- 
tion,  and  he  made  no  demand  on  the  soul  to  divorce  itself  from  all 
human  interests  as  being  things  naturally  vile  and  ignominious. 

He  was  to  come  down  to  us,  waving  an  olive-branch,  the  most 
amiable  of  all  idealists,  an  apostle  of  tolerance.  He  says  that  he 
“hated  scorn  of  human  things.”  To  this  w'e  must  presently 
return,  but  we  may  pause  to  note  it  here,  as  a  faint  light  thrown 
over  the  obscurity  of  his  adolescence. 

The  Marquis  of  Mirabeau  was  the  cousin  of  Vauvenargues  and 
almost  exactly  his  coeval.  The  discovery  of  a  packet  of  letters 
which  passed  between  the  young  men  from  the  summer  of  1737 
to  that  of  1740  has  dissipated  in  some  measure  the  otherwise  total 
darkness  which  had  gathered  around  the  youth  of  our  philosopher.  I 
Mirabeau  (who  was  to  be  the  father  of  the  famous  orator)  was  a  [ 
man  of  talent,  but  violent,  chimerical,  and  lawless,  “  farouche,”  ' 
as  he  himself  put  it.  Later  he  was  the  author  of  the  redoubtable  ] 
“  Ami  des  Hommes.”  This  prodigal  uncle  of  the  Bevolution,  | 
this  dangerous  and  violent  “  physiocrate,”  as  he  called  himself,  i 
would  seem  divided,  as  pole  from  pole,  from  the  gently  reasoning, 
the  benevolently  meditative  Vauvenargues.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  seen  in  warm  relation  of  friendship  to  each  other,  and  the 
letters  exhibit  their  characteristics.  Mirabeau  shamelessly  pours 
out  the  catalogue  of  his  shifting  and  venial  loves,  in  confidences 
Avhich  Vauvenargues  invariably  receives  with  discretion,  unup¬ 
braiding,  but  not  volunteering  any  like  confidence  in  his  turn.  A 
single  example  must  be  quoted  :  Mirabeau,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  a 
mistress  of  whom  he  is  tired  but  who  is  still  devoted  to  him, 
wTites  her  a  letter  of  the  most  studied  insolence,  cleverly  turned, 
and  sends  a  copy  of  it,  with  infinite  fatuity,  to  his  friend.  Vau¬ 
venargues  replies  that  he  has  read  out  this  letter  at  dinner  to  his 
fellow-officers,  who  have  been  greatly  diverted  by  its  wit. 

“  But,”  says  Vauvenargues,  ”  we  are  sorry  ”  (that  is  to  say,  of 
course,  Vauvenargues  is  sorry)  ‘‘  for  the  poor  girl,  who  shows  in¬ 
telligence,  and  who  loves  you.”  Could  anything  be  a  more  indul¬ 
gent,  or  at  the  same  time  a  more  definite  reproof?  The  germ  of 
the  Reflexions  is  found  in  this  passing  phrase,  so  unexpected  in 
a  soldier  of  that  time  and  place. 

An  anecdote,  preserved  like  a  spark  of  light  in  the  darkness 
of  those  early  garrison  years,  takes  us  a  step  further.  The  senti¬ 
ment  of  compassion  was  scarcely  known  to  the  early  eighteenth 
century  in  France ;  it  was  certainly  never  extended  to  those  un- 
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fortunate  women  who,  as  Vauvenargues  puts  it,  “  watch  for  young 
I  men  as  evening  begins  to  darken.”  He  was  himself  accosted 
I  on  one  occasion  by  a  girl,  whom  he  allowed  to  walk  by  his  side 
*  while  he  gently  questioned  her.  She  easily  told  him  of  the 
I  wretched  poverty  which  had  driven  her  to  vice,  and  Vauvenargues, 

I  after  trying  to  revive  in  her  some  sentiment  of  modesty,  left  her 
with  the  gift  of  a  little  money.  His  fellow-officers  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  greeted  the  incident  with  shouts  of  mirth.  Such  behaviour 
was  unheard  of.  Vauvenargues  replied  :  ‘‘  My  friends,  you  laugh 
too  easily.  I  am  soiTy  for  these  poor  creatures,  obliged  to  ply 
such  a  profession  to  earn  their  bread  !  The  world  is  full  of  sorrows 
which  wring  my  heart.  If  we  are  to  be  kind  only  to  those  who 
deserve  it,  we  may  never  be  called  upon  at  all.  We  must  be 
indulgent  to  the  weak  w’ho  have  more  need  of  support  than  the 
virtuous;  and  remember  that  the  errors  of  the  unfortunate  are 
always  caused  by  the  harshness  of  the  rich.”  M.  Pal  Cologne,  in 
a  very  interesting  passage,  has  remarked  that  we  have  to  wait  a 
hundred  years  before  there  is  a  repetition  in  French  literature  of 
this  peculiar  mansuetude. 

'  Bearing  in  mind  this  capacity  for  indulgence,  for  pity,  and  re¬ 
membering  how  little  it  was  conceived  in  the  age  he  lived  in,  we 
may  look  forward  a  moment  to  recognise  that  in  Jais  whole  teach¬ 
ing  Vauvenargues  differs  from  other  moralists,  but  particularly 
from  his  great  predecessors  in  France,  in  that  he  has  a  construc¬ 
tive  object.  He  wishes  exceedingly  to  help  the  unfortunate  to 
live  happily,  easily,  and  profitably ;  and  he  regards  almost  the 
whole  human  race  as  more  or  less  unhappy.  His  desire,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not,  as  that  of  the  seventeenth  century  morahsts  had  been, 
to  put  human  egotism  in  the  pillory  and  to  pelt  it  with  rotten  eggs, 
but  so  far  as  possible  to  encourage  and  affirm  a  decent,  self- 
respecting  egotism.  Vauvenargues  finds  the  lock  of  life  to  be 
rusty;  he  touches  it  with  the  oiled  feather  of  his  advice,  so  that 
the  key  may  turn  without  resistance,  and  without  noise.  Ho  does 
not  profess  to  strive  after  ixirfection  in  conduct,  but  after  im¬ 
provement,  and  he  is  most  careful  never  to  recommend  violent 
means  or  an  excessive  austerity;  nor  does  he  condemn  or  scold, 
even  when  his  own  humanity  is  most  affronted,  but  he  tides  to 
induce  everyone  to  make  the  best  of  his  relations  with  other  men 
during  the  fugitive  and  frail  duration  of  their  common  existence. 
If  he  hated  anything — in  his  universal  benignity — Vauvenargues 
hated  a  rigid  puritanism.  In  one  place,  he  says  :  “  We  believe 
no  longer  in  witches,  and  yet  there  are  people  who  still  believe 
in  Calvin !” 

Those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  see  Vauvenargues  during  those 
last  years  of  his  brief  existence  are  united  in  their  repori  of  his 
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magnanimity.  Voltaire  wrote  :  “  I  have  always  found  him  the 
most  unfortunate  of  human  beings  and  the  most  tranquil.”  He 
was  notable  for  his  ‘‘  indulgent  goodness,”  his  ‘‘  constant  peace,” 
his  ‘‘  justice  of  heart,”  his  “rectitude  of  soul.”  His  conversation, 
so  Marmontel  reports  to  us,  had  something  more  animated,  more 
delicate,  than  even  his  divine  writings.  The  same  acute  observer 
noted  that  in  the  heart  of  Vauvenargues,  when  he  reflected  upon 
the  misery  of  mankind,  pity  took  the  place  of  indigriation  and 
hatred.  Sensitive,  serene,  compassionate,  afiable,  he  tried  to 
conceal  from  his  friends  as  much  as  possible  his  own  pain,  and 
even  when  it  was  evident  that  he  suffered  most,  no  one  dared  to 
be  melancholy  in  his  presence. 

In  the  fleeting  and  impoverished  life  of  Vauvenargues  his 
friendships  were,  the  main  adventure.  1  have  mentioned  a  name 
which  is  too  frequently  the  object  of  malignity  on  English  lips, 
the  name  of  Voltaire.  No  one  would  pretend  that  the  multiform 
energy  of  this  giant  of  literature  did  not  take  some  unseemly 
directions  and  .several  unlovely  shapes.  But  tlie  qualities  of 
Voltaire  must',  in  the  eyes  of  any  unbiassed  observer,  vastly  over¬ 
top  his  defects.  If  we  wish  to  see  Voltaii’e  at  his  best,  we 
ought  to  contemplate  him  in  relation  to  our  soldier-philosopher. 
As  soon  as  his  health  had  recovered  a  little  from  the  horrors  of  his 
campaigns,  Vauvenargues  took  the  step  of  writing  to  Voltaiie, 
then  a  stranger,  for  his  opinion  on  that  ciwing  question,  the 
relative  greatness  of  Corneille  and  of  Eacine,  a  question  to  all 
Krenchmen  like  that  between  predestination  and  free  will  to 
Milton's  rebel  angels.  This  wms  towards  the  end  of  1743,  wheu 
Voltaire,  who  had  reached  his  fiftieth  year,  was  recognised  as  the 
first  living  historian  and  critic  in  France,  and  had  been  recalled 
to  Court  through  the  good  offices  of  Mme.  du  Chatelet.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  at  a  happy  moment  that  Vauvenargues’  random  letter 
arrived.  Voltaire  resix)nded  with  ardour ;  Vauvenargues  quickly 
became  to  him,  as  Marmontel  says,  what  Plato  was  to  Socrates, 
and  nothing  in  the  long  life  of  Voltaire  shows  him  in  a  more 
charming  light  than  does  his  devotion  to  the  young  friend  whom 
he  called  “  the  sweet  hope  of  the  remainder  of  my  days.”  After 
the  death  of  the  philosopher,  Voltaire  wrote  a  brief,  but  invalu¬ 
able  account  of  their  relations,  which  had  lasted,  without  a  cloud, 
until  the  death  of  Vauvenargues. 

He  reminded  Voltaire  of  Pascal — whose  “  incurable  disease  was 
consoled  by  study,”  but  the  elder  friend  noted  a  striking  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  the  eloquence  of  Pascal  was  fiery  and  imperious,  that  of 
Vauvenargues  was  “  insinuating.”  The  powerful  physical  force 
of  Voltaire  was  softened  by  the  suffering  of  his  young  companion, 
for  whom  “Nature  had  poured  out  large  draughts  of  hemlock,” 
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and  who,  “while  all  his  body  sank  into  dissolution,  preserved  in 
I  spirit  that  perfect  tranquillity  which  the  pure  alone  enjoy.”  Al¬ 
though  Vauvenargues  was  twenty  years  younger  than  his  friend, 
Voltaire  succumbed  to  the  gravity  of  his  demeanour ;  we  smile  to 
find  him,  like  the  fellow-officers  at  AiTas  or  at  Metz,  addressing 
Vauvenargues  as  ‘‘  mon  pere.”  One  of  the  philosopher’s  maxims 
is  “Great  thoughts  proceed  from  the  heart,”  and  Voltaire  in  a 
note  has  added  :  “  In  writing  this,  though  he  knew  it  not,  he 
painted  his  own  portrait.”  He  found  in  Vauvenargues  “the 
simplicity  of  a  timid  child,”  and  it  seems  that  he  had  a  difficulty 
in  overcoming  his  modesty  so  far  as  to  make  him  write  down 
those  Eeflections  which  are  now  placed  for  ever  among  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  French  literature.  It  is  to  Voltaire  that  we  owe  the 
fact  that  Vauvenargues  found  resolution  enough  to  become  an 
author. 

A  typical  instance  of  the  mixture  of  courage  and  tact  in  the  young 
writer  is  to  be  found  in  the  attitude  which  he  took  up  towards 
Voltaire  with  regard  to  the  Alarquise  de  Pompadour,  without  in 
the  least  offending  his  tempestuous  friend.  That  remarkable 
young  lady,  then  still  known  as  “la  petite  Etioles,”  had  suc- 
;  ceeded  in  catching  the  King’s  eye,  and  w’as  soaring  into  the 
political  heavens  like  a  rocket,  carrying,  among  other  incongruous 
objects,  the  genius  of  Voltaire  in  her  glittering  train.  Voltaire 
must  have  boasted  to  his  young  friend  that  his  own  fortune  was 
!  made.  Vauvenargues  surprisingly  exposes  in  his  reply  the  evil 
which  must  be  done  by  great  authors  who  flatter  vice  and  think 
to  conceal  its  corruption  by  heaping  flowers  over  a  lie.  The  in¬ 
cident  is  important  for  us,  because  it  led  Vauvenargues,  thus 
disappointed  in  Voltaire  as  he  had  been  disappointed  in  Mirabeau, 
to  examine  into  the  sources  of  the  low  moral  condition  of  the  age. 

:  He  attributed  it  to  “  le  mepris  de  la  gloire,”  and  he  set  himself 

[  to  define  this  quality  and  to  impress  it,  with  all  the  force  of 

repetition,  on  the  dulled  consciences  of  his  contemporaries. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  it  is  w'ell-nigh  impossible,  to  find  an 
equivalent  in  English  for  the  word  “  gloire.”  It  is  a  French  con¬ 
ception,  and  one  to  which  our  language  does  not  readily,  or  grace¬ 
fully,  lend  itself.  In  the  mind  of  Vauvenargues  the  idea  of 
"gloire”  took  the  central  place,  and  we  may  form  an  intelligent 
conception  of  the  meaning  he  stamped  upon  the  word,  by  repeat¬ 
ing  some  of  his  axioms.  He  says  :  “  The  flush  of  dawn  is  not 
so  lovely  as  the  earliest  experiences  of  gloire,  Gloire  makes  heroes 
beautiful!”  Again;  ‘.‘Nothing  is  so  essential  as  renown,  and 

I  nothing  so  surely  gives  renown  as  merit ;  there  are  things  that 
reason  itself  has  united.  And  why  should  we  distinguish  true 
gloire  from  merit,  which  is  the  source  of  it,  and  of  which  it  is 
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the  proof?”  This  moral  union  of  merit,  glory,  and  renown,  a  I 
triple  splendour  revolving  round  each  other,  was  the  main  object  I 
of  Vauvenargues’  contemplation,  and  he  admits  that  the  central  j 
passion  of  his  life  w^as  ”  ramour  de  la  gloire.”  What,  then,  is  j 
the  exact  meaning  of  “la  gloire,”  which  the  dictionaries  super¬ 
ficially  translate  by  “glory,”  a  very  different  thing? 

Vauvenargues  starts  a  new’  conception  of  the  value  of  self¬ 
esteem,  or  rather  of  the  desire  of  being  esteemed  by  others.  The 
seventeenth  century  had  poured  its  vials  of  contempt  over  the 
amour-propre  of  mankind,  and  no  doubt  that  had  led  to  a  corres¬ 
ponding  decline  in  the  energy  of  the  nation.  Pascal  had  severely 
ridiculed  the  vanity  which  he  says  is  anchored  in  the  heart  of 
man,  and  he  actually  mocks  at  the  idea  of  a  desire  for  renown; 
expressing  his  astonishment  that  even  philosophers  have  the 
fatuity  to  wish  for  fame..  Vauvenargues  is  probably  thinking  of 
Pascal  when  he  says  that  those  who  dilate  upon  the  inevitable 
nothingness  of  human  glory  would  feel  vexation  if  they  had  to 
endure  the  open  contempt  of  a  single  individual.  Men  are  proud  of 
little  things — of  dancing  well,  or  even  of  skating  gracefully,  or  of 
still  meaner  accomplishments.  Yet  these  very  persons-despise  real 
renow’n.  ”  But  us,”  he  says,  in  one  of  his  noble  outbursts — ”  but 
us  it  excites  to  labour  and  virtue.  ’ ’  We  note ,  then ,  at  once  that  the 
amour-propre  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  sentiment  against 
w’hich  the  most  burning  arrows  of  La  Bochefoucauld  were 
directed,  was  not  the  source  of  Vauvenargues’  desire  of  glory  ;  that 
with  him  renow'n  was  not  a  matter  of  egotistic  satisfaction,  but 
of  altruistic  stimulus,  aw’akening  in  others,  by  a  happy  rivalry, 
sentiments  of  generosity  and  self-sacrifice  which  might  redeem 
society  and  the  dying  world  of  France.  And  this  may  be  observed 
as  the  centre  of  his  action — namely,  the  discovery  that  a  wdiole- 
some  desire  for  fame  proceeds  not  from  our  self-satisfaction ,  but 
from  our  profound  sense  of  emptiness,  of  imperfection. 

How’  needful  the  lesson  was,  no  one  who  examines  the  social 
history  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  can  doubt. 
Without  falling  into  errors  of  a  Puritanic  kind,  w’e  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  opinion  and  action  alike  had  become  soft,  irresolute, 
superficial ;  that  strong  views  of  duty  and  pity  and  justice  were 
half  indulged  in,  half  sneered  at,  and  not  at  all  acted  upon.  The 
great  theologians  who  surrounded  Bossuet,  the  Eagle  of  Meaux. 
had  died  one  by  one,  and  had  left  successors  who  were  partly- 
pagan,  partly-atheist.  Art  and  literature  tripped  after  the 
flowered  skirts  of  the  emancipated  Duchess  of  Maine.  Looking 
round  the  world  of  France  in  1746,  Vauvenargues  could  but  cry, 
like  a  preacher  in  the  wilderness,  “w’e  have  fallen  into  deca¬ 
dence,  into  moral  desuetude  ”  ;  but  he  cried  without  anger,  re- 
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memberiug  that  “  still  the  love  of  gloire  is  the  invisible  soul  of 
all  those  who  are  capable  of  any  virtue,” 

It  was  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  France.  After  the 
long  and  painful  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  army  had  become  un¬ 
popular  ;  it  was  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  it.  The  common  soldiers 
were  considered,  and  often  were,  the  off-scourings  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  officers,  who  had  left  their  homes  too  soon,  in  most 
cases,  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  education,  were  bored  with 
garrison  life.,  and  regretted  Paris,  which  they  made  every  excuse 
to  regain.  They  affected  to  have  no  curiosity  about  military 
science,  and  to  talk  “army  shop”  was  the  worst  of  bad  form. 
Those  who  were  poor  lived  and  grumbled  in  their  squalor ;  those 
who  were  rich  gave  themselves  up  to  sinful  extravagance.  There 
was  no  instinctive  patriotism  in  any  section  of  the  troops.  What 
pleasure  can  a  man  have  in  being  a  soldier  if  he  possesses  neither 
talent  for  war,  nor  the  esteem  of  his  men,  nor  a  taste  for  glory? 
It  is  Vauvenargues  himself,  who  had  seen  all  classes  of  officers, 
who  asks  that  question.  From  his  Reflexions  of  1746  a 
chapter  on  ”  Our  Armies  at  the  present  moment  ”  wms  omitted, 
and  not  published  in  its  proper  sequence  until  long  after  his  death. 
Xo  doubt  its  searching  exposure  of  the  rot  in  the  military  state  of 
France  was  the  cause  of  this  suppression.  “Courage,”  he  says  in 
this  deleted  chapter  of  his  book — courage,  which  our  ancestors 
admired  as  the  first  of  virtues,  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a 
popular  error.”  Those  few  officers  who  still  desire  to  see  their 
country  glorious  are  forced  to  retire  into  civil  life,  because  they 
cannot  endure  a  condition  in  which  there  is  no  reward  but  shame 
for  a  man  of  courage  and  ambition. 

The  publications  of  Vauvenargues  during  his  life-time  come 
under  two  categories.  His  “Introduction  h,  la  Connaissance  de 
I’Esprit  Humain  ”  is  a  short  book,  and  it  is  also  a  fragment. 
The  author  had  begun  it  during  his  Bohemian  campaign,  in 
1741 ;  but  “  those  passions  which  are  inseparable  from  youth,  and 
ceaseless  physical  infirmity,  brought  on  by  the  war,  interrupted 
my  studies,”  he  says.  Voltaire,  has  expressed  his  amazement  that 
under  such  piteous  conditions  Vauvenargues  had  the  fortitude 
to  pursue  them  at  all.  There  seems  to  be  a  change  apparent  in 
the  object  he  put  before  him ;  he  set  out,  like  Locke,  to  wTite  an 
essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  but  he  ended  by  putting 
together  a  chain  of  maxims.  He  quoted  Pascal,  who  had  said  : 
“  .\11  good  maxims  are  in  the  world ;  we  have  only  got  to  apply 
them.”  But  though  Vauvenargues  takes  this  dictum  as  his  text, 
he  refutes  it.  He  says  that  maxims  originally  “good,”  in  Pascal’s 
sense,  may  have  grown  sleepy  in  popular  use,  and  may  have 
ceased  to  act.  so  that  we  ought  to  rid  ourselves  of  conventional 
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prejudice,  and  go  to  the  fountain-head,  to  try  all  spirits,  in  fact, 
and  find  out  what  spirits  really  are  of  God.  When  Vauvenargueg 
began  to  reflect,  he  was  astonished  at  the  inexactitude  and  even 
self-contradiction  of  the  philosophical  language  of  his  day.  He 
was  not,  and  probably  never  would  have  become,  what  we  under- 
stand  now  as  a  philosopher.  He  was  a  moralist,  pure  and  simple, 
and  had  no  more  relation  with  men  like  Descartes  or  Berkeley 
than  a  rousing  revivalist  preacher  has  with  a  regius  professor  of 
Theology. 

The  only  thing  which  really  interested  Vauvenargues  was  the 
social  duty  of  man ,  and  to  discover  what  that  is  he  attempts  to 
define  morals,  politics,  and  religion.  He  had  an  intense  desire 
for  clear  guidance,  and  he  waited  for  the  heavenly  spark  to  fall, 
He  said  to  himself,  before  he  made  it  plain  to  others,  that  if  wc 
are  not  guided  by  truth,  we  fall  into  the  pit.  There  was  a  certain 
childishness  in  his  attitude  in  this  matter,  for  he  was  inclined  to 
regard  abstract  truth  as  the  only  one  worthy  of  pursuit.  That  he 
was  advancing  in  breadth  of  view  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
cancelled  in  the  second  edition  of  his  book  a  whimsical  passage  in 
which  he  urged  people  who  were  studying  conchology  to  throw 
away  their  shells,  asking  them  to  consider  “  whether  glory  is  but 
a  name,  virtue  all  a  mistake,  and  law  nothing  else  than  a  phan¬ 
tom.”  The  Introduction  is  all  written  in  this  spirit;  it  is  a 
passionate  appeal  to  the  French  nation  to  leave  mean  and  trivial 
pursuits,  and  to  live  for  pure  and  passionate  ideals,  for  glory 
gained  by  merit,  and  as  the  reward  of  solid  and  strenuous  effort. 

Vauvenargues’  attitude  to  the  English  moralists  has  not  been 
sufficiently  examined.  So  far  as  is  known,  he  never  visited  this 
country,  although  he  desired  to  do  so.  In  one  of  his  letters  he 
speaks  of  intending  to  consult  a  famous  oculist  in  London,  but 
this  project  was  not  carried  out ;  his  poverty,  doubtless,  prevented 
it.  Whether  he  knew  English  is  not  certain,  but  he  appears  to 
have  read  Temple  and  Locke,  possibly  in  the  original,  and  a 
reference  to  a  remarkable  English  contemporary  appears  to  have 
hitherto  escaped  observation.  In  the  ”  Introduction  4  la  Connais- 
sance  de  I’Esprit  Humain,”  he  speaks  of  a  writer  who  has  argued 
that  private  vices  are  public  benefits,  and  he  attempts  to  show 
that  this  is  a  fallacy.  He  returns,  less  definitely,  to  the  same  line 
of  thought  in  the  “  Discours  sur  la  Gloire,”  where  he  denies  that 
vice  has  any  part  in  stimulating  social  action.  It  is  strange  that 
no  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  observed  this  proof  that  Vauven- 
arguee  was  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  paradox  of  Bernard 
Mandeville,  whose  “  Fable  of  the  Bees  ”  was  in  1747  continuing 
to  cause  so  scandalous  a  sensation,  and  was  still  so  completely 
misunderstood.  There  seems,  occasionally,  a  trace  of  the  idealism 
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of  Shaftesbury  in  the  colour  of  Vauvenargues’  phrase,  but  this  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  insist  on. 

His  own  views,  however,  were  more  emphatically  defined,  and 
more  directly  urged,  in  the  other  contribution  to  literature  pub¬ 
lished  by  Vauvenargues  in  his  life-time,  the  “  Reflexions  sur  divers 
sujets.”  Here  he  abandons  the  attempt  at  forming  a  philosophical 
system,  and  a-dmits  that  his  sole  object  is  “to  form  the  hearts 
and  the  manners  ’’  of  his  readers.  Perhaps  the  most  penetrating 
of  all  his  sentences  is  that  in  which  he  says  :  “  If  you  possess  any 
passion  which  you  feel  to  be  noble  and  generous,  be  sure  you  foster 
it.”  This  was  diametrically  opposed  to  all  the  teaching  of  the 
seventeenth  century  moralists  who  had  preceded  him,  and  w'ho 
had  taught  us  that  we  should  mistrust  our  passions  and  disdain 
our  enthusiasms.  To  see  how  completely  Vauvenargues  rejected 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  utter  decrepitude  and  hopeless  in¬ 
herent  badness  of  human  nature,  we  have  but  to  gather  some  of 
his  sparse  thoughts  together.  He  says,  in  defiance  of  Pascal  and 
the  Jansenists,  “  Mankind  is  the  only  source  of  our  happiness; 
outside  that  there  is  nothing.”  Again,  “  As  it  is  the  heart,  in 
most  people,  that  doubts,  so  when  once  the  heart  is  converted,  all 
is  done,  it  leafls  them  along  the  path  to  virtue.”  He  deprecated 
the  constant  checking  and  blaming  of  children  which  wms  part  of 
the  system  of  education  then  in  vogue  ;  he  declared  that  it  sapped 
the  confidence  of  the  young,  their  inherent  sense  of  virtue ; 
and  he  exclaimed,  “  Why  does  no  one  dream  of  training  children 
to  be  original,  bold,  and  independent?  ” 

A  singular  charm  in  the  French  character  lies  in  its  gift  for 
composite  action.  Frenchmen  prefer  marching  towards  victory 
in  a  body  to  a  scattered  effort  of  individual  energy.  It  was  part 
of  the  constructive  genius  of  Vauvenargues  to  find  the  aim  and  joy 
of  life  in  a  combination  of  sentiment  and  action,  in  a  community 
of  rivals  amicably  striving  for  the  crown  with  fellow-men  of  like 
instincts  and  of  like  experience.  He  was  of  all  moralists  the 
least  solitary ;  he  had  spent  his  life  as  a  soldier  among  soldiers, 
among  those  who  did  their  best,  amid  hardships,  to  live  a  life  of 
pleasure  without  reflection.  He  wms  no  prig,  but  he  had  formed 
the  habit  of  giving  fatherly  counsel  which  was  much  beyond  his 
years.  He  observes  that  “  the  advice  of  old  men  is  like  wdnter 
sunshine  that  gives  out  light  without  warmth,”  but  that  the  wwds 
of  a  wise  and  genial  young  man  may  radiate  heat  and  glow.  His 
own  advice,  given  first  to  his  fellow-officers,  then  to  a  circle  of 
literary  friends,  then  to  France  so  long  as  her  classic  literature 
finds  readers,  was  identical.  He  hated  conscientious  subterfuges 
which  equalise  good  and  evil.  He  looked  upon  “  gloire  ”  and 
“  vertu  ”  as  the  two  great  motive  forces  of  a  sane  and  beneficent 
VOL.  cm.  N.S.  8* 
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life.  lu  this  he  was  unique;  Voltaire  notes  that  Vauvenai-gues 
soared,  in  an  age  of  mediocrities,  un  sUcle  des  petitesses,  by  his 
refusal  to  adopt  the  spirit  of  the  world.  He  was  a  puritan  of  the 
intelligence,  and  for  the  ideal  of  Sully  or  Villars  he  put  up  the 
ideal  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  moral  grandeur  and  spiritual  force  of  Vauvenargues’  phil¬ 
osophy  demanded  in  the  disciple  a  constant  exercise  of  energy 
and  will.  Faith  inspired  by  effort  was  to  be  pursued  through 
sacrifice  to  the  utmost  limits  of  endurance,  and  with  no  ultimate 
reward  but  gloire.  This  was,  however,  modified,  as  it  is  in  the 
most  strenuous  direction  of  character  in  the  Frenchmen  of  to-day, 
by  an  illuminating  humanity.  Lofty  as  was  the  aim  of  Vauven¬ 
argues,  nothing  could  have  been  more  tender  than  his  practice. 
We  are  told  that  the  expression  in  the  eyes  of  a  sick  animal,  the 
moan  of  a  wounded  deer  in  the  forest,  moved  him  to  compassion. 
He  carried  his  tolerance  into  human  affairs,  for  he  was  pre¬ 
eminently  a  human  being ;  ‘  ‘  the  least  of  citizens  has  a  right  to 
the  honours  of  his  country.”  He  set  a  high  moral  value  on 
courtesy,  and  exposed  as  a  fallacy  the  pretence  that  to  be  polite 
is  to  laek  sincerity.  His  disposition  was  easy-going,  although  his 
intellect  was  such  a  lugh-flyer ;  in  pagan  times  he  would  have 
believed  in  ridiculous  divinities  rather  than  set  himself  up  as  an 
atheist.  He  did  not  believe  that  excess  of  knowledge  gives  firm¬ 
ness  to  the  judgment,  and  he  remarks  that  the  opulence  of  learned 
men  often  leads  to  mure  errors  than  the  poverty  of  those  who 
depend  on  the  native  virtues  of  instinct  and  experience.  He  has 
phrases  which  seem  meant  to  condemn  the  mechanical  emptiness 
of  the  modern  German  system  of  kultur. 

Full  of  ardour  for  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good,  tortured  by 
disease,  and  pinched  by  poverty,  but  never  allowing  his  personal 
misfortunes  to  affect  his  view  of  life,  or  to  cloud  his  vision  of  the 
trinity  of  heavenly  lights,  mdrite,  vertu,  gloire,  Vauvenargues 
pursued  his  painful  life  in  the  Street  of  the  Peacock.  He  knew 
his  feebleness,  but  he  refused  to  let  it  depress  him  ;  ‘‘  labour  to  get 
gloire  is  not  lost,”  he  said,  ”  if  it  tends  to  make  us  worthy  of  it.” 
In  his  curious  mixture  of  simplicity  and  acuteness,  in  his  gravity 
and  ardour,  he  was  morally  just  like  the  best  types  which  this 
great  war  has  produced,  he  is  like  Paul  Lin  tier  in  France,  like 
Julian  Grenfell  among  ourselves,  meeting  the  worst  blows  of  fate 
with  serenity  and  almost  wdth  ecstasy,  with  no  shadow  of  indig¬ 
nation  or  rebellion.  Some  posthumous  reflections  have  let  us  into 
the  secret  that,  as  the  shadow's  darkened  around  him,  he  occa¬ 
sionally  gave  way,  if  not  to  despair,  yet  to  depression,  and  per¬ 
mitted  himself  to  wonder  whether  all  his  effort  in  the  cause  of 
manliness  and  virtue  had  not  been  in  vain.  He  had  not  awakened 
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the  sleepers  in  France  ;  he  doubted  that  his  voice  would  ever  reach 
them ;  he  asked  himself  whether  all  his  work  had  not  been  wasted. 
This  was  the  natural  inner  weakness  consequent  on  his 
physical  state ;  he  gave  no  outward  sign  of  it.  Marmontel,  who 
watched  his  last  hours  with  enthusiastic  affection,  says  that 
“  In  his  company  we  learned  how  to  live — and  how  to  die.”  He 
lay  like  Socrates,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  talking  and  listening 
to  the  last ;  he  astonished  them  by  the  eloquence  and  gravity  of 
his  discourse.  His  latest  recorded  utterance  was,  ”  Fortune  may 
sport  with  the  wisdom  of  those  who  are  courageous,  but  it  has  no 
power  to  bend  their  courage.”  Gently  but  firmly  refusing  the 
importunities  of  the  Church,  Vauvenargues  was  released  from 
his  life-in-death  on  the  28th  of  May,  1747,  in  his  thirty-second 
year. 

We  must  not  expect  to  find  in  the  pages  of  Vauvenargues  a 
distinct  revival  of  that  passion  for  the  very  soil  of  France,  ”  la 
terre  sainte,  la  douce  France,”  w'hich  inspired  the  noble  “Chan¬ 
son  de  Eoland  ”  and  is  so  strongly  accentuated  in  the  present 
struggle  for  Alsace-Lorraine.  But  he  recalled  to  the  memorry 
of  a  generation  which  had  grown  densely  material  the  forgotten 
ideal  of  France,  as  the  champion  of  chivalry.  It  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  w'e  ixrssess  in  the  writings  of  Vauvenargues 
merely  the  commencements  of  reflection,  the  first  fruit  of  a  life 
which  was  broken  before  its  summer  was  complete.  But  we  find 
in  his  teaching,  and  in  that  of  no  other  moralist  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  an  insistence  on  spiritual  courage  as  the 
necessary  opposite  to  brutal  force  and  mere  materialism.  He 
connected  that  high  ambition,  that  craving  for  la  gloire,  with  all 
pure  and  elevated  things,  with  the  art  and  literature,  with  the 
intelligence  and  beauty,  of  the  French  creative  mind.  He  recom¬ 
mended,  in  that  grey  hour  of  European  dulness,  a  fresh  ornament 
to  life,  a  scarlet  feather,  a  panache,  as  our  French  friends  say. 
.\nd  the  gay  note  that  he  blew  from  his  battered  clarion  was  still 
sounding  last  year  in  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  forts  of  Verdun. 

Edmund  Gosse. 
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For  many  months  past  a  good  deal  has  been  heard  of  the  ‘  ‘  side 
shows”  of  the  w'ar.  Critics  who  regard  the  Western  front— 
France  and  Belgium — as  the  decisive  one  employ  the  phrase  as 
a  term  of  rei)roach  embracing  all  the  other  theatres  in  which  ; 

British  troops  are  engaged.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  if,  | 

after  the  new  Army  had  been  created,  our  military  effort  had  been 
concentrated  across  the  Channel  the  war  would  already  have  been 
brought  to  an  end,  the  German  line  been  broken,  and  Germany  ^ 
and  her  Allies  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  These  critics  con¬ 
demn  without  reservation  all  the  distant  operations  which  we  have 
undertaken ;  they  hold  that  they  have  resulted  in  great  expendi¬ 
ture  of  treasure,  heavy  sacrifice  of  life,  and  grievous  loss  of 
merchant  shipping,  which  we  could  not  afford  to  incur,  and  that 
little  or  nothing  of  advantage  has  accrued.  It  is  then  contention, 
in  a  word,  that  owing  to  what  is  described  as  ”  the  dispersion  of 
force  ”  we  have  failed  to  deal  the  enemy  the  decisive  blow  at  the 
decisive  point  at  a  decisive  moment,  which  is  now  past. 

Since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  have  been  differing; 
schools  of  naval  and  military  policy.  There  was  only  one  body 
of  opinion  in  England  so  long  as  this  country  held  Calais  as  a 
bridgehead  for  continental  operations.  From  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest  to  the  year  when  King  John  lost  Normandy,  England  was 
an  appenage  of  France ;  after  that  event  she  asserted  herself  and 
endeavoured  to  become  the  master  of  the  country  to  which  for 
so  many  years  she  had  been  more  or  less  subject.  During  that 
period  only  one  school  of  military  thought  existed,  the  continental 
school,  which' still  flourishes.  These  exponents  of  national  policy 
had  ample  excuse  for  the  views  w'hich  they  held  in  those  days 
when  the  seas  were  uncharted  and  the  world  as  we  know  it  to-day 
was  unexplored  and  unknown.  It  seems  never  to  have  occuiTcd 
to  historians  to  attempt  to  assess  the  loss  and  misery  which  the 
Anglo-French  wars  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  sixteenth  centuries  entailed.  What  was  gained  by 
those  repeated  attempts  to  use  the  power  of  the  sea  at  short 
range?  With  the  loss  of  Calais,  the  dream  which  had  sustained 
the  military  efforts  of  English  Kings  was  dispelled,  and  nothinjj 
remained  of  advantage.  The  taking  of  Calais  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise  was  the  decisive  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples.  It  marked  the  defeat  of  the  continental  .school. 

It  is  said  to  have  hastened  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  I.  But  it 
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proved  the  birth  of  a  new  school  of  thought,  dominated  by  the 
I  great  seamen  of  the  Golden  Age.  They  began  to  preach  a  new 
doctrine ;  they  reminded  the  Queen  and  her  counsellors  that  the 
world  was  a  large  place,  with  fabulous  wealth,  and  that  the  path 
of  Empire  was  the  pathway  of  the  sea.  We  may  still  read 
the  heated  discussions  between  the  two  groups  of  royal  counsellors 
in  those  fateful  years.  The  Queen’s  desire  for  wealth,  and 
therefore  power,  won  the  day.  Thenceforward  the  sailors  proved 
by  their  deeds  the  validity  of  the  arguments  they  had  employed 
in  the  council  chamber.  They  showed  that  with  the  aid  of  the 
sea  a  handful  of  men,  acting  by  surprise  and  at  long  reach, 
could  harass  and  weaken  the  greatest  military  Power  which  the 
modern  world  had  known.  The  glamour  of  those  maritime 
exploits,  w'ith  which  the  names  of  Grenville,  Drake,  Hawkins, 
Frobisher,  and  Gilbert  are  associated,  cast  a  deep  and  enduring 
shadow  over  the  previous  elforts  to  found  an  empire  on  the 
continent  of  Euroix?.  “  Side  shows,”  in  other  words,  became  the 
main  preoccupation  of  British  seamen  and  British  soldiers,  and 
for  many  centuries  after  Gilbert’s  planting  of  the  English  flag 
in  Newfoundland  the  continental  school  was  silent,  hut,  as  events 
;  were  to  show,  not  extinguished. 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire  is  in  the  main 
a  nan’ative  of  ‘‘  side  shows,”  as  the  term  is  employed  to-day. 
Canada  was  conquered  as  the  result  of  one  ‘‘  side  show  ”  ;  the 
American  “plantations”  were  lost  in  the  course  of  another, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  sea  power ;  India  as  we  know'  it  to-day  is 
the  fruit  of  other  “  side  shows.”  “  Side  show's  ”  gave  us 
Australia,  South  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  all  the  outer  fringes 
of  the  British  Empire  which  to-day  constitute  its  strength  as  a 
group  of  trading  communities  dependent  upon  merchant  shipping, 
and  therefore  requiring  coaling  stations  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
When  masts  and  sails  w'ere  replaced  by  steam,  coal  became  the 
breath  of  the  Empire.  Coaling  stations  all  over  the  w'orld  are 
possessed  by  no  Pow'er  but  Great  Britain.  E’ive  points  on  the 
earth’s  surface  are  necessary  to  the  Power  in  command  of  the  sea. 
Britain  is  astride  those  five  points.  They  are  :  (1)  The  Straits  of 
Dover  ;  (2)  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ;  (3)  the  Straits  of  Bad-el-Man- 
(leb ;  (4)  the  Straits  of  Singapore ;  (5)  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.^ 
Those  five  points  are  linked  together  by  British  coaling  stations. 
They  constitute  the  great  junctions  of  Imperial  life.  They  have 
come  into  our  jwssession  as  a  result  of  “  side  shows,”  but  the 
contention  need  not  be  stressed,  because  all  history  proves  that  the 
British  Empire  has  been  created  after  no  settled  design,  is  the 
consummation  of  no  deliberate  policy,  but  has  gradually  come  into 

(1)  The,  Knry  and  itn  Story.  By  AiMiold  White. 
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being  as  the  direct  result  of  the  influence  which  naval  thought  has 
exercised  on  the  British  people,  often  blind  to  their  advantage, 
frequently  deaf  to  reason,  and  now  and  again  seized  with  madness 
arising  from  a  desire  to  emulate  the  military  policy  of  continental 
Powers. 

If  we  W’ould  appreciate  our  own  policy  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years  we  must  understand  Germany’s  aims.  Why  did 
Germany  will  the  present  war,  which  has  made  Europe  a  great 
battlefield  and  dyed  the  seas  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of 
defenceless  men,  weak  women,  and  innocent  children?  It  may 
be  answered  that  her  ambition  was  to  crush  and  humiliate  France 
and  to  assert  an  economic  lordship  over  Russia,  thus  achiev'ig 
the  hegemony  of  Europe.  That  points  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  ideas  of  the  ruling  caste  of  Germany  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
war — the  men  who  were  responsible  for  opening  the  flood  gates. 
The  campaign  w^as  to  be  short  and  decisive.  Germans  believed 
that  it  would  open  the  way  to  the  realisation  of  great  ambitions, 
which  had  been  sedulously  cultivated  anl  developed  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  In  the  first  place,  Germany  has  been  fighting  in 
order  to  obtain  political  and  economic  domination  over  Belgium 
and  France,  and  to  secure  ix)ssession  of  convenient  ports  on 
the  North  Sea,  Antwerp  and  Zeebrugge  in  particular,  threatening 
at  close  quarters  the  island  isolation  and  strength  of  the  British 
Isles,  the  nerve  centre  of  the  British  Empire  ;  secondly,  Germany, 
having  enslaved  Austria-Hungary,  has  been  fighting  in  order  to 
subjugate  the  Turkish  Empire  and  thus  complete  the  Mittel 
Europa  block,  extending  from  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  down 
to  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  on 
the  other.  Railway  trains  running  through  from  Berlin  to  Con- 
.stantinople  and  Bagdad  were  to  be  the  visible  emblems  of  Prussian 
ascendency  ;  thirdly,  Germany  having  achieved  those  purposes,  as 
she  has  done  temporarily,  the  Germans  planned  to  seize  Egypt 
and  overrun  Persia  ,  so  as  to  cut  the  artery  which  connects  the 
British  Empire  of  the  West  with  the  British  Empire  of  the 
East.  That  represents  the  definite  policy  of  Germany  pursued 
relentlessly  since  the  outbreak  of  w^ar.  It  was  studied  in  every 
detail  during  the  years  w'hen  the  world  still  hoped  to  evade  the 
struggle  on  which  Germany  had  determined.  Her  agents  had 
been  at  work  in  every  quarter  of  the  British  Dominions,  as  well 
as  in  Japan  and  the  United  States.  Their  aim  was  the  under¬ 
mining  of  British  influence  and  the  vilifying  of  British  action, 
and  their  hope  the  creation  of  an  anti-British  movement  in  Egypt, 
India,  the  Dominions,  Japan,  and  the  United  States,  because 
Britain  stood  in  Germany’s  pathway. 

The  ruling  caste  in  Germany  believed  in  the  summer  of  1914 
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that  this  poisonous  campaign  of  lies,  treachery,  and  bribery  had 
so  far  succeeded  that  the  tocsin  of  war  would  mark  the  downfall 
of  the  British  Empire.  “  A  good  shove,”  as  one  of  Germany’s 
bellicose  professors  remarked,  “  and  the  ill-joined  mosaic  falls  into 
ruins.”  Another  writer  remarked,  when  the  shadow  of  war  hung 
over  the  world,  ”  We  have  already  done  two  big  things.  Our 
possessions  in  South-West  and  East  Africa  have  baulked  England’s 
scheme  for  the  amalgamation  of  South  and  East  Africa  into  a 
!  great  colonial  empire  under  Anglo-Saxon  direction.  To  us,  more¬ 
over,  is  due  the  failure  of  the  Australian  plan  for  bringing  New 
Guinea,  Melanesia,  and  Samoa  under  Australian  influence.” 
According  to  another  prophet  of  German  world  dominion,  the 
British  occupation  of  Egypt  “  in  the  era  of  multiplication  and 
consolidation  of  medium  sea  Powers  ”  had  ‘‘  no  prospect  of 
permanent  success.”  It  was  Germany’s  policy  to  encourage  in 
London  the  belief  that  Bussia  had  sinister  designs  on  India,  with 
I  what  success  the  speeches  of  British  statesmen  of  ten  or  fifteen 
1  years  ago  attest ;  while  in  India  itself  British  rule  was  repre- 
j  seated  as  a  tyranny.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
Cologne  Gazette,  in  a  concentrated  outburst  of  hatred  of  everything 
British,  declared  ;  “  This  enemy,  this  viper  that  gnaws  at  Europe’s 
real  culture,  must  be  crushed,  utterly  annihilated  with  blood  and 
with  iron.  And  the  day  of  the  British  enemy’s  destruction  is 
close  at  hand,  for  his  annihilation  is  threatened  not  only  by  the 
outraged  arm  of  Germany,  but  also  by  India,  Egypt,  and  Turkey, 
possibly  also  by  a  conflict  with  the  United  States  over  the  burning 
questions  of  Canada  and  Japan.”  Professor  Hans  Delbriick  also 
encouraged  his  fellow-countrymen  in  the  early  phase  of  the  war. 
“The  main  ganglion  of  the  British  Empire  is  Egypt  and  the 
Suez  Canal.  If  Turkey  comes  out  of  the  war  a  strong  State  and 
provides  itself  with  railways,  England  oan  never  go  on  holding 
Egypt  with  6,000  European  soldiers.  And  if  England  loses  the 
Canal  all  the  bonds  connecting  the  Empire  are  loosened.”  In 
order  to  support  the  belief  that  the  foundations  of  German  policy 
directed  against  the  British  Empire  had  been  well  and  truly  laid 
and  to  foment  trouble  against  an  ‘‘effete  Power”  the  enemy 
circulated  throughout  the  world  fabulous  inventions  in  the  autumn 
of  1014,  calculated,  as  it  was  thought,  to  promote  German 
interests.  Half  the  British  Fleet  had  been  sunk ;  terrible  riots 
had  occurred  in  England,  with  the  result  that  British  Ministers 
had  had  to  fly;  350,000  British  troops,  together  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  (Lord  French),  had  been  captured;  risings, 
threatening  British  rule,  had  occurred  in  India;  Egypt  was  about 
to  assert  her  devotion  to  the  Porte.  By  the  spring  of  1915  the 
foundations  of  the  British  Empire  had  been  undermined — on 
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paper — and,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the  whole  country, 
according  to  Vorwarts,  was  in  revolt,  something  like  30,000 
persons,  according  to  another  statement,  threatening  to  attack 
not  merely  the  Admiralty,  but  the  Parliament  buildings  as  well. 
Simultaneously,  Turkey  w^as  encouraged  to  believe  that  she  had 
only  to  exert  herself  and  she  might  become  master  once  more  of 
Egypt  and  thrust  forward  into  Persia,  She  was  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  conquest  of  India  by  the  Central  Powers,  the 
Bagdad  railway  being  utilised  as  the  vehicle  for  the  achievement 
of  that  end.  Germany  and  her  partner  developed  in  the  first 
few  months  of  the  w  ar  an  offensive  policy  not  in  the  West  alone, 
but  at  points  w’hich  menaced  the  very  existence  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  movements  of  her  troops  and  those  of  her  Allies 
were  supported  by  an  insidious  propaganda  among  races  subject  to 
British  rule,  suggesting  that  the  virtue  had  gone  out  of  the  British 
people,  that  their  power  was  already  crumbling,  and  that  the 
future  lay  in  the  hands  of  Germany  and  her  consorts.  The 
Germans  proclaimed  themselves  as  being  the  “  best  settlers,  the 
best  seamen,  even  the  best  merchants  ”  ;  “we  are  undoubtedly 
the  best  warrior  people  in  the  world.”  Self-praise,  lying,  and 
frightfulness,  supported  by  military  force,  were  to  achieve  the 
same  results  among  the  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  India 
as  they  had  already  achieved  among  the  weak  neutral  States  of 
Europe. 

Those  were  the  conditions  which  existed  at  the  opening  of  the 
wmr,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  if  only  we  had  thrown  the 
whole  of  our  military  power  on  the  Western  front  instantly, 
refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  “  side  shows,”  we  might 
have  burst  the  bubble.  That  points  to  a  misreading  of  the  history 
of  that  period  of  the  struggle  and  a  miscalculation  of  our  military 
strength,  to  say  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  British  Army. 
We  possessed  in  1914  an  organised  force  of  regular  troops 
numbering  approximately  160,000.  It  w'as  the  largest  force  which 
any  British  General  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  handle,  twn  or 
three  times  larger  than  any  army  hitherto  put  in  the  field  by  the 
British  people  in  the  early  phase  of  a  war.  There  is  always  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  British 
conditions,  which  shape  British  strategy,  to  contrast  the  British 
Army  with  continental  armies.  Nothing  could  be  more  mistaken, 
and  nothing  more  likely  to  lead  us  into  disaster.  Among  all  the 
Powers  of  the  world  we  stand  alone  and  apart ;  our  every  interest, 
home  and  oversea,  dependent  upon  the  sea.  We  are  an  insular 
Power,  and  that  fact  has  governed,  and  must  continue  to  govern, 
our  military  policy,  reacting  on  military  training  and  command. 
Writing  thirty  years  ago,  the  late  Sir  Charles  Dilke  explained 
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“how  it  was  that  no  such  force  as  two  real  army  corps  was  or 
could  possibly  have  been  paraded  at  Aldershot  for  the  Jubilee 
Keview.”  He  proceeded  to  point  out  : 

“Taking  the  army  and  its  reserves  as  they  would  be  in  ease  of  a  great 
war,  when  either  invasion  might  bo  expected  or  a  counter-stroke  against 
an  enemy  designed,  supposing  Ireland  no  longer  to  swallow’  up  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  army  as  she  does  at  present,  and  supposing  the  army- 
reserve  called  out,  there  would  be  enough  troops  to  form  two  army  corps 
and  a  cavalry  division  with  the  low  jn-oportion  of  field  artillery  now- 
allotted  to  those  corps  and  that  division  as  mobilised,  and  no  more.  That 
amount  of  field  artillery  is  very  seriously  less  than  the  proportion  allowed 
by  every  other  country,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  single  respon¬ 
sible  officer  who  does  not  consider  that  the  proportion  ought  to  be  increased. 
Lord  Wolseley,  although  he  has  been  credited  with  the  idea  of  tlie  reduction, 
has  said  distinctly  again  and  again  that  he  does  not  consider  our  proportion 
of  field  artillery  sufficient;  and  even  on  this  starvation  scale  there  w’ould 
be  none  left  to  commence  the  formation  of  a  third  corps,  but  there  would 
be  sufficient  regular  infantry  to  form  a  nucleus  of  the  various  great 
garrisons,  and  garrison  artillery  also  to  form  small  bodies  in  the 
fortresses.  The  main  defence  of  such  places  as  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
Dover,  and  so  on,  would  devolve  upon  the  militia  and  volunteers.”  ‘ 

Our  Army  has  always  been  small  because  our  Navy  has  been 
large,  just  as  down  to  recent  years  the  German  Navy  was  small 
because  her  Army  was  large ;  the  one  Power  being  maritime  and 
the  other  continental.  Our  military  force  being  exiguous,  it  is 
suggested  that  from  the  opening  of  the  war  onwards,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  after  the  new  Army  had  been  created,  we  should  have 
Inured  every  man  at  our  disposal  into  France,  without  regard  for 
the  safety  of  the  outer  Empire,  which  was  definitely  menaced, 
and  without  endeavouring  to  counter  the  machinations  of  the 
enemy.  India,  Egypt,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  our  interests  in 
Persia,  to  say  nothing  of  our  position  in  the  Far  East  and  the 
Pacific — could  we  afford  to  leave  them  without  protection?  The 
best  defence  is  offence ;  any  other  policy  is  folly.  Only  a  Power 
with  the  command  of  the  sea  can  use  a  small  army  effectively.  On 
that  principle  our  military  organisation  has  been  based,  the  Army 
being  created  for  oversea  expeditions.  Once  the  seas  are  com¬ 
manded,  the  Power  with  the  predominant  naval  force  can  conceal 
its  military  movements  ;  it  thus  obtains  the  advantage  of  surprise, 
and  the  advantage  of  surprise  means  that  a  very  small  military 
force  can  achieve  a  great  objective.  If  the  military  force  is  used 
at  short  range,  being  employed  where  the  enemy  expects  that 
it  will  be  employed,  it  naturally  follow’s  that  a  much  larger 
number  of  men  must  be  used.  ' 

As  illustrations  of  sea  power  used  at  long  reach,  three  incidents 
may  be  given.  In  1814  several  brigades  from  Wellington’s  Army 

(1)  The  British  Army.  By  the  author  of  Greater  Britain. 
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were  sent  to  America.  Major-General  Eobert  Eoss,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Peninsular  officer,  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake,  and  landed 
his  troops — four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  with  three  light 
guns — at  Benedict,  on  the  Patuxent.  He  marched  up  the  right 
bank  to  Upper  Marlboro’,  and  at  Bladensburg  his  progress  was 
arrested  by  the  United  States  troops — six  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  mostly  militia,  with  twenty-six  guns.  After  three  hours’ 
fighting  these  were  defeated.  Eoss  then  pushed  on,  occupied 
Washington,  and  burnt  the  halls  of  Congress  and  other  public 
offices.*  Jomini  remarks  on  this  feat  :  “  To  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  world  a  handful  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  English  were 
seen  to  land  in  the  middle  of  a  State  of  ten  million  inhabitants, 
and  penetrate  far  enough  to  get  possession  of  the  capital  and 
destroy  all  public  buildings ;  results  for  a  parallel  to  which  we 
should  search  history  in  vain.”  Another  illustration  is  provided 
by  the  Seven  Years’  War.  In  1761  Spain  intervened.  How  could 
a  strong  blow  be  struck  at  the  new  belligerent?  It  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  attack  Havana.  The  conception  was  said  to  be  Pitt’s, 
and  that,  like  Drake  in  1585,  he  was  bent  on  stabbing  Spain  at 
once  in  the  heart  of  her  colonial  power  and  wealth.  However 
this  may  be,  the  general  design  was  Admiral  Anson’s,  founded  on 
information  furnished  by  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles.  The 
preparations  for  the  new  offensive  movement  were  pressed  forward 
with  energy.  ”  Meanwhile  the  authorities  at  Havana  were 
resting  in  blind  security.  Though  it  was  little  more  than  a  year 
since  the  captain-general  and  the  admiral  had  come  out  with  two 
French  engineers  and  elaborate  erections  for  repairing  and 
improving  the  defences  of  the  port,  next  to  nothing  had  been 
done.”  ^  After  two  months’  siege  the  queen  city  of  the  Indies  fell. 
”  For  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  Drake  first  sailed  out 
against  it,  it  had  baffled  our  every  effort  even  to  approach  its 
virgin  walls.  It  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  impregnable,  the 
inviolate  symbol  of  the  power  of  Spain.  The  moral  effect  of  such 
a  blow  at  the  outset  of  the  war  was  incalculable.”  This  stroke 
at  Spain  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  campaign ;  it  was  the 
decisive  event  so  far  as  Spain  was  concerned.  In  the  meantime, 
sea  pow’er  had  been  exerting  itself  against  Prussia.  After  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  the  Eussians,  acting  offensively  in  the 
Baltic,  landed  a  small  force  at  Colberg,  which  was  taken  with 
ease  because  taken  from  the  sea.  Berlin  was  threatened,  and 
only  the  death  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  saved  Frederick  the 
Great  from  an  overwhelming  humiliation .  Buonaparte’s  landing 
in  Egypt  in  the  face  of  an  undefeated  fleet  is  another  striking 

(1)  Military  Expeditions  Beyond  the  Seas.  By  Col.  G.  A.  Furse,  C.B.,  1897. 

(2)  England  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  By  .Sjr  .Julian  Corbett, 
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illustration  of  the  advantages  that  can  be  reaped  by  the  use  of 
the  sea  for  transport  purposes.  Notwithstanding  all  his  activity 
and  enterprise,  Nelson  did  not  succeed  in  fathoming  the 
General’s  intentions  and  movements.”  The  French  operation 
failed  because  Napoleon  had  not  got  command  of  the  sea,  but  his 
landing  in  Egypt  is  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  force  may  be  employed  to  achieve  a  great  end 
by  utilising  the  element  of  secrecy  which  sea  power  can  confer. 

It  is  no  argument  against  the  use  by  a  maritime  country  of  its 
main  power  to  quote  instances  in  which  the  objective  was  not 
attained.  More  often  than  not  the  policy  has  been  good,  but 
the  execution  bad.  The  lack  of  co-operation  between  the  Navy 
and  Army  has  often  been  the  cause  of  failure,  and  on  other 
occasions  the  preparations  have  been  inadequate.  If  we  search 
for  another  explanation  it  is  found  in  the  general  antipathy  of 
British  military  officers  to  dependence  upon  long-distance  fleet 
communications,  and  the  ambition,  which  is  quite  natural,  to  try 
their  strength  against  the  continental  armies. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  opening  months  of  the  present  war. 
Germany’s  movement  to  undermine  British  influence  throughout 
.\sia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  India  was  in  full  progress.  By  a  process 
of  terrorism,  in  association  with  chicanery,  she  was  attempting  to 
force  Bulgaria  to  join  in  the  struggle  on  her  side  ;  Russia  was  shut 
off  from  her  Allies.  In  those  circumstances  the  Dardanelles 
Expedition  wms  determined  upon.  Once  more  British  military 
leaders  exhibited  their  opposition  to  an  amphibious  operation, 
which  would  enable  a  small  military  force,  acting  by  surprise,  to 
achieve  a  great  objective.  Lord  Kitchener  pleaded  that  he  had 
not  the  troops  to  spare  ;  other  soldiers,  borrowing  arguments  often 
employed  in  the  past,  protested  that  all  the  British  troops  should 
he  concentrated  for  an  offensive  in  the  West,  where  the  Germans 
were,  in  fact,  strongest  and  where  they  expected  to  be  impeached 
and  had  made  preparations  accordingly.  There  has  been  a  ten¬ 
dency  because  the  Dardanelles  expedition  did  not  succeed  to  con¬ 
demn  it  as  one  which  ought  never  to  have  been  undertaken. 
History,  on  the  contrary,  will  record  that  the  proposal  to  attack 
Turkey  was  a  stroke  of  genius  which,  under  proper  management, 
would  have  succeeded,  thus  appreciably  shortening  the  war.  We 
have  available  the  conclusions  of  the  Dardanelles  Commission, 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  : 

“We  hoW  that  the  possibility  of  making  a  surprise  amphibious  attack  on 
the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  offered  such  great  military  and  political  advantages 
that  it  was  mistaken  and  ill-advised  to  sacrifice  this  possibility  by  hastily 
deciding  to  undertake  a  purely  naval  attack  which,  from  its  nature,  could 
not  attain  completely  the  object  set  out  in  the  terms  of  the  decision. 
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“The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  declared  that  there  were  no  troops 
immediately  available  for  operations  in  the  East.  This  statement  was 
accepted  by  the  War  Council,  who  took  no  steps  to  satisfy  themselves  bv 
reports  or  estimates  as  to  what  troops  were  available  then  or  in  the  near 
future.  Had  this  been  done,  we  think  that  it  would  have  been  ascertained 
that  sufficient  troops  would  have  been  available  for  a  joint  naval  and 
military  operation  at  an  earlier  date  than  was  supposed. 

“On  the  20th  February,  Lord  Kitchener  decided  that  the  29th  Division, 
part  of  the  troops  which,  by  the  decision  of  February  16th  were  to  hare 
been  sent  to  the  East,  should  not  be  sent  at  that  time,  and  Colonel 
Fitzgerald  by  his  order  instructed  the  Director  of  Naval  Transports  that 
the  transports  for  that  division  and  the  rest  of  the  Expeditionary  Force 
would  not  be  required.  This  was  done  without  informing  the  First  Lord, 
and  the  dispatch  of  the  troops  was  thus  delayed  for  three  weeks.  This 
delay  gravely  compromised  the  possibility  of  success  of  the  original  attack 
made  by  tbe  land  forces,  and  materially  increased  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  the  final  attack  some  months  later.” 


The  scheme  miscarried  mainly  owing  to  lack  of  vision,  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  objective,  and  failure  of 
the  War  Office  under  Lord  Kitchener  to  co-operate  heartily.  The 
Commission  have  recorded  that  “  it  would  .  .  .  be  an  exag¬ 

geration  to  say  that  the  expedition,  considered  as  a  whole,  was 
a  complete  failure.  Such  was  by  no  means  the  case.  The  enter¬ 
prise  was  originally  undertaken  in  order  to  create  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  Russians.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  very  fairly  successful.  Another  point  to  wffiich  great 
importance  was  attached  w^as  to  influence  the  attitude  of  all  the 
Balkan  States,  and  especially  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Bulgaria. 
That  neutrality  was  not  secured  (owing  to  the  ill-success  of  the 
expedition),  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Dardanelles  expedition  Bulgaria  would  have  joined  the 
Central  Powers  at  a  far  earlier  date  than  was  actually  the  case. 
Further,  a  large  force  of  Turks,  which  might  have  been  employed 
in  other  theatres  of  war,  was  for  some  long  while  immobilised.” 

If  the  War  Office  had  not  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  expedition,  if  troops  had  been  provided  in  good  time, 
perhaps  30,000,  if  secrecy  as  to  the  point  of  actual  attack  had 
been  preserved,  a  feint  or  several  feints  being  made,  the  expedition 
would  have  succeeded.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
results  which  would  have  been  achieved.  A  wedge  would  have 
been  driven  into  Central  Europe  with  immediate  results  on  Turkish 
policy  which  can  be  in  little  doubt.  Probably  Bulgaria  would  not 
have  intervened  against  the  Allies.  The  whole  course  of  the  war 
in  southern  Europe  would  have  been  changed.  In  that  event, 
with  success  attending  her  arms,  would  there  have  been  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Russia? 

Another  of  our  “  side  shows  ”  has  been  exposed  to  a  good  deal 
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ot  ciiticism.  For  many  months  past  the  “  Salonica  adventure,’’ 
as  it  has  been  described,  has  been  denounced,  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  an 
act  of  folly  on  the  late  Government’s  part  to  agree  to  the  plan. 
What  would  have  been  the  course  of  events  in  Greece  if  we 
had  not  given  our  adherence  to  the  proposal  to  land  troops  at 
Salonica*?  Would  a  British  officer  to-day  be  organising  the  Greek 
J^avy*?  The  P’irst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  told  us  that  “  At 
the  request  of  the  Greek  Government,  British  naval  officers  are 
assisting  our  Greek  Allies  in  the  reconstruction  and  reorganisation 
of  their  Navy  and  Dockyards,  and  Captain  Clifton  Brown,  of  the 
British  Navy,  is  head  of  the  British  Naval  Mission  to  Greece  and 
is  Chief  Naval  Adviser  to  the  Greek  Minister  of  Marine,  with  the 
rank  of  Bear- Admiral  in  the  Greek  Navy.  The  reorganised  naval 
forces  of  Greece  are  already  co-operating  in  the  war  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  rendering  increasingly  valuable  service  to  the 
common  cause.”  He  added  that  “  Admiral  Clifton  Brown  is 
enthusiastic  about  the  Greek  Navy,  and  cannot  si)eak  too  highly 
of  the  keenness  and  increasing  efficiency  of  officers  and  men  alike.” 
At  the  same  time  the  Greek  Army  is  being  prepared  to  participate 
in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  Should  we  be  confronted 
with  the  present  situation  if  w’e  had  not  utilised  our  sea  power  to 
land  a  force  at  Salonica?  Is  it  an  exaggeration  to  suggest  that 
but  for  that  action  King  Constantine  would  still  be  on  his  Throne, 
co-operating  by  every  means  in  his  power  with  his  brother-in-law, 
the  German  Emperor,  the  ports  and  islands  of  Greece  being 
utilised  as  bases  for  submarines?  It  may  well  be  that  but  for 
the  Salonica  expedition  we  should  have  had  to  abandon  the 
Mediterranean,  driven  out  by  enemy  submarines,  as  Nelson  had 
to  abandon  it  in  his  day.  What,  then,  would  have  been  the 
course  of  events  in  Egypt? 

In  his  War  Diary,  which  is  being  published  in  the  Times,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Gerard,  formerly  American  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  records, 
under  date  of  June,  1916,  that  ”  The  Germans  expect  that  by 
September  preparations  will  be  finished,  and  the  Suez  Canal  will 
be  cannonaded,  bombed,  and  mined,  so  that  it  will  dry  up,  and 
then  the  Indian- Afghan  troubles  will  begin.”  Would  the  British 
Government,  in  order  to  avoid  the  condemnation  of  indulging  in 
“side  shows,”  have  been  wise  to  take  no  steps  to  defend  the 
Suez  Canal  and  Egypt  against  the  menace  which  the  enemy 
offered?  Do  those  critics  who  have  been  so  forward  in  criticising 
British  policy  since  the  Kut  incident,  revealing  wisdom  after  the 
event,  reflect  on  the  results  which  wnuld  have  flowed  from  failure 
of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  British  authorities?  As  it  was 
the  Turks  in  force  advanced  up  to  the  Canal,  confident  of  pene- 
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trating  into  Egypt.  Was  it  a  mistake  to  throw  them  back  and  to 
adopt  an  offensive  policy  ?  If  they  had  succeeded  in  their  purpose 
what  would  have  been  the  outlook  to-day  for  the  British  Empire 
with  its  main  artery  cut?  It  was  one  thing  to  evacuate  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  last  Great  War,  when  the  Suez  Canal  had 
not  been  made  and  our  direct  east-and-west  commerce  was  of 
small  proportions ;  but  if  this  war  has  taught  us  one  lesson  more 
than  another  it  is  that  w^e  must  maintain  our  jxisition  in  Egypt 
if  we  are  to  continue  our  beneficent  work  in  India. 

Other  ‘  ‘  side  shows  ’  ’  undertaken  in  the  strength  of  sea  power 
include  the  operations  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  These  are 
diversions.  Clause witz  has  remarked  that  according  to  the 
ordinary  use  of  language  under  the  term  diversion  is  understood 
such  an  incursion  into  the  enemy’s  territory  as  draws  off  a  portion 
of  his  force  from  the  principal  point. 

“Naturally  the  diversion  must,  at  the  same  time,  always  have  au  object 
of  attack,  for  it  is  only  the  value  of  this  object  that  will  induce  the  enemy 
to  send  troops  for  its  protection;  besides,  in  case  the  undertaking  does  not 
succeed  as  a  diversion,  this  object  is  a  compensation  for  the  forces  expended 
in  the  attempt. 

“These  objects  of  attack  may  be  fortresses,  or  important  magazines,  or 
rich  and  large  towns,  especially  capital  cities,  contributions  of  all  kinds; 
lastly,  assistance  may  be  afforded  in  this  way  to  discontenti’d  subjects  of 
the  enemy. 

“  The  chief  condition  is  that  they  should  withdraw  from  the  principal 
theatre  of  the  war  more  of  the  enemy’s  troops  than  wo  employ  on  the 
diversion;  for  if  they  only  succeed  in  drawing  off  just  the  same  number, 
then  their  efficacy  as  a  diversion,  properly  called,  ceases,  and  the  under¬ 
taking  becomes  a  mere  subordinate  attack." 

A  war  is  also  made  for  political  and  economic  objects  or  in 
defence  of  ideals ;  if  it  were  not  for  them  we  should  not  be  engaged 
in  the  present  struggle.  Will  it  be  seriously  urged  that  the 
operations  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  have  failed  to  engage  a  mass 
of  enemy  troops  which  otherwise  would  have  made  their  influence 
felt  elsewhere?  Will  it  be  said  that  the  operations  have  achieved 
no  military  results?  In  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem  will  be  regarded  by  after  generations  as  a  decisive 
event  in  the  history  of  civilisation.  It  moved  the  Pope  to  declare 
his  antagonism  to  any  Power  which  assisted  Turkey  to  reassert 
her  baneful  influence  over  the  Holy  City.  Could  we  have  afforded 
to  dispense  with  the  triumphs  which  will  always  be  linked  with 
the  name  of  General  Sir  Stanley  Maude?  Could  we  have  left 
the  Turks  to  do  their  worst  under  German  agents  at  the  gateway 
of  the  Indian  Empire? 

There  have  been  other  “  side  shows,”  such  as  the  operations 
in  East  Africa  and  the  successful  campaign  which  has  rooted 
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Germany  out  of  the  Pacific.  Do  those  operations  also  come  under 
the  general  condemnation,  since  they  gave  employment  to  con¬ 
siderable  bodies  of  troops?  Apparently  because  our  kith  and  kin 
overseas  were  in  favour  of  these  diversions  they  were  based  on 
sound  strategy.  But,  in  fact,  the  strategy  which  dictated  them  is 
the  same  as  has  been  operating  in  the  other  cases.  The  mistake 
which  has  been  made  has  been  to  condemn  an  operation  by  its 
success  or  ill-success,  forgetting  that  the  plan  may  have  been  good 
and  the  execution  faulty,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dardanelles.  There 
has,  moreover,  been  the  temptation  to  suggest  that  politicians 
have  been  responsible  for  the  “side  shows,”  and  that  because 
many  soldiers  have  desired  to  concentrate  on  the  Western  front 
to  the  neglect  of  all  else  that  was  the  sound  policy.  Politicians 
are  sometimes  right,  as  for  instance  Pitt  who  overruled  soldiers  as 
well  as  sailors.  That  line  of  criticism  is  not  argument,  but  special 
pleading,  indulged  in,  it  may  be,  for  ulterior  purix)ses. 

Is  it  not  apparent  on  a  review  of  the  war  situation  that  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  what  are  styled  “  side  shows  ”  arises  from  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  the  military  status  and  power  of  a  maritime 
country?  The  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue,^  in  considering  British 
military  history  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  remarked  that  “it  is, 
owing  to  our  insular  position,  a  thing  apart.”  He  pointed  out 
that  “  foreign  nations,  indeed,  would  say  that  a  country  which  has 
never  in  the  whole  course  of  her  existence  put  50,000  of  her  own 
children  in  the  line  on  any  battlefield,  and  very  rarely  so  many 
even  as  30,000,  can  have  no  military  history ;  but  none  the  less 
we  have  one,  which  is  in  many  ways  remarkable  and  worthy  of 
study.”  The  possession  of  Calais,  he  reminded  us,  “  was  a  sad 
temptation  towards  foolish  expeditions  and  waste  of  strength,  and 
it  was  a  great  blessing  to  us  really  when  the  capture  of  Calais 
removed  it  for  ever.”  Mr.  Fortescue  is  the  historian  of  the  British 
Army.  He  can  point  a  moral  which  might  otherwise  be  rejected. 
The  temptation  always  has  been  to  imagine  that  the  short  road 
to  victory  lies  across  the  Channel.  During  every  war  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged  for  centuries  past  the  continental  school 
has  shouted  for  a  great  army,  insisting  that  it  should  be  employed 
as  the  Continental  armies  are  employed,  thus  neutralising  the 
advantages  of  swift  movement  and  secrecy  of  attack  which  sea 
power  at  long  reach  confers.  It  is  the  popular  thing  to  accept 
Macaulay’s  verdict  on  the  younger  Pitt’s  policy.  “  Great  as  Pitt’s 
abilities  were,  his  military  administration  was  that  of  a  driveller. 
In  such  an  emergency  and  with  such  means  such  a  statesman  as 
Bichelieu,  as  Louvois,  as  Chatham,  as  Wellesley  would  have 
created  in  a  few  months  one  of  the  finest  armies  in  the  world,  and 

(1)  Military  History.  By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue.  (Cambridge  Manuals.) 
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would  soon  liave  discovered  and  brought  forward  generals  worthy 
to  command  such  an  army.  Germany  might  have  been  saved  bv 
another  Blenheim,  Flanders  recovered  by  another  Eamillies, 
another  Poitiers  might  have  delivered  the  Royalist  and  Catholic 
provinces  of  France  from  a  yoke  which  they  abhorred  and  might 
have  spread  terror  even  at  the  barriers  of  Paris.  But  the  fact  is 
that  after  eight  years  of  war,  after  a  vast  destruction  of  life,  after 
an  expenditure  of  wealth  far  exceeding  the  expenditure  of  the 
American  War,  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  of  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession,  and  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
united,  the  English  Army  under  Pitt  was  the  laughing  stock  of 
all  Europe.  It  could  not  boast  of  one  single  brilliant  exploit ;  it 
had  never  show'n  itself  on  the  Continent  but  to  be  beaten,  chased, 
forced  to  re-embark,  or  forced  to  capitulate.  To  take  some  sugar 
island  in  the  West  Indies,  to  scatter  some  mob  of  half -naked  Irish 
peasants — such  were  the  most  splendid  victories  won  by  the  British 
troops  under  Pitt’s  auspices.”  That  is  how  our  history  has  been 
frequently  written  or  miswritten  by  writers  forgetful  that  they 
live  on  an  island,  and  that  the  source  of  that  island’s  strength, 
politically,  militarily,  and  economically,  is  the  sea,  w'hich  governs 
its  military  policy. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  do  justice  to  our  effort. 
We  were  at  the  top  of  our  military  strength  when  this  struggle 
opened,  possessing  a  larger  and  a  better  organised  Army  than 
at  the  beginning  of  any  previous  war.  But  it  was  the  Army  of 
a  maritime  Power,  small  but  of  highly  tempered  steel,  and  lightly 
equipped  because  it  was  inevitable  tfiat  it  should  be  carried  on 
board  ship  whenever  it  was  employed.  It  was  the  Army  of  a 
Sea  Power.  The  early  course  of  the  war,  when  France  and 
Russia  took  the  field  on  either  side  of  Germany,  brought  its 
surprises,  upsetting  the  conceptions  of  the  Allied  General  Staffs. 
We  found  ourselves  compelled,  to  our  loss  of  strength  against  the 
enemy,  to  exert  our  main  weight  in  France  in  order  to  save  her. 
We  did  more,  far  more,  than  we  were  pledged  to  do,  and  we  have 
continued  to  bear  a  share  of  the  war  which  w^e  never  thought  to 
have  on  our  shoulders,  using  our  sea  power  at  short  range,  and 
therefore  forgoing  the  element  of  surprise,  which  has  involved 
employing  large  forces.  The  Western  front  has  not  been  starved 
of  men,  as  Ministers  in  succession  have  proved.  If  victory  has 
not  come  the  want  of  success  has  not  been  due  to  the  weakness  of 
the  Anglo-French  forces,  which  have  been  in  strength  superior 
to  the  enemy  for  many  months  past,  or  to  the  energy  put  into  the 
”  side  shows.” 

8ir  Julian  Corbett  has  remarked,  ‘‘  just  as  land  operations 
demand  the  co-operation  and  just  co-ordination  of  horse,  foot,  and 
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artillery,  and  as  sea  operations  demand  the  co-operation  and  just 
co-ordination  of  battleships,  cruisers,  and  flotillas,  so  are  great 
wars  conducted  by  the  ordered  combination  of  naval,  military, 
and  diplomatic  force.” 

“Thus  naval  strategy,  so  long  as  it  merely  eontemplates  bringing  the 
enemy’s  fleet  to  successful  action  and  securing  the  command  of  the  sea, 
may  often  miss  its  most  potent  line  of  energy,  and  operating  as  it  were 
single-handed,  it  may  fail  to  achieve  a  point  in  the  war  which  combined 
or  co-ordinated  action  would  have  given  it.  An  admiral  with  no  wider  out¬ 
look  than  to  regard  the  enemy’s  fleet  as  his  primary  objective  will  miss  his 
true  relation  to  the  other  forces  which  are  working  for  a  successful  issue 
of  the  war ;  he  will  be  unable  to  see  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  before 
him  in  their  true  proportions;  and  will  be  unable  to  construe  his  orders  or 
to  decide  in  an  unforeseen  situation  with  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  common 
object.  ...” 

And  in  tliis  counectioii  Sir  Julian  Corbett  adds  some  remarks 
which  are  singularly  appropriate  to  the  present  war  : — 

“From  first  to  last  (during  the  Seven  Years’  War)  we  were  more  or  less 
free  to  use  the  fleet  directly  upon  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  war,  and 
throughout  the  struggle  what  are  called  the  primary  functions — that  is,  the 
domination  of  the  enemy's  main  fleet — scarcely  ever  rose  above  the  level 
of  containing  operations.  Thus,  at  least  from  the  time  when  Pitt  obtained 
control  of  the  war,  its  conduct  exhibits  the  diverse  functions  of  the  fleet 
in  full  or  co-ordinated  activity.  He  was  a  true  War  Minister  with  almost 
undisturbed  control  of  army,  navy,  and  diplomacy,  and  in  his  hands  we  see 
the  fleet  slipping  neatly  into  its  place  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  its  com¬ 
rades.  It  is  never  used  without  some  close  relation  to  a  military  or 
diplomatic  end,  and  conversely  the  army  and  diplomacy  are  always  being 
worked  to  secure  some  point  which  will  either  strengthen  the  naval  position 
or  relieve  the  fleet  of  some  irksome  preoccupation. 

“Here  lay  the  pith  of  what  Pitt  called  his  ‘  system.’  Assured  of  his 
practical  superiority  at  sea,  he  permitted  no  pedantic  insistence  on  the 
primary  naval  objective.  There  was  no  waiting  till  the  enemy's  mobile 
sea  forces  were  absolutely  disposed  of  before  the  army  was  put  in  action. 
For  Pitt  army  and  navy  were  the  blade  and  hilt  of  one  weapon,  and  from 
the  moment  the  weapon  was  in  his  grip  he  began  to  demonstrate  the  force 
.ind  reach  of  his  method.  Not  only  was  he  able,  without  destroying  the 
enemy’s  naval  force,  to  strike  beyond  the  ocean  at  the  ulterior  object,  but 
at  home  he  was  able  to  break  down  the  time-honoured  strategy  of  France, 
and  force  her,  by  goading  her  into  a  desperate  attempt  at  invasion,  to 
deliver  her  main  fleets  into  his  hands. 

“It  is  all  a  most  brilliant  lesson  of  the  way  in  which  the  weak  army  of  a 
strong  naval  Power  can  be  used,  of  how  great  Continental  armie.s  may  be 
made  to  feel  the  shock  of  fleets,  and  of  how  mere  superiority  at  sea  may 
be  made  to  thwart  Continental  cabinets,  to  tangle  their  strategy  and  upset 
their  moral  balance.”  i 

This  country  has  been  fighting  this  war  under  a  serious,  but 
inevitable  handicap.  We  have  never  been  free  agents.  As  the 
report  of  the  Dardanelles  Commission  has  revealed,  we  have  had 
to  adapt  our  policy  to  the  policy  of  our  Allies,  as  the  detachment 
(1)  England  in  the  Seven  Years'  H’or.  By  Sir  Julian  Corbett 
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of  British  troops  to  Italy  last  autumn  showed,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  has  been  necessary  to  safeguard  the  greatest  and  most 
widely  distributed  Empire  which  has  ever  existed.  We  have  not 
been  found  wanting  by  any  one  of  our  Allies ;  we  have  supported 
them  by  every  means  in  our  power,  with  money,  munitions, 
ships,  and  troops.  We  have  become  one  of  the  great  militarv 
Powers  of  the  world  in  order  to  assist  them ;  and  all  the  time  our 
co-operation  with  them  has  had  to  be  adjusted  to  our  own 
minimum  needs,  for  we  should  have  done  the  common  cause  poor 
service  if  in  standing  by  the  Allies  we  had  brought  the  British 
Empire  to  ruin. 

The  present  war  has  not  been  fought,  possibly,  as  the  elder 
Pitt  would  have  fought  it,  but,  on  the  other  hand  we  have  utilised 
our  sea  power,  and  we  have  done  so  with  fine  results.  Not  only 
have  the  enemy’s  main  fleets  been  neutralised  and  his  commerce 
driven  off  the  seas,  but  by  the  use  of  the  seas  we  have  been  enabled 
to  undertake  a  series  of  ‘  ‘  side  shows  ’  ’  which  have  brought  to 
the  dust  the  enemy’s  ambitions,  have  firmly  re-established  British 
power  in  the  East  as  in  the  West,  have  contributed  to  convince 
Americans  that  this  nation  is  not  effete,  and  have  reminded  the 
peoples  of  the  Dominions,  with  their  ships  and  men  with  the 
Grand  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  of  the  virtue  which  lies  in  the  long 
arm  of  sea  power.  We  might  have  fought  this  war  as  though  we 
were  a  continental  Power,  throwing  all  our  forces  into  the  struggle 
in  France  when  the  new  Armies  came  into  being.  But  in  that 
event  what  part  would  Italy  be  taking  in  the  war?  What  wnuld 
have  been  the  fate  of  Greece?  Would  the  British  flag  still  fly  in 
Egypt?  Should  w^e  have  the  assurance  that  British  influence  had 
been  supported  in  Asia  Minor?  And,  finally,  what  would  have 
been  the  course  of  events  in  India  ? 

The  moral  of  this  war  is  the  moral  of  all  the  wars  in  which  we 
have  ever  engaged,  namely,  that  our  strength  is  drawn  from  the 
sea  and  can  be  best  employed  by  utilising  the  sea — the  sea  and 
secrecy.  That  is  the  legend  writ  large  over  the  whole  British 
Empire.  When  we  are  tempted  to  reflect  on  failures  of  policy 
during  the  past  three  and  a  half  years  we  may  well  take  courage, 
casting  our  eyes  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  record ,  where  stand 
the  triumphs  which  small  military  forces  have  achieved  against 
overwhelmingly  strong  opponents  at  the  end  of  the  long  tether 
of  British  sea  power,  nurtured  in  peace  and  sustained  in  war  by 
a  people  who  learnt  from  Napoleon  that  “  England  can  never 
be  a  continental  Power  and  in  the  attempt  must  be  ruined.” 
We  owe  the  British  Empire  to-day  to  “  side  shows,”  and  the 
history  of  the  British  Empire  holds  the  condemnation  of  the 
ignorant  criticism  which  has  recently  found  expression. 

Archibald  Hurd. 
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Before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  Russia  seemed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  powerful  States  in  the  world.  Its  area  was  forty 
times  as  large  as  that  of  the  German  Empire.  It  contained  one 
hundred  and  eighty  million  inhabitants.  The  population  w^as  said 
to  increase  by  three  millions  a  year.  Its  latent  resources  were 
supposed  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  its  future  seemed  to  be  bound¬ 
less.  During  two  centuries  the  Prusso-German  rulers  and  states¬ 
men,  dreading  the  future  power  of  Russia,  have  followed  a  two¬ 
fold  policy  towards  that  country.  They  have  endeavoured  to 
Germanise  the  reigning  dynasty  and  the  leading  Russian  families 
and  to  divide  the  Russian  people  against  themselves.  Nearly  all 
the  Tsars  of  the  House  Holstein-Gottorp,  who  were  Romanofs 
only  in  name,  were  induced  to  marry  German  Princesses,  and 
the  majority  of  the  Grand  Dukes  and  of  the  leading  Russian 
dignitaries  not  unnaturally  follow’ed  the  example  set  by  the 
Germanised  Court.  Disunion  within  Russia  was  promoted  by 
encouraging  the  Russian  Government  to  persecute  the  non-Russian 
inhabitants  and  the  democratically  inclined,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  causing  (he  German  professors,  writers,  etc.,  to  protest  against 
Russia’s  barbarous  policy  of  persecution,  on  the  other.  The 
Russian  Finns,  Poles,  Ukrainians,  Lithuanians,  and  others  found 
the  warmest  advocates  of  their  claims  to  independence  among  the 
German  university  professors,  lecturers,  and  publicists.  German 
ethnologists,  philologists,  and  political  writers  classified,  divided, 
and  sub-divided  the  Russian  population ,  and  never  tired  in  pointing 
out  that  Russia  was  inhabited  not  by  a  single  race,  but  by  a 
number  of  races  and  nations,  that  the  Russians  proper  formed 
only  a  minority.  For  instance,  the  seventeenth  volume  of  Meyer’s 
Konversntions  Lexikon,  sixth  edition,  contains  a  table  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  largest  national  unit  in  Russia  is  formed  by  the 
Great  Russians,  whose  number  is  given  as  55,667,469.  Well- 
informed  Germans  believed  that  the  Russian  danger  could  best 
be  met  by  bringing  about  the  dissolution  of  the  Russian  popula¬ 
tion  into  its  racial  or  national  elements  and  by  encouraging  the 
different  fractions  of  the  Russian  people  to  form  separate  inde¬ 
pendent  States. 

From  w'eek  to  week  and  from  month  to  month  the  resemblance 
between  the  present  war  and  the  Napoleonic  struggle  becomes 
more  striking.  Germany  fights  no  longer  for  a  limited  object, 
but  for  the  mastery  of  Europe  and  of  the  w’orld,  and  she  uses 
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one  by  one  every  expedient  employed  by  the  great  Corsican  a 
century  ago.  Germany  has  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  gigantic 
Eussian  Empire,  and  she  is  now  endeavouring  to  convert  the 
nominally  independent  States  wdiich  she  has  created,  such  as 
Poland,  Lithuania,  Finland,  Ukrainia,  and  so  forth,  into  German 
dependencies,  asserting  that  Germany  must  protect  these  new¬ 
born  States  against  the  tyranny  of  Eussia  proper.  Before  long 
she  may  not  only  exploit  these  States  economically  but  force  them 
to  raise  armies  for  Germany’s  use  as  well.  She  may  act  as 
Napoleon  did  in  creating  the  Federation  of  the  Ehine.  The  resem¬ 
blance  between  Germany’s  action  in  Eussia  and  Napoleon’s  action 
in  Germany  is  so  great  that  it  is  worth  while  considering  how 
Napoleon  forced  one  half  of  the  Geimans  to  fight  the  other  half 
in  the  interests  of  himself,  and  how  that  extraordinary  creation, 
which  seemed  to  make  France’s  strength  irresistible,  was 
dissolved. 

Nations  which  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  unite  voluntarily  for 
mutual  defence  are  apt  to  be  forcibly  united  by  a  conejueror  and 
to  be  used  by  him  as  his  vassals.  The  Greeks  wdio  would  not 
unite  for  joint  protection  against  King  Philip  of  Macedonia  were 
defeated  by  him  singly,  and  were  then  forced  to  fight  unitedly 
wars  of  aggression  under  Macedonia’s  banners.  Many  disunited 
nations  have  had  a  similar  fate  since  the  beginning  of  history. 

In  August,  1805,  Napoleon  was  at  Boulogne.  He  had 
assembled  there  a  powerful  army,  intending  apparently  to  effect 
a  landing  in  England  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  He 
found  this  undertaking  impracticable,  and  resolved  to  attack 
Austria.  At  that  time  the  German  Empire  was  a  loosely  jointed, 
unwieldy  body  of  quarrelling  States.  Wars  among  them  were 
common.  The  differences  between  Austria  and  Prussia  were 
notorious.  The  imperial  organisation  was  antiquated  and  ludic¬ 
rously  inefficient.  Napoleon  meant  to  destroy  the  German 
Empire,  to  isolate  Prussia  and  Austria,  to  set  these  two  States 
against  one  another,  and  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Continent 
by  firmly  attaching  to  France  all  the  minor  German  States.  He 
desired  that  the  minor  German  States,  his  future  vassals, 
especially  those  nearest  to  France,  such  as  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg. 
and  Baden,  should  help  him  in  bringing  about  Austria’s  overthrow. 
On  August  13th  he  sent  to  Talleyrand,  his  Minister  of  Foreign 
.\ffairs,  exhaustive  instructions,  in  w^hich  we  read  : — 

"...  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  I  shall  a/ttack  Austria,  and  shall  be  k 
Vienna  before  the  month  of  November  and  shall  meet  the  Russians,  should 
they  come  forward.  .  .  . 

“  You  will  write  to  Ambassador  Otto  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  must  inakf 
up  his  mind.  T  shall  not  tolerate  his  remaining  neutral.  Yon  will  write  in 
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the  same  sense  to  the  Arch-Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  von  Dalberg, 
and  to  the  Electors  of  Baden  and  Wurtemberg.  .  .  .  You  will  send  them  a 
circular  letter.  You  will  say  in  it  that  the  movements  of  the  Austrian  troops 
are  causing  disquietude  in  France,  that  Austria  obviously  intends  attacking 
France,  that  under  these  circumstances  the  French  Emperor  wishes  to  know 
the  attitude  which  each  of  these  Courts  intends  to  assume  and  that  he  is 
disposed  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  those  States  which  will  join  him;  that 
the  necessity  of  self-defence  will  compel  him  to  send  his  armies  through  Ger- 
manv  and  that  the  best  policy  of  those  States  wull  be  to  join  the  French 
Emperor,  who  firmly  intends  to  keep  no  territory  beyond  the  Rhine.  .  .  . 

“In  talking  to  the  members  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique  in  Paris,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  representatives  of  the  German  Princes,  you  will  express  your¬ 
self  in  the  same  manner  so  that  the  general  fear  will  seize  hold  of  that  bag 
of  bones,  the  Austrian  Emperor,  who  owes  his  throne  to  the  deeds  of  his 
ancestors.” 

Soon  alter  these  instructions  were  written  the  French  troops 
began  then’  advance  upon  Vienna. 

Many  of  the  minor  German  States  had  become  weary  of  the 
distracted  state  and  the  unending  internecine  strife  of  the  German 
Empire.  Many  of  the  smaller  States,  fearing  the  hostility  of 
Austria,  or  of  Prussia,  or  of  both,  had  come  to  think  that  the 
reform  of  the  Empire  was  impossible,  that  peace  and  rest  could 
be  found  only  by  its  dissolution.  Many  believed  that  they  could 
easiest  protect  themselves  against  the  hostility  and  cupidity  of 
Austria,  or  Prussia,  by  placing  themselves  under  France’s  pro¬ 
tection.  jMany  saw  in  Napoleon  the  saviour  of  society  and  of 
the  world.  Not  unnaturally  the  French  Emperor  and  Talleyrand 
encouraged  these  views.  Having  for  centuries  suffered  persecu¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  the  more  powerful  German  States,  and  having 
been  promised  by  Napoleon  independence  and  accessions  in 
territory  at  Austria’s  cost,  the  w’estern  States  of  Germany  readily 
joined  the  Emperor,  especially  as  their  ambitious  and  selfish  rulers 
were  promised  royal  or  grand-ducal  crowns.  Besides,  they  feared 
to  offend  Napoleon  by  their  refusal  to  join  him.  Alliances  were 
concluded  between  France  and  some  of  the  minor  German' States. 
The  French  troops  w’ere,  on  their  way  to  Vienna,  received  with 
open  arms  in  Munich,  Stuttgart,  and  elsewhere,  and  Bavaria 
and  other  States  placed  military  contingents  at  Napoleon’s 
disposal  for  use  against  Austria. 

On  November  13th  Napoleon  entered  Vienna  “according  to 
plan.’’  On  December  ’2nd  he  defeated  completely  the  combined 
Austrian  and  Russian  armies  at  Austerlitz.  The  w’ar  of  1805  was 
ended  on  December  26th  by  the  Peace  of  Pressburg.  At  the 
Peace  Austria  had  to  cede  territories  inhabited  by  three  million 
people.  Following  the  policy  of  “no  annexations  and  no  in¬ 
demnities,’’  none  of  the  territories  ceded  by  Austria  were  taken 
over  by  France.  They  were  handed  to  France’s  Allies,  to  an 
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“independent”  Italy,  an  “independent”  Bavaria,  an  “inde¬ 
pendent”  Wurtemberg,  etc.  As  a  reward  for  their  betrayal  of  f 
Germany,  and  for  their  assistance  against  Austria,  the  Electors  ! 
of  Bavaria  and  of  Wurtemberg  were  given  royal  crowns,  and  the  * 
Duke  of  Baden  was  made  a  Grand-Duke  by  the  conqueror. 

In  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Pressburg  the  Austro-German  Emperor  * 
had  been  compelled  to  recognise  formally  the  complete  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  individual  German  States  of  which  he  had  been  the 
overlord.  The  German  Empire  existed  no  longer  except  in  name. 
The  minor  German  princes  had  been  cut  adrift.  Being  com¬ 
pletely  independent,  they  could  no  longer  rely  for  protection  i 
upon  the  Emperor  at  Vienna,  nor  could  the  Emperor  at  Vienna 
protect  States  the  independence  of  which  he  had  formally  ac¬ 
knowledged.  It  was  Napoleon’s  aim  to  dissolve  the  German 
Empire  completely,  and  to  attach  its  component  parts  to  Prance, 
as  he  stated  in  letters  written  to  Talleyrand  on  April  10th  and  1 
May  31st,  1806.  .  I 

The  minor  German  princes,  especially  Von  Dalberg,  the  First  I 
Elector  and  the  Arch-Chancellor  of  the  German  Empii-e,  greatly  | 
facilitated  Napoleon’s  task  by  actually  asking  him  to  extinguish  i 
the  German  Empire  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  German 
Emperor.  Von  Dalberg  wrote  to  Napoleon  on  April  19th, 
1806 

“  Sire, — Napoleon’s  genius  is  not  limited  to  creating  the  happiness  of  France. 
Providence  has  meant  that  great  man  to  rule  the  universe.  The  ^^orthy 
German  nation  groans  under  its  political  and  religious  anarchy.  Sire,  renew 
its  constitution !  The  following  are  some  of  the  wishes  which  arc  dictated 
by  the  present  circumstances.  .  .  . 

“  The  German  nation  requires  the  reform  of  its  constitution.  .  .  .  The 
conditions  of  the  German  Empire  are  anarchical.  The  German  constitutiou 
can  be  reformed  only  by  an  Emperor  possessed  of  a  great  character  who  re¬ 
establishes  its  laws  and  who  concentrates  all  the  executive  power  in  his 
hands.  .  .  .  His  Majesty  the  Austrian  Emperor  might  be  a  worthy  private 
citizen  owing  to  his  personal  character  but  ho  does  not  know  how  to  wield 
the  sceptre  of  Germany.  He  should  be  the  Emperor  of  the  East.  It  should 
be  his  task  to  resist  the  Russians,  while  the  Empire  of  the  West  should  be 
reborn  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  it  should,  as  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  be  composed  of  Italy,  Franco  and  Germany.  ...  The 
powers  of  the  Arch-Chancellor  arc  very  limited  but  these  proposals  arc  put 
forward  with  the  best  intentions.” 

On  May  28th  Von  Dalberg  announced  to  the  Imperial  Diet 
that  he  had  appointed  Napoleon’s  uncle,  Cardinal  Fesch,  as  his 
coadjutor  and  as  his  successor.  Meanwhile,  negotiations  were 
kept  going  between  France  and  certain  South  German  and  West 
German  States,  and  on  July  12th  sixteen  German  princes,  the 
newly  made  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  Arch- 
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Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  and 
others  signed  a  treaty,  whereby  was  established,  in  place  of  the 
ancient  German  Empire  presided  over  by  the  Austro-German 
Emperor,  a  German  Confederation  presided  over  by  Napoleon 
which  has  become  known  to  history  as  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine. 

The  most  important  and  the  most  interesting  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Confederation  were  as  follows  : — 

“(1)  The  States  of  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  of  Wurtemberg,  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  etc.  .  .  shall  be  separated  for  all  tinae  from  the  German 
Empire  and  shall  be  united  in  a  Confederation  of  its  own  entitled  The  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  Rhine. 

"  (2)  Every  law  of  the  German  Empire  which  in  the  past  has  concerned 
andobhged  their  said  Majesties,  their  subjects  and  their  States  shall  in  future 
be  null  and  void.  .  .  . 

“  (6)  The  common  interests  of  the  confederated  States  shall  be  treated  in 
a  Diet  at  Frankfurt.  It  shall  be  divided  into  two  colleges,  a  college  of  kings 
and  a  college  of  princes. 

“(7)  The  sovereigns  must  necessarily  be  independent  of  all  Powers  not 
belonging  to  the  Confederation.  Consequently  they  cannot  perform  any 
service  except  for  the  Confederated  States  and  their  allies.  .  .  . 

“(8)  None  of  the  confederated  sovereigns  can  alienate  his  sovereignty, 
except  in  favoiu:  of  one  of  the  associated  States. 

“  (9)  All  differences  between  the  Confederated  States  will  be  decided  by  the 
Diet  at  Frankfurt. 

“  (10)  The  Diet  will  be  presided  over  by  the  Prince  Primate  (Von  Dalberg) 
“(12)  The  French  Emperor  shall  be  proclaimed  Protector  of  the  Con- 
lederation.  In  this  quality  he  nominates  the  Prince  Primate.  .  .  . 

“(35)  There  will  be  an  alliance  between  the  French  Empire  and  the  States 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  which  binds  the  latter  States  collectively 
and  individually  and  whereby  every  war  on  the  Continent  in  which  one  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  is  engaged  will  immediately  become  a  joint  war  of 
all  the  other  signatories. 

“If  a  neighbouring  Power  not  belonging  to  the  Alliance  should  arm,  the 
High  Contracting  Parties,  in  order  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  will  arm  also 
after  a  demand  has  been  made  at  Frankfurt  for  their  mobilisation  by  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  Allies. 

“  The  military  contingents  to  be  provided  by  the  Allies  wdll  be  divided  into 
four  quarters  and  the  Diet  will  decide  how  mauy  quarters  are  to  be  mobilised. 
However,  the  armament  of  the  troops  mobiliseel  will  not  take  place  except 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  French  Emperor  addressed  to  every  one  of  the 
Allied  States.  .  .  . 

“  (37)  The  contingents  to  bp  furnished  by  each  of  the  Allies  in  case  of  war 
are  fixed  as  follows  : — France  shall  furnish  200,000  soldiers  of  all  arms, 
Bavaria  30,000,  Wurtemberg  12,000,  Baden  8,000,  Berg  5,000,  Darmstadt 
4,000,  Nassau  and  the  minor  States  4,000,  together  63,000. 

“The  High  Contracting  Parties  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  admit 
into  the  Confoderation,  in  the  common  interest,  other  German  princes  and 
States.” 

Articles  1.3  to  34,  which  have  been  omitted,  enumerate 
chiefly  the  territorial  bribes  where wdth  the  various  princes 
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were  induced  to  place  their  States  under  France’s  protection  and 
their  troops  at  Napoleon’s  disposal.  Bavaria  was  given  the  town 
and  territory  of  Nuremberg  and  other  districts ;  Wurtemberg  re¬ 
ceived  Wiesensteig,  Biberach,  etc;  Hesse  Darmstadt  obtained 
Friedberg ;  the  former  Arch-Chancellor  of  the  G-erman  Empire, 
Von  Dalberg,  who  was  given  the  title  Prince  Primate,  acquired 
the  town  and  territory  of  Frankfurt  in  full  ownership  and 
sovereignty,  etc.  In  addition,  all  the  confederated  sovereigns  were 
given  the  numerous  and  very  valuable  imperial  equestrian  estates 
within  their  borders.  Thus,  all  the  larger  potentates  were  en¬ 
riched  at  the  cost  of  the  smaller  ones. 

All  the  articles  of  the  Confederation  were  very  brief  and  vague, 
except  those  which  dealt  with  the  territories  which  were  given 
to  the  various  rulers  as  the  price  of  their  betrayal  and  those 
which  placed  the  military  forces  of  the  minor  German  States  at 
Napoleon’s  disposal.  France’s  enemies  were  to  be  the  enemies  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Ehine  as  well.  If  France  armed,  the 
Confederation  had  to  arm,  too.  The  various  States  had  the  right 
to  mobilise  their  troops  if  Austria  or  Prussia  mobilised,  but  they 
were  not  entitled  to  arm  and  equip  their  military  forces  except  by 
order  of  the  Emperor.  Napoleon  was  to  be  the  Protector  of  the 
Confederation.  In  other  words,  he  was  to  take  the  place  of  the 
German  Emperor.  In  his  absence  the  Prince  Primate,  nominated 
by  him,  was  to  act  as  Napoleon’s  representative.  He  had  to 
watch  France’s  interests,  and  to  preside  over  the  Diet  at 
Frankfurt. 

The  Protectorate  of  the  States  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Bhine  furnished  Napoleon  not  only  with  vast  economic  resources 
and  considerable  armies,  but  enabled  him  to  pose  as  the  protector 
of  the  weak.  It  gave  him  invaluable  pretexts  for  making  war 
upon  other  States.  Napoleon  had  made  war  upon  Austria  in 
1805,  nominally  in  order  to  protect  Bavaria  against  Austria’s 
hostility.  He  made  war  upon  Prussia  in  1806  for  the  protection 
of  another  rriinor  German  State,  because  in  that  year  Prussia  had 
invaded  Saxony.  He  made  war  upon  Austria  once  more  in  1809 
to  protect  Bavaria,  because  the  Austrians  had  invaded  that  country. 
Henceforward,  the  Napoleonic  wars  of  aggression  became  wars 
of  defence  fought  in  the  interests  of  the  weak  States,  of  which 
the  Emperor  had  generously  and  unselfishly  made  himself  the 
Protector. 

Having  carved  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  out  of  the 
German  Empire,  Napoleon  meant  to  destroy  even  the  semblance 
of  that  ancient  empire.  With  this  object  in  view,  his  representa¬ 
tive,  M.  Bacher,  placed  on  August  1st,  1806,  the  following  com¬ 
munication  before  the  German  Imperial  Diet  at  Ratisbon  : — 
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“The  undersigned,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
I’rench  -and  King  of  Italy  at  the  General  Diet  of  the  German  Empire,  has 
received  orders  from  his  Majesty  to  make  the  following  declaration  to 
the  Diet : — 

“Their  Majesties,  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  sovereign 
princes  of  Hatisbonne,  Baden,  Berg,  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  Nassau,  as  well 
as  the  other  leading  princes  of  the  south  and  west  of  Germany,  have  resolved 
to  form  a  confederation  among  themselves  which  shall  secure  them  against 
future  contingencies  and  they  have  thus  ceased  to  be  States  of  the  German 
Empire.  .  .  . 

“His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King  is  therefore  compelled  to  declare  that 
he  can  no  longer  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  German  Constitution.  He 
recognises,  however,  the  entire  and  absolute  sovereignty  of  each  of  the 
princes  whose  States  compose  Germany  to-day  and  he  maintains  wdth  them 
the  same  relations  as  with  the  other  independent  Powers  of  Europe. 

“His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King  has  accepted  the  title  of  Protector 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  He  has  done  this  only  with  a  view  to 
peace  and  in  order  that  by  his  constant  mediation  between  the  weak  and  the 
powerful  he  may  eliminate  every  kind  of  dissension  and  disorder. 

“Having  thus  provided  for  the  dearest  interests  of  his  subjects  and  of  his 
neighbours,  and  having  assured  as  far  as  possible  the  future  peace  of  Europe 
and  that  of  Germany  in  particular,  w'hich  has  hitherto  constantly  been  the 
theatre  of  war,  by  removing  an  organisation  which  placed  people  and  princes 
under  the  delusive  protection  of  a  system  which  is  contrary  both  to  their 
political  interests  and  to  their  treaties,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King 
trusts  that  the  nations  of  Europe  w  ill  at  last  close  their  ears  to  the  insinua¬ 
tions  of  those  who  would  maintain  an  eternal  war  upon  the  Continent.  He 
trusts  that  the  French  armies  which  have  crossed  the  Rhine  have  done  so  for 
the  last  time  and  that  the  people  of  Germany  will  no  longer  witness  the 
horrible  pictures  of  disorder,  devastation  and  slaughter  which  always  accom¬ 
pany  war. 

“His  Majesty  has  declared  that  he  would  never  extend  the  limits  of  France 
beyond  the  Rhine  and  he  has  been  faithful  to  his  promise.  At  present  his 
sole  desire  is  so  to  employ  the  means  which  Providence  has  confided  to  him 
as  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  restore  the  liberty  of  commerce,  and 
thus  assure  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world." 

This  declaration  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of  the  members 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Ehine  in  which  they  notified  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria-Germany  their  separate  union  under 
Najwleon’s  protection  and  their  secession  from  the  German 
Empire. 

Xapoleon  had  destroyed  the  German  Empire.  Austria  was 
too  weak  to  resist,  or  even  to  oppose,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Empire.  Nothing  was  left  to  the  Emperor,  Francis  II,  but  to 
divest  himself  of  the  Imperial  German  Crown.  He  did  so  in  a 
declaration  made  in  Vienna  on  August  6th,  1806,  in  which  he 
stated 

“.  .  .  Convinced  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  fulfilling  any  longer  the 
duties  of  our  Imperial  office,  we  owe  it  to  our  principles  and  to  our  honour 
to  renounce  a  crown  which  could  retain  any  value  in  our  eyes  only  as  long 
we  ,vero  in  a  position  to  justify  the  confidence  reposed  in  us  by  tiic 
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Electors,  princes,  estates  and  other  members  of  the  German  Empire  aud  to 
fulfil  the  duties  devolving  upon  us. 

“We  proclaim  accordingly  that  we  consider  the  ties  which  have  hitherto 
united  us  to  the  body  politic  of  the  German  Empire  as  dissolved ;  that  wc 
regard  the  office  and  dignity  of  the  Imperial  Crown  extinguished  by  the 
formation  of  a  separate  union  of  the  States  of  tho  Rhine  and  we  regard  our¬ 
selves  thereby  freed  from  all  our  obligations  towards  the  German  Empire. 
We  herewith  lay  down  the  Imperial  Crown  which  is  associated  with  these 
obligations  and  relinquish  the  Government  of  the  Empire  w'hich  \vq  have 
hitherto  conducted.” 

As  the  German  sovereigns,  especially  those  who  had  not  joined 
the  Confederation  of  the  JKhine,  were  afraid  of  placing  themselves 
under  i'rance’s  protection,  Napoleon  strove  to  reassure  them  by 
suitable  pledges  and  promises.  With  this  object  in  view,  be 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Von  Dalberg,  his  locum-tenens  in 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  on  September  11th,  1806 


“Dear  Brother, — As  the  manner  of  communication  between  me  as  I'ru- 
toctor  of  the  sovereigns  united  at  Frankfurt  has  not  yet  been  determint.'d 
upon,  I  have  thought  it  most  fit  to  address  tliis  letter  to  your  Highness  for 
communication  to  the  colleges  of  kings  aud  of  princes.  Nobody  would  be  more 
proper  for  this  task  than  a  prince  to  whose  wisdom  the  duty  of  preparing  tk 
Constitution  of  the  Confederation  has  been  entrusted. 

“I‘ should  have  waited  until  the  constitution  was  completed  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  me  but  for  the  fact  that  it  should  contain  stipulations  which  con¬ 
cern  me  personally.  Herein  lies  the  reason  that  I  would  express  herewith 
my  sentiments  and  reflections  to  the  confederated  sovereigns. 

“When  1  accepted  the  title  Protector  of  the  Federation  of  the  Rliiue,  I 
wished  to  estabhsh  in  right  the  position  which  had  been  established  in  fact. 
In  assuming  the  duties  of  Protector  I  undertook  a  two-fold  obligation ;  To 
guarantee  the  territory  of  the  Confederation  against  foreign  troops  aud  to 
guarantee  the  territory  of  each  of  the  Confederates  from  attack  by  the  other 
Confederates.  These  w  holly  conservative  duties  please  me  greatly.  They  are 
in  accordance  with  the  feehngs  of  benevolence  aud  friendship  of  which,  at 
all  times,  I  have  given  proof  to  the  members  of  the  Confederation.  But 
herein  lies  the  limit  of  my  duties.  I  do  not  intend  to  arrogate  to  myself  that 
portion  of  sovereignty  which  was  exercised  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  A 
the  Government  of  my  people  fills  all  my  time,  1  could  not  view  without 
alarm  an  increase  of  my  duties.  Besides  I  do  not  wish  that  to  me  should  be 
attributed  either  the  good  which  the  various  sovereigns  do  in  their  States  or 
the  evils  to  which  the  vicissitude  of  things  may  give  rise. 

The  internal  affairs  of  the  different  States  do  not  concern  me.  Tho 
sovereigns  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  are  independent  aud  they  have 
no  suzerain.  I  have  recognised  their  independence.  The  differences  which 
may  arise  between  them  and  their  subjects  can  therefore  not  be  carried 
before  a  foreign  Court.  The  Diet  at  Frankfurt  is  the  political  tribunal  of  the 
Confederation.  It  must  preserve  the  peace  between  the  sovereigns.  As  I 
have  acknow'ledged  the  independence  of  the  sovereigns,  I  can  recognise 
nobody  as  their  suzerain.  I  am  not  the  suzerain  of  the  Confederation  but 
merely  its  Protector.  It  is  true  I  am  more  pow-erful  than  the  Confederated 
rulers,  but  I  wish  to  use  this  superiority  not  in  order  to  encroach  upon  their 
sovereign  rights  but  in  order  to  guarantee  to  them  the  plenitude  of  their 
powers.” 
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Napoleon,  wishing  merely  to  use  and  to  exploit  the  minor 
German  States,  did  not  intend  to  interfere  in  their  internal 
affairs.  He  rather  favoured  the  misgovernment  of  the  minor 
German  rulers  who  had  sold  their  honour  and  their  peoples  to 
him.  He  encouraged  them  to  make  themselves  absolute,  and  to 
abolish  the  existing  popular  representation. 

According  to  Article  37  of  the  Treaty  of  Confederation 
other  German  States  could  be  admitted  to  the  Confederation 
of  the  Khine  “in  the  common  interest.”  Austria  and  Prussia 
were,  of  course,  to  be  kept  outside  the  Confederation,  for  they 
were  to  be  cut  up  by  Napoleon.  The  accession  of  all  the  other 
German  States  would  be  welcome.  Napoleon  induced  the  Sover¬ 
eigns  of  the  minor  German  States  to  join  the  Federation  of  the 
Ehine  by  appealing  to  their  vanity,  their  cupidity,  and  their  sense 
of  fear.  He  promised  them  territorial  aggrandisement^  an 
elevation  in  rank,  etc.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  threatened  them,  on 
the  other,  with  ruin  should  they  refuse  to  place  themselves 
and  their  subjects  at  the  disposal  of  France.  The  minor  German 
Sovereigns  hastened  to  do  Napoleon’s  biddmg.  Within  a  short 
time  all  the  German  States,  except  Austria  and  a  greatly  reduced 
Prussia,  had  joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Ehine,  which  ex¬ 
tended  BO  far  that  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  called  the 
Confederation  of  the  Elbe,  because  it  comprised  all  the  German 
lands  outside  Austria  lying  between  the  Ehine  and  the  Elbe,  and 
stretched  away  far  to  the  east  of  the  Elbe  river.  The  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  Ehine  included  the  following  States  ; — 


Kingdom  of  Bavaria  ... 

Inhabitants. 
.  3,500,000 

Kingdom  of  Wlirtemberg 

.  1,211,325 

Kingdom  of  Saxony  ... 

.  2,276,000 

Kingdom  of  Westphalia 

.  2,612,000 

Grand-Dukedom  of  Frankfurt 

.  299,800 

Grand-Dukedom  of  Baden  . 

.  924,307 

Grand-Dukedom  of  Berg 

.  931,000 

Grand-Dukedom  of  Darmstadt 

.  541,083 

Grand-Dukedom  of  Wurzburg 

.  311,000 

Dukedom  of  Saxe-Weimar  ... 

.  111,000 

Dukedom  of  Saxe-Gotha 

.  187,000 

Dukedom  of  Saxe-Coburg  . 

.  61,000 

Dukedom  of  Mecklenburg-Sehwerin 

.  328,636 

Dukedom  of  Oldenburg  . 

.  159,550 

Principality  of  HohenzoUern-Hechingen  ... 

.  14,000 

Principality  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen... 

.  39,000 

Others  . 

.  1,135,335 

Total  ... 


14,642,036 
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The  territory  of  the  Confederation  covered  325,752  square  kilo¬ 
metres,  and  was  therefore  larger  than  the  area  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  thirty-eight  States  of  the  Confederation  had  a 
population  of  14,642,036.  The  importance  of  that  number  may 
be  seen  by  the  fact  that  after  its  defeat  at  Jena  Prussia  had  only 
5,000,000  inhabitants.  As  France  had  at  the  time  about 
29,000,000  people,  the  accession  of  the  German  States  had  in¬ 
creased  by  50  per  cent,  the  population  under  Napoleon’s  sway 
and  the  number  of  recruits  at  his  disposal.  Owing  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Confederation,  the  military  contingent  which  it  had 
to  supply  was  increased  from  63,000  to  119,180  men.  Hence¬ 
forward,  German  soldiers  took  the  place  of  Frenchmen.  They 
bore  the  brunt  of  Napoleon’s  battles.  In  1813  Bonaparte  cynic¬ 
ally  told  Metternich  at  Dresden  that  in  the  Eussian  campaign  of 
1812  he  had  lost  chiefly  German  soldiers.  The  Confederation  of 
the  Ehine  extended  to  the  north-east  as  far  as  Mecklenburg  and 
the  Baltic  and  to  the  south-east  as  far  as  the  Silesian  border. 
The  north-eastern  and  south-eastern  territories  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  went  many  miles  east  of  Berlin.  Scarcely  tw^enty-five  miles 
separated  the  Prussian  capital  from  the  point  of  the  Confederation 
nearest  to  it. 

Although  Napoleon  had  repeatedly  stated  that  he  would  respect 
the  independence  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  States  of 
the  Confederation,  and  although  he  proclaimed  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  acquire  territories  beyond  the  Ehine,  he  treated  the  States 
of  his  nominal  Allies  as  if  they  were  France’s  vassals.  French 
Custom  ofticers  enforced  in  them  the  Continental  blockade,  and 
Napoleon  seized  the  territories  around  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt, 
Meuse,  Ems,  Ehine,  and  Elbe.  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubeck,  and 
large  territories  on  the  North  Sea  were  simply  incorporated  in 
France. 

Napoleon  had  vanquished  Austria  and  Prussia.  He  had 
mightily  extended  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  he  had  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  his  will  a  nominally  independent  Italy  and  a  nominally 
independent  Confederation  of  the  Ehine.  He  had  been  singularly 
favoured  by  Providence.  His  supremacy  on  the  Continent  seemed 
unchallengeable.  The  sceptre  of  the  world  seemed  within  his 
grasp).  Many  eminent  people  thought  that  resistance  \vas  hope¬ 
less  and  useless.  Ad.  Muller,  a  distinguished  author  and 
publicist,  wrote  to  F.  von  Gentz,  the  diplomat,  who  acted  as 
secretary  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  :  “  The  sad  result  of  my  re¬ 
flections  is  that  the  establishment  of  a  universal  monarchy  is 
unavoidable.  It  may  be  that  its  creation  will  indirectly  promote 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.”  General  Armfelt  wrote  despairingly: 
‘‘  Europie  is  lost.  The  only  question  is  whether  the  total  over- 
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throw  of  all  thrones  and  States  will  come  about  sooner  or  later. 
If,  as  I  begin  to  believe,  Bonaparte  has  succeeded  in  accustoming 
our  Lord  to  his  crimes  and  rascalities,  He  wnll  not  only  give  him 
a  free  hand,  but  may  become  his  partner  in  the  business.” 
Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein  wrote  :  ‘‘  Fate  has  willed 
that  Bonaparte  should  dominate  the  world,  that  he  should  create 
the  world-wide  Empire  against  the  creation  of  which  humanity 
has  fought  for  centuries,  spilling  blood  like  water.” 

The  present  position  of  the  world  is  serious,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  as  serious  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Napoleon.  Napoleon 
marched  from  success  to  success,  and,  like  a  lucky  gambler,  piled 
liability  upon  liability  until  his  gigantic  edifice  fell  down  over¬ 
night  like  a  house  of  cards.  The  world-dominating  empire  which 
seemed  to  be  founded  on  rock  collapsed  when  Napoleon  ex¬ 
perienced  his  first  great  defeat,  when  the  legend  of  his  invinci¬ 
bility  was  broken  on  the  snow-fields  of  Eussia. 

Having  defeated  Napoleon’s  army,  the  Russians  crossed  the 
borders  into  Germany  and  immediately  set  to  work  to  raise  the 
German  peoples  against  their  task-master.  On  March  19th,  1813, 
a  convention  was  concluded  between  Eussia  and  Prussia  at 
Breslau,  which  contained  the  following  stipulation  : — 

“In  the  name  of  the  two  sovereigns,  a  proclamation  ■will  immediately  be 
published.  It  will  contain  the  announcement  that  the  only  aim  of  the  two 
Powers  consists  in  saving  Germany  from  the  influence  and  domination  of 
France  and  that  they  invite  the  German  sovereigns  and  peoples  to  help  them 
in  freeing  their  Fatherland.  Every  prince  who  does  not  respond  to  this 
appeal  will  be  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  dominions.” 

The  proclamation  mentioned  in  the  convention  of  Breslau  was 
signed  by  Kutvisoff,  who  had  defeated  Napoleon.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  March  25th.  It  was  addressed  to  the  German  people 
and  rulers,  and  it  stated  :  — 

“Their  Majesties  call  for  the  whole-hearted  and  faithful  co-operation  of  all 
men,  and  especially  of  all  the  German  sovereigns,  and  they  venture  to  hope 
that  not  a  single  prince  among  them  will  he  so  abandoned  as  to  be  willing 
to  remain  an  enemy  to  the  German  cause.  If  there  should  be  such  a  prince, 
he  deserves  destruction  by  the  power  of  public  opinion  and  by  the  right  of 
war  and  of  justice. 

"  The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  has  been  a  chain  by  means  of  which 
the  usurper  has  divided  and  shackled  Germany  It  has  been  imposed 
upon  Germany  from  without.  It  stands  under  foreign  influence.  Its 
existence  can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Their  Majesties  believe  that  they 
express  the  general  will  of  the  people  in  declaring  that  they  are  firmly 
determined  to  dissolve  that  Confederation.” 

As  soon  as  defeat  came  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  broke 
to  pieces.  THe  German  Sovereigns  and  peoples  who  had  sub- 
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mitted  to  Napoleon  through  fear  revolted  against  him.  His 
Inst  of  domination  became  Napoleon’s  undoing.  He  had  alienated 
not  only  his  Allies  and  his  vassals,  but  even  his  own  subjects. 
The  Italians,  the  Germans  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine, 
the  Belgians,  the  Dutch,  and  even  his  French  subjects  turned 
against  him.  In  the  end  Napoleon  became  isolated.  The 
Napoleonic  Empire  which  in  summer,  1812,  seemed  to  dominate 
Europe  and  the  world  was  completely  dissolved  in  the  autumn  of 
1813.  A  similar  dramatic  change  may  take  place  when  the 
gigantic  mushroom  empire  established  by  William  II.  will 
experience  the  bitterness  of  real  and  irretrievable  defeat. 

Fabrictus. 


A  GERMAN  TYRANNY  IN  THE  BALTIC. 


The  collapse  of  Russia  and  the  wiping  out  of  her  fleet  as  a  force 
in  the  balance  of  naval  power  have  brought  into  sharp  conflict 
the  ideal  theory  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  the  material  fact  of 
superior  naval  power  and  predominance.  It  is  not  an  unmitigated 
calamity  that  by  a  sudden  wrench  in  public  events  and  a  dramatic 
change  in  national  destinies  people  should  bo  taught  the  lesson 
that  history  is  not  made  out  of  pretty  phrases  but  of  stem  realities 
which  are  mainly  based  on  the  law  of  self-preservation.  Both 
theory  and  fact  seem  on  the  way  to  find  a  fresh  solution  within 
the  land-locked  Baltic,  where  Germany  threatens  to  establish  a 
naval  hegemony  more  complete  and  formidable  than  the  world  has 
yet  seen  elsewhere.  It  is  a  land-locked  sea  with  only  one  outlet 
given  by  Nature,  but  Germany  has  provided  herself  wdth  another 
in  the  Kiel  Canal,  thus  securing  double  access  to  the  North  Sea. 

We  had  to  face  a  somewhat  similar  peril  once  before  from  the 
same  quarter,  but  never  in  so  direct  and  sinister  a  form.  Before  the 
year  IfiOO  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  had  formed  the  Northern 
Confederacy  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  outsiders  from  the  Baltic 
and  of  treating  it  as  a  closed  and  not  an  open  sea.  But  consider¬ 
able  as  their  naval  power  would  have  been  if  concentrated  under 
a  single  direction  and  command.  Nelson’s  victory  at  Copenhagen 
on  April  2 , 1801 ,  by  putting  the  Danish  fleet  out  of  action ,  sufficed 
to  nip  the  danger  in  the  bud,  for  neither  Sweden  nor  Russia 
pursued  the  enterprise  any  further.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
incident  of  that  spring  in  the  Baltic  was  Nelson’s  anchoring  with 
his  fleet  off  the  Russian  naval  station  of  Reval,  and  it  is  pertinent 
to  note  that  what  could  be  done  with  sailing  ships  is  still  more 
within  the  compass  of  those  driven  by  steam.  In  1801  and  again 
in  1807  the  pretension  that  the  Baltic  was  an  inland  sea  reserved 
for  those  who  held  possession  of  its  shores  was  challenged  and 
disposed  of  in  favour  of  the  broad  conclusion  that  it  is  an  open  sea 
free  for  all  the  world,  and  that  it  cannot  be  shut  by  the  few  States 
holding  its  shores  even  when  they  combine  in  what  was  called  on 
the  occasion  referred  to  “  an  armed  neutrality.”  Tliat  precious 
principle  retains  all  its  force  and  applicability  to-day. 

Why  was  the  Northern  Confederacy  less  formidable  than  the 
menace  that  confronts  us  to-day  ?  In  the  first  place  it  was  a  league 
for  defence,  not  offence  ;  its  originators  confined  their  plans  to  the 
Baltic  itself,  and  never  contemplated  converting  it  into  a  base  to 
challenge  this  country  in  the  command  of  the  seas.  In  the  second 
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place  it  was  under  the  direction  of  three  separate  influences,  and 
when  the  time  came  for  united  action  there  was  no  harmony  or 
unity  of  purpose  between  them.  The  Danish  fleet  fought  and 
suffered,  the  Swedish  remained  inactive,  and  Nelson  would  have 
disposed  of  the  Russian  if  the  mad  Emperor  Paul — the  tine  author 
of  the  Confederacy — had  not  died  as  he  sailed  for  the  Neva  and 
given  place  to  the  saner  Alexander.  It  is  well  to  remember  these 
disintegrating  causes  in  the  old  combination  of  the  Northern 
Powers  to  keep  the  Baltic  as  their  preserve,  and  to  take  them  into 
account  when  we  come  to  consider  the  new  peril  that  lies  in  the 
prospect  of  Germany  acquiring  complete  mastery  in  the  Baltic. 
That  would  be  the  wnrk  and  triumph  of  a  single  Power 
and  a  concentrated  wull,  free  from  the  weakness  and 
instability  inseparable  from  any  form  of  combination  between 
several  parties  or  peoples.  That  the  Northern  Confederacy  failed 
to  do  a  thing — and  it  failed  in  its  purpose  solely  through  the  genius 
and  resolution  of  Nelson — is  no  proof  at  all  that  Germany  will 
fail  in  accomplishing  her  purpose  of  clearing  the  Baltic  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  rivals  with  the  express  intention  of  making  it  her  chief  naval 
base  against  this  country.  She  has,  no  doubt,  to  deal  with  the 
Scandinavian  Powers,  but  she  has  swept  Russia — a  far  more 
formidable  opponent — from  her  path.  Can  they  be  expected  to 
attempt  even  to  stand  up  to  her?  We  shall  see,  but  their  course 
will  be  guided  by  our  conduct. 

The  question  of  the  future  of  the  Baltic  must  be  exercising  the 
minds  of  all  public  men  in  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  just  now. 
For  Sweden  and  Denmark  it  is  a  matter  not  merely  of  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  but  of  their  national  existence.  They  know  very  well 
that  if  Germany  attains  her  ends  they  wdll  become  no  more  than 
Prussian  provinces,  and  their  independence  and  individuality  will 
be  wiped  out.  Are  they  willing  to  undergo  this  obliteration  of 
all  their  past  and  to  accept  tamely  the  fetters  of  the  German ,  who 
never  had  any  power  in  the  Baltic  at  all?  They  cannot  escape 
this  bondage  by  remaining  passive.  They  have  seen  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  their  great  neighbour,  whose  fleet  has  been  either 
destroyed  or  appropriated,  and  they  have  no  means  in  their  own 
resources,  separate  or  combined,  of  averting  a  similar  fate.  They 
must  enlist  the  sympathy  and  support  of  others  able  to  protect 
them  or  succumb.  They  must  turn  to  England,  France,  and 
America  for  succour,  and  the  necessary  measures  cannot  be  adopted 
too  promptly. 

If  one  looks  back  at  the  old  Treaties  it  is  curious  to  find  that 
that  of  Westphalia,  which  ended  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  was 
especially  gratifying  to  Sweden  and  Denmark,  because  it  destroyed 
the  pretensions  of  Poland  in  the  Baltic.  When  another  century 
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had  run  half  its  course  Eussia  had  risen  to  the  status  of  a  naval 
Power,  and  Sweden  recognised  the  fact  by  signing  the  treaty  of 
St.  Petersburg  with  her  neighbour  in  1759.  This  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  for  “  the  maintenance  of  the  maritime  neutrality  of  the 
Baltic  for  purposes  of  commerce,”  a  definition  which  covers 
Sweden’s  main  interest  to-day.  In  face  of  U-boats  and  floating 
mines  something  more  than  a  scrap  of  paper  is  needed  to  attain 
anything  like  ”  maritime  neutrality.”  In  1826  Sweden  concluded 
a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  Great  Britain  which 
still  remains  in  force.  In  1855,  after  a  brief  period  of  benevolent 
neutrality,  Sweden  joined  England  and  France  during  the 
Crimean  War  and  received  her  reward  in  the  special  Convention 
relating  to  the  Aland  Isles,  signed  in  Paris  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia  on  March  30,  1856.  This  Convention  stipu¬ 
lates  that  ‘‘  the  Aland  islands  shall  not  be  fortified,  and  that  no 
military  or  naval  establishment  shall  be  maintained  or  created 
there.”  Eussia  observed  this  agreement,  which  was  essential 
to  the  security  of  Sweden ,  for  the  conversion  of  any  of  these  islands 
into  a  naval  station  or  place  (Varmes  would  have  been  a  perpetual 
menace  to  Stockholm,  and  to  her  communications  with  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia. 

But  in  recent  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Eussia  had  become 
the  ally  of  England  and  France,  the  other  signatories  of  the  1856 
Convention,  the  Swedes  have  feared  that  Eussia  would  be  allowed 
to  depart  from  the  agreement  and  fortify  the  islands,  and  Germany 
was  not  backward  in  promoting  these  suspicions  and  in  striving 
by  that  means  to  attract  the  sympathy  of  the  Sw^edes  to  her  side. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  down  to  a  quite  recent  period  this  policy 
had  proved  successful.  Sweden  did  not  apprehend  a  German 
seizure  of  Aland,  and  rather  looked  to  that  Power  as  an  ally  in 
upholding  the  balance  against  Russia  in  the  Baltic.  How  this 
view  has  been  changed  will  be  seen  later  on,  but  before  dealing 
with  the  episodes  in  Finland  we  must  lighlly  sketch  the  position 
and  [)olicy  of  Denmark  in  regard  to  a  problem  that  affects  her 
existence  not  less  than  that  of  Sweden. 

Denmark  holds  the  gate  of  the  Baltic.  At  Elsinore  and  Croneir 
burg  she  commands  the  Sound,  only  three  miles  across.  In  1801 
Nelson  sailed  past  those  batteries  out  of  range,  but  those  days  of 
artillery  limitation  are  gone.  The  Great  Belt  is  still  more  com¬ 
pletely  commanded  by  Danish  batteries,  and  its  navigable  channel 
is  more  difficult  to  negotiate.  Down  to  1857  Denmark  retained  a 
visible  sign  of  her  old  claims  as  the  janitor  of  the  Baltic.  All  ships 
on  reaching  Elsinore  had  to  anchor,  to  receive  the  Danish  officers, 
and  to  pay  toll.  In  deference  to  international  opinion  aroused  by 
the  hindrance  this  practice  placed  in  the  way  of  commerce,  the 
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Danish  Government  was  induced  to  summon  a  Conference  on  the 
abolition  of  the  Sound  dues.  This  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of 
March  14th,  1857,  by  which  she  abandoned  her  ancient  claim  in 
return  for  compensation  paid  by  the  signatory  States.  The  first 
article  stipulated  for  “  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  on  commerce 
and  navigation  either  in  the  Sound  and  the  Belts  or  in  Danish 
ports,”  and  also  that  “they  shall  never  Ue  reimposed  indirectlv 
by  any  augmentation  whatever.”  The  second  article  stipulated 
that  Denmark  was  “  to  preserve  and  maintain  in  the  best  state 
all  the  lights  and  lighthouses  existing  either  at  the  entrance  or  in 
the  approaches  to  the  ports,  harbours,  roads,  and  rivers  or  canals, 
or  along  her  coasts,  as  well  as  the  buoys,  beacons,  and  sea  marks 
actually  existing  and  serving  to  facilitate  navigation  in  the 
Kattegat,  Sound,  and  the  Belts.”  On  the  same  day  as  the  general 
treaty  a  separate  convention  was  signed  between  Great  Britain 
and  Denmark  to  the  effect  that  “  any  favour,  privilege,  or  advan¬ 
tage  in  matters  connected  with  the  communications  which  connect 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Elbe  with  the  Baltic  shall  be  immediately 
extended  to  Great  Britain.”  This  convention  happily  anticipated 
any  claim  or  suggestion  that  Germany  might  have  attempted  to 
put  forward  after  the  construction  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  which  was 
not  conceived  at  the  time  of  the  Copenhagen  agreement. 

But  in  1864  the  power  of  Denmark  was  permanently  diminished 
by  the  aggression  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  for  she  then  lost  Slesvig 
and  Holstein,  including  the  port  of  Kiel,  and  with  them  one  of 
the  best  recruiting  grounds  for  her  navy.  It  would  be  of  no  prac¬ 
tical  use  to  seek  to  establish  the  responsibilities  for  the  rest  of 
Europe  looking  on  while  Germany  perpetrated  her  first  great 
robbery,  but  at  least  it  may  be  recalled  that  Earl  Bussell  showed 
in  a  noble  despatch  that  he  was  fully  conscious  that  a  new  era 
of  violence  and  wrong-doing  had  commenced  on  the  Continent. 
Writing  to  the  British  representatives  at  foreign  Courts  on  Sep¬ 
tember  14th,  1865,  he  stigmatised  the  spoliation  of  Denmark  in 
the  following  terms  ;  “All  rights,  old  and  new%  whether  founded 
on  the  solemn  compacts  of  Sovereigns  or  on  the  clear  expression 
of  the  people’s  will,  have  been  set  at  naught  by  the  Convention  of 
Gastein ,  and  the  dominion  of  Force  is  the  sole  power  acknowledged 
and  regarded.  Violence  and  conquest  are  the  bases  upon  which 
alone  the  Partitioning  Powers  found  their  agreement.” 

The  same  “violence  and  conquest”  were  enforced  against 
Austria  in  1866,  France  in  1870-1,  and  Belgium  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  1914.  The  end  is  not  yet ;  but  the  drama  of  modern 
Europe  opened  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  fifty-four  years  ago. 


The  Scandinavian  nations  rejoiced  in  the  17th  century  because 
an  end  had  been  put  to  the  pretensions  of  Poland  to  dominate  their 
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sea,  but  a  far  greater  peril  now  confronts  them  from  Germany. 
They  have  been  a  little  blind  to  the  danger,  and  now  that  they 
are  awake  to  it,  it  has  assumed  formidable  dimensions.  Norway, 
which  historically  was  part  of  either  Denmark  or  of  Sweden,  is 
also  involved.  She  would  cease  to  exist  if  the  Baltic  were  to 
pass  under  the  hegemony  of  the  Germans.  The  most  hopeful  sign 
in  the  situation  is  that  the  three  Scandinavian  Powers  are  showing 
that  they  fully  realise  the  extent  of  the  peril,  and  that  it  can  only 
be  met  by  a  united  front  and  combined  action. 

In  1916  the  three  Kings  met  at  Copenhagen  and  came  to  a 
common  agreement,  or  probably  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  they  confirmed  an  earlier  agreement.  At  that  time  strict 
neutrality  was  their  ideal,  and  Sweden  at  least  was  more  fearful 
of  what  Eussia  might  do  than  of  Germany.  But  we  shall  not 
be  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  agreement  was  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  naval  power  in  the 
Baltic.  The  collapse  of  Eussia  has  destroyed  the  condition  of 
things  that  encouraged  and  even  justified  the  Scandinavian  Powers 
in  maintaining  the  position  of  disinterested  spectators  in  the  great 
human  cataclysm  that  threatens  to  involve  the  future  not  merely 
:  of  nations  but  of  civilisation  itself.  They,  not  less  than  the  com- 

Ibatants  striving  to  uphold  ‘  ‘  the  compacts  of  Sovereigns  ’  ’  and 
“the  clear  expression  of  the  people’s  will,”  to  use  Lord  Eussell’s 
memorable  words,  are  involved  in  the  issue.  Their  fate  not  less 
than  our  own  hangs  in  the  balance. 

The  initiative  seems  to  lie  with  Sweden.  At  least  the  revulsion 
of  opinion  due  to  German  proceedings  has  been  most  marked  in 
that  country,  wdiich  is  the  most  directly  affected  by  the  course  of 
events  in  Finland  and  the  Aland  group.  Finland,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  formerly  a  possession  of  Sw’eden,  and  wms 
closely  connected  with  her  by  racial  ties.  These  are  still  stronger 
in  the  islands,  where  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  of  Swedish 
descent.  When  the  Finnish  Government  sent  a  deputation  to 
Stockholm  for  the  purpose  of  notifying  its  independence  and  re¬ 
questing  the  rcognition  of  the  new"  State,  the  Swedes  naturally  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  Finns,  remembering  the  old  union,  w"ould  be  in  a 
special  degree  their  good  friends.  But  at  that  moment  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  feel  sure  w-hat  was  going  to  take  place  in  Eussia,  and 
even  the  chances  of  peace  between  Eussia  and  Germany  seemed 
uncertain.  The  Swedish  Government  accordingly  gave  the  Dele¬ 
gation  a  cautious  if  cordial  reception,  and,  W'hile  proclaiming  its 
sympathy,  declared  that  the  matter  must  first  be  regulated  between 
Finland  and  Eussia  herself.  It  should  have  been  perfectly  obvious 
in  Finland  that  no  arrangement  could  be  more  w'elcome  to  Sweden 
than  the  formation  of  an  independent  State  on  the  eastern  shore 
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of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  attached,  as  it  might  be  assumed  from  the 
old  connection,  to  the  Scandinavian  tradition. 

But,  interested  as  was  Sweden  in  the  future  of  Finland,  she 
was  still  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  Aland  Isles, 
and  when  the  inhabitants  by  a  plebiscite  in  February  dt'clared 
their  desire  to  be  annexed  to  Sweden,  the  news  was  very  welcome 
at  Stockholm  because  it  seemed  to  remove  an  old  anxiety.  In 
Finland  itself  the  move  of  the  Alanders  raised  mixed  feelings  even 
among  those  who  belonged  to  the  j^ro-Swedish  party,  and  at  this 
juncture  Finland  wms  in  the  throes  of  a  civil  war  between  the 
Bed  and  White  Guards.  It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  and  complica¬ 
tions  of  the  situation  that  at  the  moment  that  the  Maximalist 
administration  was  leaving  Finland  the  right  of  free  determina¬ 
tion  it  sent  Bed  Guards  to  the  province  to  equalise  property  by 
destroying  it  with  fire  and  sword.  The  White  Guards  were 
enrolled  to  stem  the  torrent  of  destruction ,  but  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  at  present  the  Bed  Guards,  increased  in  numbers  by  dis¬ 
banded  Bussian  troops,  and  inspired  by  the  lust  of  plunder,  have 
been  gaining  the  upi)er  hand.  The  Bolshevists  couple  with  their 
gift  of  liberty  to  the  separate  fragments  of  the  Tsar’s  Empire  the 
licence  to  their  own  followers  to  destroy.  Finland  not  less  than 
the  Ukraine  has  illustrated  this  contradictory  procedure.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Finns  should  be 
turning  to  the  Germans  as  the  people  most  likely  to  protect  their 
lives  and  their  property  against  the  excesses  of  men  who  in  the 
name  of  patriots  have  revealed  themselves  only  as  unmitigated 
ruffians  and  robbers.  Sweden,  by  showing  too  much  respect  to  the 
protocol  at  the  time  of  the  Finn  delegation,  may  have  lost  the 
chance  of  posing  as  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  Finland  which 
Germany  has  for  the  moment  usurped. 

Although  Sweden  was  very  cautious  in  her  dealings  with  the 
Finn  republicans,  a  measure  of  courage,  stimulated  by  the  local 
vote,  seized  her  in  regard  to  Aland.  There  were  White  Guards 
and  Bed  Guards  in  the  islands ;  there  was  even  a  Bussian  garrison 
of  3,000  men,  more  or  less  certain  to  join  the  latter.  The  Swedish 
jx)pulation  was  in  peril.  The  Sw'edish  Government  acted.  It 
sent  a  few  ships  and  a  regiment  to  maintain  order,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  only  way  to  do  this  without  bloodshed  was  to  clear 
out  the  disturbing  elements.  The  Bussian  garrison  was  to  be 
removed  to  Stockholm  for  repatriation  via  Haparanda ;  the  Bed 
Guards  and  the  White,  so  far  as  they  w'ere  non-Alander,  were  to 
be  sent  back  to  Abo  and  Helsingfors,  and  the  islanders  w'ere  to 
sleep  in  peace  under  the  guard  of  a  Sw'edish  garrison,  small,  but 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  threatening  no  one.  The  King  of 
Sweden  went  down  to  the  quay  to  wish  his  troops  and  his  ships 
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“God  speed !  ”  and  the  optimists  were  convinced  that  the  Aland 
trroup  would  pass  under  his  ]Maiesty  without  the  troublesome  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  crisis  in  the  Baltic.  At  the  cost  of  half  a  million 
crowns — the  sum  voted — Sweden  was  to  be  relieved  from  her 
main  anxiety,  if  not  for  ever  at  least  for  a  long  period. 

We  do  not  know  the  exact  course  of  events,  but  a  few  days 
after  its  departure  the  Swedish  expedition  was  back  at  Stockholm 
and  reported  that  it  had  been  fired  upon  by  the  Eussian  batteries 
at  Hamrnarudda.  There  had  also  been  collisions  between  Swedish 
patrols  and  Eed  Guards ;  and  altlioiigh  it  is  not  clearly  stated  in 
the  meagre  reports  so  far  admitted  to  publication,  it  looks  as  if 
the  regiment  that  was  to  settle  the  matter  had  returned  with 
the  ships.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  had  become  clear  that  Germany 
was  going  to  act  for  herself.  A  corps  of  Finnish  chasseurs,  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  German  Army,  had  been  landed  and  welcomed  at 
Helsingfors,  and  a  large  German  expedition  was  en  route  for  the 
Aland  Islands.  Finally  the  Finnish  Senate,  whether  it  acted 
;  spontaneously  or  under  the  influence  of  German  agents  and 
intriguers  scarcely  matters,  sent  a  message  to  the  German 
Chancellor,  complimenting  German  prowess  and  kultur  and  in¬ 
viting  his  protection  of  Finnish  interests.  In  dire  straits  and 
thinking  only  of  immediate  security  Finland  disclaimed  all  racial 
associations  and  turned  to  what  seemed  the  strongest  and  nearest 
protector. 

When  Germany  sent  her  expedition  she  informed  the  Sw^edish 
Government  that  she  intended  to  make  use  of  the  Aland  Islands 
as  a  military  base  for  the  pacification  of  Finland.  This  statement 
was  accompanied  by  the  usual  formula  that  she  had  no  designs 
other  owm  on  the  little  archipelago.  It  has- not  allayed  Swedish 
apprehension,  and  we  must  remember  that  a  collision  is  at  any 
moment  possible  between  the  few  Swedish  troops  left  in  the 
islands  and  the  much  larger  German  force  that  has  follow^ed 
them.  No  one  can  tell  how  matters  will  turn  out,  but  at  all 
events  the  free  vote  of  the  islanders  in  favour  of  junction  wdth 
Sweden  and  the  movement  in  Finland  to  support  it  are  not 
likely  to  have  any  practical  result  as  long  as  German  powder  and 
push  are  in  the  ascendant.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  the  Finnish 
Senate  has  formed  the  Aland  group  into  a  province  and  appointed 
a  new  Governor  wdth  the  very  German-looking  name  of  Von 
Bonsdorff.  He  is  described  as  a  colonel,  and  is  very  probably 
the  commander  of  those  Finn-German  chasseurs  who  were 
recently  greeted  with  such  effusion  at  Helsingfors. 

The  situation  is  unfortunately  complicated  by  other  considera- 
j  tions.  Has  Bolshevism  gained  any  Tooting  in  Sw^eden ,  long  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  Socialism?  Socialism  may  mean  much  or 
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little  in  the  evolution  of  the  Imman  race ;  but  during  the  progress 
of  a  great  war  it  entails  a  diminution  of  patriotism  by  the 
substitution  of  a  more  distributed  sympathy  which  necessarily 
includes  one’s  enemies.  This  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  at 
least  it  opens  the  door  to  those  sinister  intrigues  in  which  Germany 
has  proved  herself  a  mistress.  She  has  also  devised  a  special 
organisation  to  that  end  by  unlimited  corruption,  and  by  playing 
on  the  worst  passions  of  the  contaminated  sections  of  society  in 
all  countries.  There  is  nothing  surprising  or  impossible  in  the 
suggestion  that  part  of  the  German  plan  in  Aland  and  Finland 
is  to  stir  up  trouble  in  Sweden  herself  of  the  Bolshevist  pattern, 
which  would  leave  the  Stockholm  Cabinet  helpless  in  the  Aland 
archipelago.  In  any  case  Sweden  is  confronted  not  with  a 
theoretical  peril  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  as  she  was 
by  Eussia,  but  by  a  real  danger  from  Germany  which  cannot  be 
overcome  except  by  the  superior  force  that  must  emanate  from 
elsewhere  if  her  own  comparatively  small  resources  are  to  avail. 
Fortunately  the  peril  extends  equally  to  Denmark  and  Norway. 
They  are  not  directly  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  Aland  Islands, 
but  that  issue  affects  the  whole  situation  in  the  Baltic.  If  Ger¬ 
many  secures  possession  of  the  group  and  converts  them  into  a 
new  Heligoland,  either  in  her  own  name  or  in  that  of  Finland, 
the  naval  power  and  the  national  existence  of  Sweden  are  ex¬ 
tinguished,  and  her  fate  to-day  must  be  that  of  Norway  to-morrow, 
and  of  Denmark  the  day  after. 

It  is  for  these  Baltic  States  to  shape  their  own  policy  and  to 
decide  their  own  line  of  action  in  accordance  with  their  needs  and 
wisdom ;  but  for  us  the  matter  has  a  wdder  significance.  We  can 
see  clearly  enough  that  if  the  Scandinavian  nations  do  not  resist 
now  they  must  succumb ;  and  their  submission  to  German 
authority,  veiled  or  unveiled,  can  only  mean  an  enormous  accession 
of  strength  to  the  German  Navy.  The  acquisition  of  Slesvig- 
Holstein  marked  its  birth,  but  that  w^as  a  trivial  occurrence  to 
w^hat  the  roping  in  of  the  Scandinavian  sailors  by  future  Von 
Tirpitzes  would  prove  to  be.  Then  indeed  might  the  boast  of 
German  school  histories  come  true  that  ‘  ‘  naval  supremacy  will 
pass  in  the  twentieth  century  to  Germany.”  What  is  the  moral? 
Surely  it  is  that  the  action  of  Britain  and  her  Allies  cannot  be 
delayed  to  wait  upon  the  timidity  of  the  Scandinavian  Powers. 
Speaking  of  the  same  sea  ”  wuth  its  fogs,  little  known  channels, 
and  fickle  winds,”  Nelson  said  trulv  in  such  circumstances  ‘‘the 
boldest  measures  are  the  safest.”  He  proved  it  in  the  Sound  and 
the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  more  deeply  concerned  in  the  security  of 
the  Sound  than  in  the  destiny  of  the  Aland  Isles,  and  in  many 
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ways  besides  geographical  position  Denmark  and  Norway  are 
nearer  to  us  than  Sweden.  But  we  have  to  consider  the  Baltic 
problem  as  a  \vhole.  Sweden  is  not  merely  the  strongest  of  the 
Scandinavian  Powers,  but  she  is  the  only  one  that  can  contribute 
to  the  creation  of  some  substituted  form  of  Russian  power  in 
Finland  or  elsewhere.  If  Sweden  were  alienated  or  crushed  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  reviving  the  counteracting 
naval  power  in  the  Neva  that  has  so  long  served  as  a  restraint  on 
German  expansion.  At  present  Sweden  has  a  certain  power  of 
resistance,  and  she  has  a  traditional  policy  ;  but  even  if  she  escapes 
the  internal  trouble  that  her  sinister  neighbour  and  quondam 
friend  designs  for  her  she  cannot  stand  alone.  Now  is  the  time 
by  a  manifestation  of  strength  and  resolution  to  prove  to  the 
ail'righted  nations  of  the  Baltic  shores  that  the  wielding  of  the 
trident  has  not  yet  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Hohenzollern. 

At  the  critical  moment  of  Russia’s  fate  a  year  ago,  when  Tsar- 
doni  had  gone  under  an  eclipse,  and  when  a  new  ideal  Republican 
system  was  declared  to  have  taken  its  place,  the  fear  was  expressed 
that  under  a  thin  veil  Germany  was  about  to  become  the  con¬ 
troller  of  Russia’s  destiny.  Some  wise  advisers  said  at  that 
moment  ‘  ‘  if  the  British  Fleet  can  only  defeat  any  part  of  the 
German  Fleet  in  the  Baltic  the  whole  scene  will  be  changed.” 
Whatever  course,  it  was  added,  Russian  domestic  affairs  may 
take  the  influence  of  pro-Germanism  will  thps  be  arrested,  and 
even  if  Russia  ceases  to  be  an  active  force  on  the  side  of  her 
Allies  she  will  not  become  an  aid  and  abettor  to  their  foe.  The 
advice  was  not  taken,  and  the  implied  warning  has  come  true. 

A  more  serious  position  of  affairs  has  now  to  be  faced.  Ger¬ 
many  has  taken  the  offensive  in  the  eastern  waters  of  the  Baltic, 
and  has  taken  possession  of  the  Aland  Isles  as  a  military  base. 
She  has  added  Riga  and  the  islands  commanding  its  bay  to  her 
hold  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic.  No  Power  has  ever 
possessed  such  a  position  of  vantage  in  that  inland  sea.  She  has 
ruined  Russia  on  sea  and  on  land  for  an  indefinite  period.  Her 
flank  is  secure  on  that  side.  She  is  even  on  the  way  apparently 
to  create  a  new^  dependent  in  Finland  on  the  model  of  Bulgaria, 
and  to  place  a  Hohenzollern  prince  on  the  throne.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  plans,  if  they  are  allowed  to  proceed,  will  leave  her 
small  neighbours  spellbound.  For  the  moment  Sweden,  Den¬ 
mark  and  Norway  retain  some  capacity  of  resistance,  but  it  may 
easily  collapse  unless  some  outside  encouragement  and  support 
are  promptly  forthcoming.  Of  all  the  new  problems  that  the 
progress  of  the  World-war  has  created  or  brought  to  light  not 
the  least  important  is  that  of  the  command  of  the  Baltic.  Is  it 
to  become  a  German  lake?  If  it  does  the  object  of  its  holders 
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will  not  be  to  establish  “  the  maritime  neutrality  of  commerce.” 
We  must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  it  will  be  to  attain 
the  command  of  the  seas  with  the  express  design  of  ending  the 
commercial  and  colonial  greatness  of  Britain.  The  country  must 
realise  the  gravity  of  the  peril  with  which  it  is  confronted,  and 
rise  to  the  occasion.  It  will  perhaps  be  said  hereafter  that  British 
vacillation  contributed  to  the  collapse  of  Russia ;  let  it  not  have 
to  be  said  with  more  direct  application  that  political  short-sighted¬ 
ness  and  infirmity  of  purpose  resulted  in  a  similar  fate  befalling 
the  Scandinavian  States,  and  in  Germany’s  establishing  her  un¬ 
qualified  naval  hegemony  over  the  Baltic.  Then  indeed  would 
German  tyranny  hold  our  Western  World  in  its  fatal  grasp,  and 
true  freedom  would  have  to  flee  across  the  Atlantic.  Y. 


EUGENE  BKIEUX,  MOKALIST. 


One  of  the  outstanding  theatrical  successes  of  the  past  year  in 
London  was  gained  l)y  M.  Brieux.  Not  only  was  his  much- 
discussed  play  Les  Avaries  {Davuiged  Goods),  acted  for  several 
months,  but  his  other  and  far  better  play,  The  Three  Daughters 
of  M.  Dupont,  enjoyed  an  almost  equal  prosperity.  When  we 
consider  the  kind  of  entertainment  prevalent  in  the  MetrojixDlis 
at  most  of  the  the.iilres,  Brieux’s  success  seems  curious  and 
remarkable.  There  is  no  question  that  theatrical  managers  dis¬ 
covered  during  the  greater  part  of  1917  that  the  lighter  forms  of 
dramatic  work  were  far  more  likely  to  please  and  attract  than 
any  of  those  pieces  which  might  be  called  problem  plays  or  even 
formal  romantic  comedies.  It  would  be  by  no  means  unjust  to 
say  that  farces,  musical  comedies,  and  revues  represent  three- 
fourths  of  the  dramatic  fare  recently  offered  in  London  theatres. 
Naturally  there  have  been  exceptions,  but  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  spectators  are  soldiers,  returning  from  the  Front 
to  enjoy  a  brief  holiday,  necessitated,  in  the  view  of  those 
responsible  for  theatrical  production,  the  cheerful,  good-natured, 
laughable  play  with  no  pretension  to  reality,  a  frank  make- 
believe,  in  order  to  turn  gloomy  thoughts  away  from  too  serious 
a  pre-occupation  with  tlie  war.  To  find,  therefore,  in  the  midst 
of  frivolous  programmes  of  this  kind  a  play  like  Brieux’s  Damaged 
Goods,  winning  not  only  a  modicum  of  prosperity  but  actually 
constituting  one  of  the  great  successes,  might  evoke  a  certain 
amount  of  surprise.  While  all  around  consisted  of  the  light 
flummery  of  music  and  dance,  or  else  the  stereotyped  surprises 
of  American  “crook”  stories,  there  was  witnessed  a  piece 
written  by  an  earnest  moralist,  very  outspoken,  quite  reckless  of 
the  ordinary  conventions,  and  with  a  daring  frankness  of  tone 
and  language,  wdiich  held  the  attention  of  numerous  audiences, 
not  only  in  London  itself,  but  in  the  provinces.  We  may,  of 
course,  give  a  different  explanation  of  this  seeming  paradox.  We 
may  assert  that  the  element  of  prurient  curiosity,  the  idea  that 
something  rather  tremendous,  and  certainly  scandalous,  was 
going  to  be  witnessed  on  the  boards — and  the  discovery  that  the 
actual  production  of  the  play  involved  a  striking  change  of  mental 
and  moral  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  licensing  authorities — had 
something  to  do  with  the  financial  prosperity  of  a  strong,  sincere, 
and  unconventional  piece  of  work.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  some 
of  those  who  crowded  into  the  St.  Martin’s  Theatre  were  not 
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animated  by  the  highest  and  most  ethical  of  motives.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  must  have  been  many  who  accepted  this  piece  of 
Brieux,  as  the  author  intended  it  to  be  accepted,  as  a  fearless  study 
of  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem  with  the  insistent  moral  that 
society  for  its  own  sake  must  recognise  and  take  precaution 
against  a  hidden  evil  which  w’as  poisoning  its  very  roots 

In  the  same  way,  though  in  a  less  degree.  The  Three  Daughters 
of  M.  Dupont  received  a  welcome  from  the  thoughtful  people  who 
knew  that  the  dramatist  was  touching  large  and  difficult  ques¬ 
tions.  The  play,  it  is  true,  is  very  different  from  Les  A  caries. 
In  the  latter  case  the  dramatist  presses  his  moral  with  unrelent¬ 
ing  force.  Unless  the  legislature  will  do  something  to  check  the 
progress  of  disease,  the  whole  of  human  society  will  suffer.  But 
in  the  former  case  the  dramatist’s  touch  is  more  uncertain.  Has 
he  any  moral?  There  is  one  certainly,  which  suggests  that  the 
natural  function  of  a  wife  is  to  be  the  mother  of  children,  and 
that  if  she  is  denied  this  privilege  her  position  in  the  household 
is  shorn  of  its  true  value  and  meaning.  But  there  is  a  cynicism 
about  the  close  of  the  play  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  work  of 
Brieux.  There  is  no  question  that  Julie,  the  daughter  v;ho  is  un¬ 
happily  married,  accepts  her  lot  with  a  certain  amount  of  newly- 
learnt  philosophy  because  she  sees  that  it  is  capable  of  alleviation. 
She  intends  to  do  as  others  have  done,  and  if  she  gets  on  badly 
w’ith  her  husband — well,  there  is  a  chance  with  other  admirers. 
The  world  is  too  big,  the  dramatist  seems  to  say,  for  any  given 
individual  to  struggle  against.  Society  is  too  securely  founded  on 
its  hyixxjrisies  and  conventions  to  be  overthrown  by  any  icono¬ 
clast,  however  earnest  and  sincere. 

In  this  respect  the  play  is  a  little  like  La  Foi,  in  which 
Brieux ’s  apparent  object  is  to  prove  that  mankind  must  have  their 
religious  delusions,  and  that  without  them  life  for  the  majority  of 
mankind  would  be  intolerable.  You  may  destroy  the  false  idols 
as  often  as  you  please,  but  there  always  Remains  the  permanent 
instinct  of  the  human  mind  to  worship  something,  it  hardly  cares 
what ;  w'hile  in  the  majority  of  cases  if  you  uproot  a  faith  you  find 
in  its  successor,  or  successors,  a  variety  of  degrading  superstitions. 
La  Foi  was  translated  under  the  title  False  Gods,  produced  at 
His  Majesty’s  Theatre,  and  had  a  considerable  run,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  those  who,  perhaps  with  small  superficial  knowledge 
of  Brieux,  understood  that  he  was  a  sort  of  dramatic  Don  Quixote 
tilting  at  windmills.  In  the  play  in  question  we  are  clearly  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  every  sympathy  w  ith  the  young  reformer  who 
wishes  to  abolish  degrading  superstitions  and  prevent  the  common 
people  from  believing  in  a  lie.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Upper  Egypt, 
where  every  year  the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin  is  made  to  the  goddess 
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IsiB.  A  young  and  earnest  rationalist  called  Satni,  engaged  to 
the  maiden  who  has  been  designated  for  the  sacrifice,  inaugurates 
a  great  movement  amongst  the  people  with  a  view  to  abolishing 
the  doctrines  which  had  hitherto  been  accepted  from  the  priests. 
Pharaoh  gives  orders  that  Satni  and  his  followers  should  be 
removed  out  of  the  way ;  the  High  Priest  has  a  more  subtle 
method  of  dealing  with  him.  He  takes  him  to  the  Temple  and 
shows  him  how  the  miracles  are  worked.  The  great  statue  of 
Isis  is  made  to  bend  her  head  to  signify  her  satisfaction  with  the 
sacrifices  offered  to  her,  and  after  that  miracle  has  taken  place 
many  wonderful  cures  amongst  the  populace  are  reported.  Satni, 
when  he  sees  the  wretchedness  of  the  i^eople,  their  hopes  of  some 
alleviation  in  their  lot,  their  instinctive  faith  in  the  unseen,  him¬ 
self  draws  the  lever  wdiich  moves  the  statue,  having  made  the 
pregnant  discovery  that  it  is  better  for  the  people  to  have  some 
faith  than  to  have  none  at  all.  The  truth  of  a  religion,  in  other 
words,  does  not  matter  so  much.  What  does  matter  is  the  satis¬ 
faction,  consolation,  appeasement  of  the  human  mind,  always 
craving  for  something  beyond  itself.  It  w’ould  seem  that  Brieux 
on  some  earlier  occasion  had  been  to  Lourdes,  and  having  himself 
watched  the  touching  credulity  of  the  worshippers  and  their 
immense  elation  at  the  prospect  of  cures  of  long-seated  ailments, 
came  to  a  conclusion,  which  he  afterwards  put  into  the  mouth  of 
his  reformer,  Satni.  He  adopted,  in  this  matter,  a  position  some¬ 
what  different  from  that  taken  up  by  Eenan  in  The  Priest  of 
Nemi.  Penan  is  quite  aware  that  a  good  deal  of  harm  can  be 
(lone  by  the  abolition  of  old  superstitions,  but  on  the  other  hand 
•he  is  convinced'  that  reform  will  triumph,  and  that  an  attitude 
of  mind  more  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  logic  and 
reason  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  blind  and  uncertain  faith. 
It  is  not  quite  certain  how  far  Brieux  would  go  wdth  Penan  in 
his  desire  for  reform.  Certainly  his  play  La  Foi  leaves  us  with 
the  impression  that  religion  is  useful  for  the  common  people,  a 
doctrine  also  held  by  Voltaire.  Humanity  needs  its  crutches, 
and  their  value  must  not  be  despised.^ 

I  believe  the  first  play  of  Brieux  produced  in  London  was  Les 
Bienfaiteiirs.  That  was  succeeded  by  Maternite  and  Les  Han- 
netons,  both  done  by  the  Stage  Society,  and  False  Gods,  which, 
as  already  stated,  saw  the  light  at  His  Majesty’s  Theatre.  The 
Stage  Society  also  produced  Les  Trois  Filles,  with  Miss  Ethel 
Irving  in  the  cast.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  Brieux  has  gone  some 
way  in  the  conquest  of  London.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
what  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  means  in  his  Preface  to  “  Three  Plays 

(1)  Euripides’s  Bacchcr  suggests  the  same  moral  and  a'wakens  the  same  sur¬ 
prise  that  a  professed  rationalist  should  defend  superstition. 
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of  Brieux  ”  when  he  declares  that  London  found  out  Brieux 
before  Paris  did.  According  to  Mr.  Shaw,  Paris  is  “  easily  the 
most  prejudiced,  old-fashioned,  obsolete-minded  city  in  the  west 
of  Europe.”  ^  She  did  not  know'  what  a  dramatic  treasure  she  had 
in  Brieux  until  England  pointed  it  out.  So  far  as  I  can  discover 
this  is  very  far  from  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Some  of  the  best 
critics  in  Paris,  like  Lemaitre,  Faguet,  Bend  ])oumic,  and  even 
to  some  extent  Sarcey,  had  given  a  great  deal  of  praise  to 
Brieiix’s  early  plays,  and  had  very  little  hesitation  in  proclaim¬ 
ing  him  a  dramatist  who  counts.  To  single  out  Brieux  from  the 
majority  of  dramatists  of  France,  as  though  he  were  engaged  in 
a  w'ork  belonging  to  himself  alone,  and  quite  unlike  that  of  others, 
is  a  mistake  wdiich  could  only  be  made  by  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  modern  products  of  drama  and  novel  in  France. 
Nearly  all  the  themes  developed  by  Brieux  find  their  echoes  in 
other  writers.  I  need  only  mention  men  like  Hervieu,  Bataille, 
Bordeaux,  Bazin,  Margueritte  and  others  to  prove  that  Brieux’s 
voice  w'as  not  that  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  but  that  he 
had  many  collaborators  in  the  w'ork  of  criticism  and  reform.  One 
of  Hervieu’s  best  knowm  plays,  Le  Dedale,  has  almost  precisely 
the  same  plot  as  Brieux’s  Le  Berceau. 

One  reason  why  some  French  critics  have  looked  askance  at 
Brieux  is  that  they  have  been  offended  by  his  lack  of  style.  A  w'ell- 
known  critic  once  began  an  article  on  the  novels  of  Georges  Ohnet 
by  asking  pardon  of  his  readers  because  he  was  not  going  to  deal, 
as  he  usually  did,  wdth  literature,  but  with  Ohnet.  Nevertheless. 
Georges  Ohnet  had  a  reputation  of  his  ow’n,  and  he,  too,  enjoyed 
a  triumph  in  London  when  The  Ironmaster  was  produced  by  the 
Kendals.  Ohnet  could  w'rite  novels  which  w'ere  not  strictly 
literature — a  phenomenon  common  enough,  by  the  way,  in  our 
own  country.  But  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  becoming  a 
force  of  some  kind,  a  sentimental  and  melodramatic  force,  per¬ 
haps,  but  still  by  no  means  devoid  of  a  real  influence.  Brieux, 
too,  is  hardly  to  be  reckoned  amongst  those  wdio  write  literature ; 
he  has  none  of  the  fine  reticence,  the  purged  and  polished  style, 
the  exquisite  tact,  the  punctilious  self-control  of  the  literary 
artist.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a  dramatist  wdiose  plays,  through 
sheer  force  of  strong  individuality,  have  wnn  their  place  in  con¬ 
temporary  drama.  It  may  be  interesting  and  worth  w'hile  to  ask 
why  Brieux  has  obtained  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  contemporary 
world,  and  why  his  contributions  to  the  general  total  of  what  men 
and  critics  think  and  say,  represent  so  valuable  and  important 
a  body  of  work. 

Eugfene  Brieux  began  writing  plays  at  an  early  age,  but  it  was 
(1)  Three  Plays  of  Brieux.  Preface  by  Bernard  Shaw,  p.  xxviii. 
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I  not  till  lie  was  over  thirty  that  the  particular  ({uality  of  his 
I  dramatic  art  was  revealed.  If  we  look  at  the  list  of  pieces  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  we  shall  find  that  they 
are  nearly  all  didactic  and  are  aimed  at  some  weakness,  wrong  or 
iniquity  of  the  social  system.^  Euripides,  the  Greek  dramatist, 
who  accepted  as  his  mission  the  task  of  revealing  to  Greek  audi- 
i  ences  human  nature  as  it  is,  not  as  it  might  be,  converted  many 
of  his  dramas  into  an  appeal  against  the  injustice  of  the  gods  of 
1  the  Greek  Pantheon — especially  Athene,  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

Brienx  does  not  impeach  Providence ;  he  is  not  concerned  with 
i  the  rule  of  the  Divine  powers,  and  therefore  does  not  take  it  as 
his  business,  except  incidentally  and  inferentially,  to  base  his 
criticism  on  the  supposed  delinquencies  of  Heaven.  Like  Eoiis- 
[  seau,  he  attacks  directly  the  social  system.  Whatever  men  and 
j  women  might  or  might  not  be  naturally  and  originally,  at  all 
events  they  are  imprisoned,  mainly  by  their  own  acts,  in  an 
'  organisation  which  represses  some  of  their  better  instincts, 

'  exaggerates  here  and  there  evil  tendencies,  and  makes  them  the 
I  slaves  of  institutions  radically  bad  and  harmful.  A  very  brief 
i  review  of  some  of  his  plays  w’ill  prove  this  point.  Blanchette, 
produced  in  1892,  pointed  out  the  evil  results  of  education  on  girls 
I  of  the  working  classes.  L'Engrenage,  1894,  was  a  tirade  against 
ji  corruption  in  politics.  Les  Bienfaitenrs ,  1896,  pointed  out  the 
I  glaring  defects  of  fashionable  charity,  the  frivolity  of  those  who 
I  handled  such  artificial  modes  of  doing  good  to  fellow  creatures, 
i  and  the  harm  produced  by  allowing  selfish  individuals  to  give  in¬ 
discriminate  alms  instead  of  making  charity  a  settled  policy. 

(1)  Brieux’s  plays  are  usually  divided  into  three  periods,  the  first  including  the 
earlier  and  less  mature  pieces,  the  second  period  representing  the  storm  and  stress 
of  the  intolerant  reformer,  while  the  third  and  last  period  shows  the  dramatist 
in  a  milder,  and  possibly  even  in  an  optimistic  mood. 


Brieux,  Born  1858. 

First  Period. 

Les  Rempla^ante.i . 

...  1901 

Mnwijes  d'ArtiKtr^ 

1890 

Les  A  varies . 

...  1901 

Blanchette . 

1892 

La  Petite  Amic  . 

...  1902 

.1/.  de  Jteboval 

Maternite  . , 

...  1903 

La  Couvee . 

1893 

L'Knijrc'nayc  . 

1894 

Third  Period. 

Lei  Bienfaitcum  ... 

1896 

La  Deserteuse  . 

...  1904 

U  Evasion  . 

1896 

Les  Hannetons  . 

...  1906 

La  Fraiu^aise  . 

...  1907 

Second  Period. 

Simone  ..  . 

...  1908 

/.e«  Trois  Fillea  de  M.  Dvpont .. 

1897 

Suzette  . 

...  1909 

Bisultat  des  Courses 

1898 

La  Foi  . 

...  1909 

Le  Berceau . 

1898 

TjO  Femme  Seule  . 

...  1913 

La  Rohe  Rouge  . . 

1900 

Tje  Bourgeois  aux  Champs 

...  1914 

Twenty-two  serious  plays  and 

six  or  eight  lighter  pieces.  I  take  the  list  from 

Srieux  and  ConlempoTary  French  Society  (Putnam),  a  careful  and  valuable  study 
hy  .  H.  Scheifley,  to  which  I  am  much  indebted 
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Then  came  L’ Evasion,  in  1896,  which  satirised  too  submissive  a  Bri 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  heredity.  In  this  play  Brieux  was  tilting  as 
not  so  much  against  science  itself,  as  against  the  way  in  which  it  !  Bei 
is  interpreted  in  loose  talk  by  those  who  have  not  really  studied  dra 
the  subject.  Human  beings  can  easily  torture  themselves  by  a 
one-sided  application  of  even  well-based  scientific  principles.  A  |  oui 
year  later  w^as  produced  Les  Trois  Filles  de  M.  Dupont^  to  which  |  obj 
I  have  already  referred  and  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
return.  La  Rohe  Rouge,  1900,  revealed  the  injustices  of  the  law,  [  bai 
Les  Avaries,  w'hich  saw  the  light  in  1901,  was  forbidden  by  the  I 

Censor,  on  account  mainly  of  its  medical  details.  Later  plays  >  as 

included  Maternite,  La  Foi,  and  a  brilliant  comedy  of  arrest-  hu 

ing  power,  entitled  Les  Hannetons.  This  brief  enumeration  is  di 

sufficient  to  show  with  what  seriousness  of  purpose  Brieux  It 
adopted  the  role  of  dramatic  and  ethical  teacher.  Mr.  Bernard  '  fa 
Shaw  has  stated  that  ‘  ‘  what  we  want  as  the  basis  of  our  plays  | 
and  novels  is  not  romance  but  a  really  scientific  natural  history.”  I  di 
In  many  resi>ects  the  sentence  describes  the  programme  of  I  P 
Brieux.  In  his  efforts  at  didactic  moralising  he  takes  up  the  |  B 
work  of  Zola,  with  equal  power  and,  perhaps,  with  greater  in-  1  t( 
telligeuce.  As  a  playwright  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  disci]ile  of  |  e 
Ibsen,  though  he  is  manifestly  deficient  in  that  power  of  con-  |  h 
struction,  and  that  remorseless  analytic  psychology  which  dis-  |  e 
tinguish  the  great  Norwegian  dramatist.  As  an  interpreter  of  life,  |  c 
Brieux  is,  above  all,  a  critic  occupied  wuth  the  w'ounds  and  sores  |  c 
of  suffering  humanity.  He  is  called  a  realist  because  he  aims  I  f 
straight  at  abuses  and  is  not  afraid  of  strong  and  clear  language.  I  f 
With  the  ordinary  artificialities  of  the  stage  he  has  nothing  to  do.  I  I 
He  does  not  believe  in  the  necessity  for  a  happy  ending ;  he  does  |  ] 
not  always  believe  in  the  necessity  for  an  ending  at  all.  He  will  I 

take  a  chapter  of  human  life,  reveal  its  rottenness,  probe  its  1 

dangers,  and  define  as  accurately  as  he  can  the  effects  on  the  men  | 

and  women  concerned  in  his  study.  He  is  especially  concerned  | 

w'ith  the  future  w’elfare  of  children.^  Eomance,  hownver,  is  far  | 

from  his  intention,  for  to  him  romance  is  largely  deception,  | 

hypocrisy,  a  refusal  to  look  straight  at  the  problems  of  life,  an  1 

evasion  of  the  main  issue. 

Compare  all  this  with  the  ordinary  attitude.  We  go  to  see 
plays  for  many  reasons ;  Brieux  practically  asks  us  to  accept  at 
his  hands  only  one  gfeat  mission  of  the  dramatist.  Dramatic 
art  is  often  described  as  an  entertainment,  something  that  is  to  | 
heighten  our  spirits,  to  interest  and  to  amuse  us,  to  make  us  | 

laugh  so  that  we  may  be  saved  from  all  temptation  to  tears.  1 

(1)  Eight  of  his  plays  deal  with  the  interests  of  the  rising  generation.  The  a 
future  of  the  child,  of  course,  enters  largely  into  the  question  of  divorce.  1 
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Brieux  does  not  indulge  us  in  any  of  these  ways.  Eomance  is 
as  much  falsehood  and  deception  to  him  as  it  is  to  Mr. 

;  Bernard  Shaw,  mainly  because  the  romantic  play  or  the  romantic 
drama  involves  the  career  of  heroes  and  heroines  who  are  unreal, 
exaggerated,  one-sided  portraits  to  which  little  corresponds  in 
our  actual  experience.  But  interpretation — another  of  the  great 
objects  with  which  the  dramatist  is  concerned — Brieux  fully 
acknowledges  as  his  aim,  an  interpretation,  be  it  remembered, 
based  not  so  much  on  appreciation  as  on  criticism.  In  order  to 
interpret,  the  dramatist  must  analyse  human  character  as  well 
!  as  human  institutions.  Indeed,  it  is  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
'  human  beings  in  the  play  under  a  given  system  that  the  spectator 
discovers  how  deficient  and  obstructive  the  prevailing  system  is. 
It  is  oi)en,  however,  for  us  to  remark  that  you  can  get  quite  as 
'  false  ideas  of  human  nature  by  studying  defects  as  you  can  by 

[exaggerating  merits.  The  vice  of  all  didacticism  is  that  the 
drclynatis  personce  are  invented  to  subserve  a  particular  ethical 
purpose.  They  do  not  exist  in  and  for  themselves ;  they  exist 
I  because  the  exigencies  of  the  dramatic  framework  require  them 
I  to  be  of  a  particular  character.  In  many  of  Brieux ’s  plays,  and 
I  especially,  perhaps,  in  Les  Avaries,  we  fail  to  become  interested 
L  in  his  characters  because  they  are  so  obviously  puppets  used  to 
I  enforce  a  moral.  Les  Avaries,  however,  is  an  extreme  case,  and 
;!  even  in  this  avowed  tract  or  social  manifesto  the  character  of  the 
I  doctor,  as  we  saw  when  the  play  w^as  recently  produced  in 
j  London,  belongs  to  a  powerful  human  type.  He  carries  out 
1  the  usual  tasks  of  the  “  raisonneur  ”  on  a  high  ethical  plane,  and 
his  image  persists  in  the  mind,  not  merely  because  he  enforces  a 
particular  moral,  but  because  as  enacted  by  Mr.  Fisher  White  he 
was  human  and  true.  And  sometimes,  too,  the  dramatist  forgets 
the  intensely  serious  procedure  of  the  play,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
third  act,  where,  in  the  midst  of  dreary  discussions,  he  introduces 
the  extremely  vivid  portrait  of  a  courtesan,  fresh  and  original 
and  accurately  observed.  She  also  points  a  moral,  it  is  true.  But 
meanw'hile  she  lives. 

To  me,  I  confess,  Eugene  Brieux  is  especially  interesting,  not 
merely  because  he  reveals  some  of  the  defects  which  inevitably 
attach  to  edifying  and  didactic  drama,  but  because  he  is  subject 
to  influences  and  impressions  coming  from  various  sources  which 
do  not  always  coincide  with  his  didactic  aims.  As  I  understand 
him,  he  is  a  man  of  considerable  force  of  character,  largely  self- 
taught,  who,  as  he  develops,  takes  up  one  subject  after  another, 
carries  it  to  an  excess,  and  does  not  trouble  his  head  as  to  whether 
or  no  the  total  outcome  is  so  far  a  consistent  whole  as  to  be 
I  described  under  a  specific  formula.  Some  critics  have  pointed 
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out  inconsistencies  in  Brieux,  That  is  inevitable  in  even 
moralist,  for  when  he  attacks  any  particular  phase  of  the  social 
order  he  is  so  engrossed  with  his  subject  that  he  does  not  realise 
how  each  part  of  that  social  order  is  dependent  on  the  others, 
and  how  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  is  the  work  of 
piecemeal  reform.  I  mentioned  just  now  the  play  which  is 
called  L’ Evasion.  Here  our  author  is  running  a-tilt  against  that 
superstitious  reverence  with  which  some  of  us  are  apt  to  surround 
the  dicta  of  science.  The  dramatist  portrays  the  character  of  a 
doctor,  narrow-minded,  a  victim  of  his  own  phrases  and  hypo¬ 
theses,  who  believes  so  intensely  in  his  doctrine  of  heredity  as  to 
employ  it  alike  in  the  physical,  the  social,  and  the  moral  sphere. 
Because  certain  physical  tendencies  are  passed  on  from  father  to 
son,  it  is  assumed  that  all  tendencies  are  so  transmitted.  A  man 
who  has  a  drunken  father  is  certainly  tempted  to  be  a  drunkard, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  tendency  to  madness  or  a  suicidal 
tendency  is  similarly  developed.  Two  young  people,  one  of  whom 
had  a  father  who  has  committed  suicide,  while  the  girl  is  illegiti¬ 
mate  and  the  daughter  of  an  immoral  woman,  are  in  love  with 
one  another  and  are  prepared  to  marry.  The  doctor  intervenes 
and  points  out  the  fatality  of  this  course.  The  girl,  when  she 
has  become  a  wife,  will  go  wrong ;  the  young  man  will  reveal  a 
certain  propensity  to  destroy  himself.  But  all  this  the  dramatist 
declares  is  a  superstition  of  science,  and  people  who  cultivate 
their  will  and  who  have  faith  can  conquer  the  supposed  fatality. 
Such  is  the  main  teaching  of  L’ Evasion,  but  obviously  such  teach¬ 
ing  does  not  accord  with  that  scientific  background  w'hich  was 
declared  just  now’  to  be  the  characteristic  of  Brieux’s  dramaturgy. 
It  might  be  conceded,  of  course,  that  a  scientific  hypothesis  is  not 
necessarily  a  scientific  truth.  But  the  man  who  is  going  to 
reform  an  unreal  romantic  and  sentimental  drama  by  providing 
a  scientific  background  is  hardly  at  liberty  to  diffuse  so  much 
scepticism  about  science.  His  business,  one  would  suppose, 
would  be  rather  to  show  what  truth  exists  in  the  doctrine  of 
atavism  and  heredity  rather  than  to  demonstrate  its  falsity. 

Or  take  another  instance.  In  one  of  his  plays,  as  we  have  seen, 
Brieux  points  out  how  miserable  is  the  condition  of  a  wife  who 
is  not  allowed  to  become  a  mother  owing  to  the  selfishness  of  her 
husband.  That  is  part  of  the  lesson  of  The  Three  Daughters  oj 
M.  Dupont.  But  in  another  piece,  Maternite,  we  are  shown  all 
the  misery  caused  by  a  too  prolific  marriage — how  deplorable  is 
the  case  of  a  mother  who  is  perpetually  increasing  the  number 
of  her  children.^ 

(1)  There  was  reported  only  the  other  day  a  case  which  illustrates  this  point. 
Mrs.  Moran  Tubberclair,  of  Athlone,  has  given  birth  to  her  twenty-second  child. 
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Of  course,  inconsistencies  of  this  kind  can  be  defended  on  the 
ground  suggested  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  He  affirms  that  a 
teacher  is  always  afraid  of  his  extreme  disciples,  and  that  for  this 
reason  he  is  careful  to  suggest  the  antithesis  to  his  doctrines,  if 
only  to  anticipate  the  follies  of  those  who  are  so  anxious  to  press  a 
particular  doctrine  to  an  unreal  extreme.  But  inconsistency, 
even  so  far  as  it  can  be  proved  against  Brieux,  only  makes  him  in 
a  sense  a  more  interesting  dramatist.  He  is,  so  to  speak,  learn¬ 
ing  every  day ;  he  adds  fresh  points  to  those  accumulated  before ; 
he  is  inspired  by  new  motives;  he  sees  new  visions;  and,  just  as 
a  particular  point  seizes  his  attention,  he  develops  it  without  pay¬ 
ing  any  particular  regard  to  what  he  himself  had  advanced  in  pre¬ 
vious  work.  The  general  tendency  of  his  dramas  is  to  dethrone 
romance  and  to  substitute  for  it  something  more  real  and  more 
scientific.  Yet  every  now'  and  then  there  appears  the  romantic 
impulse  which  makes  his  figures  more  human  and,  as  I  think, 
in  better  correspondence  with  life  as  w'e  find  it.  Many  men 
have  sought  to  abolish  romance  from  dramatic  art,  but,  as  I 
understand  it,  romance  is  one  of  the  indestructible  elements  of 
humanity — you  may  expel  it  from  the  front  door,  but  it  comes 
in  by  the  window'.  A  man  w'hose  business  it  is  to  present  a 
complete  picture  of  humanity  will  never  be  able  to  get  rid  of  one 
of  its  most  constant  elements. 

From  this  point  of  view  The  Three  Daughters  of  M.  Dupont  is 
a  very  significant  piece  of  work.  The  author  is  here  carrying 
out,  not  one  design,  but  several,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  makes 
his  whole  picture  quite  plausible  or  persuasive.  M.  Dupont,  w'ho 
is  not  a  successful  man  of  business,  has  three  daughters,  tw'o, 
Caroline  and  Angele,  by  a  first  w'ife,  and  Julie  by  a  second.  Now- 
one  of  the  social  injustices  w-hich  Brieux  is  going  to  attack  is  the 
necessity  of  providing  a  “  dot  ”  for  a  daughter  on  pain  of  not 
getting  her  a  husband.  What  follow's,  then,  in  a  small  bourgeois 
household  w'hen  a  daughter  can  only  find  a  husband  if  she  brings 
him  a  certain  amount  of  money?  Well,  either  the  girl  does  not 
get  married  at  all,  or  if  she  does  get  married  is  married  unhappily, 
or  altogether  goes  to  the  bad.  That  is  to  be  exemplified  in  the 
play  before  us.  Caroline  becomes  a  devote,  AngMe  commits  an 
“indiscretion  ”  and  is  banished  from  home  to  win  her  livelihood 

Eleven  of  her  children  are  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  If  we  assume  that  the 
remaining  eleven,  the  elder  group,  have  much  the  same  intervals  between  their 
respective  births,  we  shall  conclude  that  the  oldest  is  about  twenty-eight  or 
thirty,  and  that  the  unhappy  mother,  from  say  eighteen  onwards  to  forty-eight, 
has  been  producing  a  child  every  thirteen  or  fourteen  months  for  the  last 
thirty  years!  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  justifies  Brieux’s  Maternity — a 
protest  against  the  condemnation  of  women  to  perpetual  childbirth.  I  take  the 
paragraph  from  the  Globe  of  December  29th,  1917.  Poor  Mrs.  Tubberclair  was 
very  obviously  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  excessive  fecundity ! 
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in  ignoble  fashion  in  Paris ;  Julie  marries  Antonin,  the  son  of 
another  bourgeois  family,  who  is  attracted  by  the  promise  of  a 
dot  with  Julie,  wdiich  in  reality  M.  Dupont  has  no  hopes  of  being 
able  to  furnish.  Such  appears  to  be  the  general  scheme,  but  in 
working  it  out  the  author  allows  himself,  I  will  not  say  changes 
of  intention,  but  the  influence  of  other  considerations,  adding, 
without  doubt,  to  the  general  rich  significance  of  the  drama,  but 
with  scant  regard  for  the  main  contention.  Julie  marries 
Antonin,  and,  as  they  are  complete  strangers  to  one  another, 
they  do  not  find  the  path  of  matrimony  especially  easy  or  pleasant. 
There  has  been  deceit  and  evasion  on  both  sides.  Dupont,  as 
has  been  said,  has  promised  a  dot  without  being  able  to  fulfil  his 
promise.  Antonin’s  parents  have  not  revealed  the  fact  that 
Antonin’s  uncle,  from  wdiom  large  expectations  are  suggested,  is 
in  reality  a  bankrupt.  There  is  an  equal  amount  of  duplicity  in 
the  case  of  the  young  married  pair.  Each  pretends  to  the  other 
to  be  not  what  he  or  she  is  in  reality,  but  something  calculated 
to  attract  and  to  please.  And  when  these  pretensions  are 
exploded  the  result  is,  of  course,  disillusion  and  exasperation. 
Julie  and  her  husband  “have  it  out ’’  with  one  another.  First  of 
all  the  girl  explains  how  much  she  has  been  deceived  in  matri¬ 
mony.  And  then  it  is  the  turn  of  the  young  husband  to  point  out 
that  her  conduct  has  been  quite  as  mendacious  as  his  own.  And 
at  this  point  we  almost  expect  to  find  a  kind  of  reconciliation  based 
on  these  mutual  avowals.  The  great  point  is  that  the  pair  have 
begun  to  understand  one  another ;  and  understanding  might  very 
well  lead  to  tolerance,  pardon,  and  perhaps,  in  the  last  resort,  to 
love.  In  that  case  we  should  have  comedy  of  the  ordinary  type, 
first,  misunderstanding  and  unhappiness,  and  then,  through  many 
tribulations,  peace. 

Hereupon,  however,  the  author  bethinks  himself  of  his  mission 
as  a  moralist.  Julie  deplores  the  fact  that  she  has  not  got  a 
child.  Antonin  assures  her  that  children  did  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  his  conjugal  ambition,  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  founding  a  family.  Then  Julie  becomes  a  woman  in 
revolt,  a  wmman  who  is  baulked  of  her  dearest  and  most  natural 
desire — the  wife  prevented  from  being  a  mother.  A  terrible 
scene  of  violence  ensues,  in  which  all  our  sympathies  are  to  be 
given  to  the  unhappy  Julie  and  we  are  asked  to  reprobate  the 
infamous  conduct  of  her  husband.  So  far' the  lesson  obviously 
.  is  that  a  marriage  conducted  on  principles  of  this  kind  is  an  out¬ 
rage,  and  the  wife  in  such  conditions  no  better  than  a  mistress. 
Is  this  all?  By  no  means.  We  now  revert  once  more  to  the 
original  plan,  which  was  to  exemplify  by  means  of  the  three 
daughters  of  M.  Dupont  the  thesis  that  in  a  middle-class  family 
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each  ix)S9ible  career  is  a  fraud  and  equally  ignoble.  First  of  all 
Caroline  is  wounded  in  her  devotion.  She  has  allowed  herself  to 
become  enamoured  of  a  workman  belonging  to  her  father.  He 
seemed  to  her  to  be  a  genius,  unjustly  debarred  from  making  the 
success  he  deserved.  Surreptitiously  she  gives  this  workman  a 
large  sum  of  money  left  her  by  her  aunt,  only  to  discover  that  he 
has  a  manage  of  his  own  and  three  children.  Thereupon,  in  a  fit 
of  passion,  she  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  her  religion  and,  because 
she  has  found  that  men  are  deceitful,  to  accuse  Heaven  of  in¬ 
justice.  Julie,  in  her  turn,  after  her  experience  of  matrimony, 
is  keen  for  a  divorce.  Then  comes  the  turn  of  the  sister  in  Paris, 
AngMe.  Angele  reasons  with  both  her  sisters  and  ix)ints  out 
that  her  particular  solution  of  her  difficulties  was  as  fatal  to  her 
peace  of  mind  as  were  the  careers  of  either  Caroline  or  Julie. 
And,  finally,  Aladame  Hujxint  is  brought  in  to  explain  to  the 
(laugliters,  and  especially  to  Julie,  that  most  women  are  unhappy 
in  matrimony,  and  that  the  attitude  of  revolt,  however  natural, 
is  imix)ssib]e  in  existing  social  conditions.  What  is  the  result? 
It  l)rings  bade  all  the  characters  exactly  to  the  [losition  in  which 
they  started,  and  leads  to  the  cynical  conclusion  that  you  had 
better  leave  society  alone,  and  that  you  cannot  reform  it  but 
must  accept  such  alleviations  as  may  be  ^lossible.  Julie  bethinks 
her  that,  though  she  may  have  been  unhappy  in  marriage,  she 
may  well  be  less  happy  out  of  marriage,  and,  despite  all  the 
nobleness  of  her  sentiments  in  the  furious  scene  wdth  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  relapses  finally  into  the  conviction  that  if  she  does  not 
care  for  her  husband  she  may  adopt  a  lover  for  whom  she  does 
care.^ 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  passed  through  a  good  many  different 
phases  in  this  drama.  Either  Brieux  has  been  so  interested  in 
his  creations  as  to  allow  them  to  depart  from  the  original  plan 
traced  for  them,  or  else,  like  the  ardent  and  genei’ous  moralist 
he  is,  he  pursues  one  path  after  another  without  troubling  his 
head  about  the  logical  consistency  of  his  scheme.  The  senti¬ 
mental  comedy  suddenly  turns  into  an  Ibsenite  drama,  full  of 
passionate  revolt,  and  then  ends,  if  we  must  not  say  in  a  farce, 
at  all  events  in  the  cynical  suggestion  of  acquiescence  in 
existing  conditions  as  being  on  the  whole  the  least  likely  to  upset 
people.  Marriage  is  an  iniquity  in  certain  conditions,  but  it  has 
its  alleviations.  Alost  of  the  careers  for  the  young  women  of 
the  middle  classes  have  their  disadvantages.  We  must  accept 
society  as  it  is.  To  apply  ideal  principles  is  to  ignore  the  com¬ 
plexity,  the  inter-dependence  of  social  conditions.  All  this,  let 
it  be  admitted,  makes  an  extremely  interesting  play,  and  also, 

(1)  Cf.  .Jules  Lemaitre’s  Impressions  de  Theatre.  10th  series,  p.  278  et  foil. 
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as  1  venture  to  think,  shows  Brieux  in  a  more  engaging  light  than 
as  the  severely  scientific  moralist  who  cares  nothing  for  his 
characters  so  long  as  they  fulfil  the  task  assigned  them — who  onlv 
desires  to  finish  his  play  like  a  problem  in  Euclid  with  the  logical 
ultimatum,  Q.E.D. 

1  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  that  so-called  realistic 
method  w^hich  is  especially  illustrated  in  Brieux’s  Les  Avarm 
and  in  Ibsen’s  Ghosts.  Realism  is,  of  course,  an  ambiguous 
word,  because  it  involves  one  or  two  assumptions  which  are  not 
always  verifiable.  There  is  no  greater  realism  in  describing 
details  which  most  people  would  pass  over  as  either  unsavoun 
or  unnecessary,  than  there  is  in  other  forms  of  dramatic  or 
literary  art  which  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  emphasise  the 
sordid  or  the  unclean.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  the  artist 
is  making  use  of  that  principle  which  is  his  by  nature,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  selection.  He  uses  the  materials  which  are  necessary 
for  his  pur]X)se  and  he  disregards  the  others.  An  artist  painting 
a  picture  groups  together  various  elements,  not  so  much  copying 
nature  as  adapting  nature  to  his  uses.  A  dramatist  who  would 
be  called  romantic  proceeds  in  precisely  the  same  fashion,  throw¬ 
ing  into  high  relief  the  figures  of  his  hero  and  his  heroine  and 
emphasising  the  sentiments  and  emotions  appropriate  in  such 
cases.  But  what  we  sometimes  forget  is  that  the  so-called  realist 
has  a  precisely  similar  method  of  working.  He,  too,  is  occupied 
with  arranging  a  picture,  and  in  order  to  bring  out  his  scheme 
he  emphasises  certain  points  and  allow's  others  to  recede  into  the 
background.  He  uses  his  characters,  not  like  independent  per¬ 
sonages,  but  rather  as  vehicles  for  illustrating  the  purpose  or 
lesson  which  he  has  in  mind.  From  this  point  of  view’  the  realist 
is  just  as  unreal  as  the  romantic  dramatist.  Or  to  put  the 
matter  otherwise,  he  has  the  same  justification  w’hich  the  artist 
claims  for  himself,  selection  being  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
artist’s  problem. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted  that  because  Brieux 
w’rote  the  play  w’hich  in  the  English  translation  is  called 
Damaged  Goods,  or  because  Ibsen  wrote  a  play  which  is  called 
Ghosts,  they  are  necessarily  nearer  the  ultimate  truth  of  things 
than,  let  us  say,  Victor  Hugo  w’ith  his  romantic  drama.  We  call 
it  realism  when  the  materials  are  sordid,  and  we  call  it  romantic 
when  the  materials  are  sentimental  or  emotional.  But  the  artist 
is  a  free  w’orker ;  he  can  manipulate  as  he  desires.  Even  the  man 
w’hom  we  might  call  the  most  thorough-going  of  realists  probably 
has  some  dream  or  ideal  which,  tarnished  as  it  may  be,  yet  has 
in  his  eyes  all  the  value  of  the  beautiful.  The  artist  is  always 
the  votary  of  the  Beautiful,  however  he  may  construe  it.  The 
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question  of  truth  hardly  enters  into  these  considerations.  The 
dream  of  the  artist  is  always  true  for  him,  and  true  for  all  those 
who  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  in  his  work. 

To  me,  I  confess,  the  whole  question  of  what  we  vaguely  call 
realism  ought  to  be  envisaged  from  another  standpoint.  If  we 
look  at  the  matter  historically,  knowing  as  we  do  that  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  art  progress  is  made  by  a  series  of  spiral  actions  and 
reactions,  we  discover  that  romance  pursued  up  to  a  certain 
point  produces  a  feeling  of  satiety  or  unreality,  and  therefore 
naturally  gives  place  to  an  opposite  theory  which  calls  itself 
logical  and  scientific.  After  Victor  Hugo  came  Zola,  Ibsen,  and 
Biieu.x,  just  as  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  process  of  development 
the  remoteness  and  frigidity  of  the  classical  drama  gave  place  to 
Victor  Hugo’s  romantic  enthusiasm.  The  important  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  to  notice  is  that  the  different  artistic  attitudes  correspond 
to  different  periods  in  the  evolution  of  a  nation  or  of  humanity 
at  large.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  the  fact  that  w'hat  w’e  some¬ 
times  call  the  Victorian  outlook,  that  is  to  say,  the  attitude  to¬ 
wards  men  and  things  congenial  to  the  nineteenth  century,  is  in 
large  measure  superseded,  and  it  is  interesting  and  important  for 
us  to  recognise  how  the  generation  which  we  may  call  Georgian 
reacts  against  its  predecessor.  It  w'ould  have  been  impossible 
in  the  Victorian  era  to  produce  for  the  public  plays  like  Les 
.Iraries  and  Ghosts.  Why?  Because  the  theory  of  art  was 
different  :  the  temper  of  the  public  was  different  :  the  atmosphere 
was  different.  The  apfjeal  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  to  the 
heart ;  that  of  the  twentieth  century  is  to  logical  processes  of  the 
intellect.  The  office  of  drama  is  to  popularise,  as  it  were, 
scientific  conceptions,  to  make  use  of  scientific  principles,  to 
illustrate  them  in  some  imagined  scheme,  and  thus  to  convert  and 
metamorphose  drama  into  a  tract  for  the  times. 

In  pursuit  of  this  purpose  there  must  be  no  concealment  or 
evasion  of  the  main  issues.  We  must  not  hesitate  to  call  a  spade 
a  spade.  We  must  deal  with  matters,  not  particularly  savoury, 
but  necessary  for  purposes  of  instruction.  The  ills  of  humanity 
must  be  cured  by  a  ruthless  veracity.  Young  men  and  maidens 
must  discover  the  things  which  are  necessary  to  their  salvation. 
The  veil  must  be  tom  from  all  kinds  of  secret  conventions,  and 
the  bare  truth,  wherever  that  can  be  ascertained,  must  be  laid 
before  audiences  without  reserve  and  without  disguise.  And  if 
there  be  some  grave  and  deep-seated  malady  which  is  afflicting 
humanity,  the  dramatist  must  not  hesitate  to  probe  the  evil  at 
its  source  and  eradicate  the  poison,  or,  at  all  events,  help  to 
eradicate  the  poison,  by  plain  and  courageous  truth-speaking. 
The  romantic  aims  of  art  must  be  left  alone  for  the  present 
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Eomance  may  be  an  indestructible  element  of  humanity,  but  no 
particular  emphasis  need  at  present  be  laid  upon  it.  We  are 
occupied  with  sterner  things.  Hence,  for  a  twentieth-century 
public,  the  dramatic  artists  who  most  nearly  correspond  to  the 
needs  and  necessities  of  the  time  must  be  permitted  frank  speech 
and  a  resolute,  almost  apostolic  fervour  in  elucidating 
social  problems  and  laying  bare  social  sores.  And  it  is 
perhaps  not  altogether  fanciful  to  find  in  the  greater 
range  granted  to  women  in  the  modern  world,  an  influence  in 
the  direction  of  plain  speaking  and  the  exposure  of  antique  shams. 
Women  desire  to  know  the  truth,  in  the  fervent  hoi)e  that  the 
truth  will  set  them  free.  Men  are  apt  to  be  more  sceptical— to 
echo  Pilate’s  celebrated  question. 

But  is  the  drama  the  proper  vehicle  for  the  inculcation  of  these 
moral  truths,  or  for  the  preaching  of  reforms?  To  that  question 
the  answer  of  the  modern  world  is  explicit.  Every  platform  is  to 
be  welcomed,  every  means  made  use  of  to  get  hold  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  and  because  the  stage  is  a  popular  institution 
and  attracts  poimlar  audiences,  it  is  to  be  utilised  as  fully  and  as 
unreservedly  as  any  other  mode  of  appeal.  The  stage,  no  doubt, 
has  great  advantages  in  this  respect.  It  is  better  than  the 
pamphlet,  the  tract,  most  kinds  of  propaganda  literature,  and 
other  devices  of  the  printed  page.  Print  only  appeals  to  the  eye, 
but  actors  in  movement  on  a  "stage  appeal  not  only  to  the  eye  but 
to  the  ear.  Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  the  stage-appeal  to  the 
eye  is  of  a  more  illustrative  quality,  more  attractive,  more  per¬ 
suasive,  more  seductive,  than  anything  that  can  be  got  out  of  a 
book.  Or  shall  we  utilise  the  pulpit?  But  sermons  are  not  so 
widely  effective  in  their  appeal  as  plays.  They  are  directed  to  a 
smaller  audience  to  begin  with,  while' the  audience  itself  is  of  a 
somewhat  special  kind  and  by  no  means  representative  of  the 
public  at  large.  Thus  the  modern  world  seems  to  have  decided 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  subjects  ripe  for  discussion,  the 
dramatist  has  quite  as  much  qualification  to  deal  with  them  as 
the  politician,  the  social  philosopher  or  anyone  else.  And  the 
range  of  subjects  is  undoubtedly  large.  If  we  take  any  social 
structure  which  has  been  in  existence  for  a  good  many  years,  ve 
shall  find  a  series  of  defects  which  become  more  obvious  and 
patent  as  time  goes  on.  Certain  laws  have  lost  their  usefulness 
or  become  actually  oppressive ;  certain  customs,  which  no  doubt 
had  their  justification  in  the  past,  have  developed  into  veritable 
curses ;  power  has  been  an'ogated  by  a  few  tyrannical  hands,  as, 
for  instance,  the  power  of  the  parent  over  the  child,  the  power  of 
the  judge  over  the  criminal,^  the  power  of  money  and  of  the  Press 
(1)  Cf.  Galsworthy’s  play,  Justice. 
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overall.^  When  there  are  so  many  topics  inviting  discussion,  why 
should  the  dramatist  confine  himself  to  mainly  sexual  interests? 
Why  should  the  eternal  ‘  ‘  triangle  ’  ’  betw'een  husband,  wife  and 
lover  be  the  sole  theme  to  be  witnessed  on  the  boards?  There 
are  all  sorts  of  vital  problems  dealing  with  education,  govern¬ 
ment,  public  health,  population,  marriage,  divorce,  parental 
duties,  religion.  There  is  no  lack  of  interest  in  these,  and  the 
modern  world  has  decided  that  any  and  every  subect  shall  be 
treated  frankly  and  with  sincerity. 

That  at  least  is  clearly  Brieux’s  view,  and  he  has  illustrated  it 
in  his  practice.  Thus  the  dramatist  becomes  in  a  proper  sense  a 
public  servant.  He  cannot,  of  course,  help  his  own  idiosyn¬ 
crasies.  He  has  his  own  views,  peculiar,  it  may  be,  to  himself, 
or  shared  only  by  a  relatively  small  section  of  society.  His  vision 
may  be  distorted  by  all  kind  of  prejudices.  These  may  be  dis¬ 
qualifications  for  his  task,  but  they  do  not  in  the  modern  judg¬ 
ment  affect  the  urgency  of  the  task  itself.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  dramatist  also  to  see  that  the  special  didactic  interest  does  not 
overpower  every  other  dramatic  factor  such  as  construction, 
analysis  of  character,  artistic  appeal.  The  older  theory,  that  art 
exists  merely  for  the  sake  of  art,  is  discredited  nowadays.  In 
France,  at  all  events,  the  view  held  by  the  serious  dramatist  has 
made  numerous  converts.  Art  is  to  have  a  distinctly  moral  aim, 
and  Brieux  in  this  is  merely  reflecting  a  vast  amount  of  con¬ 
temporary  opinion  in  his  own  country  as  well  as  in  England. 

W.  L.  Courtney. 

(1)  Cf.  Arnold  Bennett’s  play,  What  the.  Public  Wanta. 


JAPAN  AND  THE  WAB. 


The  sequel  of  Anuageddon — it  was  hoped — would  be  an  era  of 
enduring  peace.  To  this  desired  end  two  circumstances  might 
have  been  expected  to  contribute  :  the  removal — or,  at  least,  the 
repression — of  the  chief  disturber ;  and  the  experience  dearly 
bought  in  the  hard  school  of  war.  Mankind,  so  deeply  bitten, 
would  surely  have  grown  too  wise,  if  not  too  proud,  to  fight.  But 
this,  alas !  is  not  to  be.  While  yet  the  World- war  rages  we  arc 
warned  to  prepare  for  a  still  vaster  and  bloodier  issue,  opening  up 
endless  vistas  of  strife — that  of  East  versus  West. 

Already  the  East  outnumbers  the  West,  as  represented  by 
Europe,  to  the  extent  of  some  300,000,000  souls.  The  effect  of  the 
present  war  will  be  to  increase  this  preponderance  enormously. 
Such  balance  of  power  as  existed,  through  the  play  of  countervail¬ 
ing  forces,  between  the  opposing  hemispheres  will  be  rudely  dis¬ 
turbed.  '  Weary,  impoverished,  bled  of  its  manhood,  the  West  will 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  an  unscathed,  awakened  and  aggressive  East. 
More  than  once,  in  days  gone  by,  Europe  has  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  Asiatic  invaders.  History,  we  are  told,  is  about  to  repeat  itself. 

Not  for  the  first  time  have  apprehensions  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  East  presented  themselves  to  Occidental  minds.  Half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  an  .Vmerican  statesman  directed  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  to  China  as  the  Empire  which  would  play  “a  decisive 
part  in  the  destinies  of  tbo  human  race.”  During  the  Eranco- 
Prussian  War  of  1870  Sn  Henry  Maine  ‘‘conjured  up  a  vision  of 
•10,000,000  Chinese  raised,  trained,  and  armed  on  the  Prussian 
model,  inviting  the  Western  barbarism  to  try  conelusions  with 
them  in  an  Armageddon  of  the  East.”  That  vision,  we  know,  did 
not  materialise — though  one  might  be  permitted  to  wonder,  in 
passing,  what  proportions  it  would  have  assumed  had  it  been  in¬ 
spired  by  tlie  present  conflict.  Again,  in  the  sequel  of  Japan’s 
successful  encounter  with  Bussia  in  1905,  similar  alarming 
prophecies  were  current.  These  likewise  came  to  naught.  So  far 
from  hurling  Asiatic  legions  against  the  barbarous  West,  Japan 
recently  entered  into  an  alliance  with  her  former  foe.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  at  the  present  time  in  reference  to  a  proposed  Japanese 
intervention  in  Manchuria,  we  are  witnessing  a  recrudescence  of 
what,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  might  be  called  Yellow  Perilism. 
The  question  arises — Are  these  and  other  like  vaticinations  justi¬ 
fied  by  existing  facts  and  tendencies?  Those  gloomy  portents— 
will  they,  or  will  they  not,  vanish,  like  their  predecessors,  into 
thin  air?  On  what  foundation  are  they  made  to  rest?  What  is 
the  law,  and  w-ho  the  prophets,  of  this  fearsome  faith? 
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“The  difficulty  of  the  West  is  the  opportunity  of  the  East.” 

So  reason  the  Cassandras  who,  from  the  seclusion  of  their  Occi¬ 
dental  homelands,  survey  the  perplexities  of  the  distant  East. 
Beneath  this  mischievous  suggestion — now  being  worked  for  all 
it  is  worth — lies  the  basic  idea  which  the  apostles  of  the  Yellow 
Peril  seek  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  disseminate  :  that  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West  there  exists,  and  of  necessity  must  exist,  a 
profound  and  irreconcilable  antagonism  which  nothing  short  of 
armed  conflict  can  a-ssuage.  This  is  the  first  article  of  the  Yellow 
Peril  creed.  Next  comes  the  argument  of  numerical  strength,  in 
advancing  which  the  most  is  made  of  the  fact  that  two  great 
Oriental  nations  possess  between  them  double  the  population  of 
Europe  and  are  increasing  at  a  greater  rate  than  any  Western 
uatiou.  The  third  article  of  faith  calls  for  some  effort  of  the 
imagination.  It  postulates  that  these  two  nations,  China  and 
India— led,  in  some  mysterious  N\ay,  by  Japan — have  silently 
resolved,  and  are  about  to  embark,  inx)n  a  career  of  militarism, 
with  world-power  for  their  goal;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  have  to  look  to  itself.  Finally,  there  is  the 
economic  argument,  based  on  existing  differences  in  the  standard 
of  living.  It  is  pointed  out  that  an  Oriental  nation  industrially 
organised  could  not  but  make  a  formidable  competitor  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  sense.  Altogether  the  Yellow  Perilist  has  no  difficulty  in 
presenting  what,  to  the  superficial  observer,  is  a  strong  prima 
fade  case. 

Adherents  of  Yellow  Perilism  are  to  be  found  in  practically  all 
the  nations  of  the  West ;  nor  are  they  confined  thereto.  Animated 
by  different  motives  and  viewing  the  subject  from  varying  stand¬ 
points,  they  belong,  nevertheless,  to  certain  w'ell-defined  groups. 
Of  these  the  place  of  honour  must  be  given  to  the  German  people 
—who,  being  of  the  disciplined  sort,  accept  without  question  what 
their  great  ones  wish  them  to  believe  (iand,  on  this  point,  the 
moulders  of  Teutonic  opinion  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice). 
The  people  of  California,  U.S.A.,  and  of  the  Pacific  Slope  gener¬ 
ally,  make  a  good  second,  in  the  furtherance  of  “the  cause.”  Then 
we  have  a  diminishing  but  still  considerable  section  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Most  important  of  all, 
from  the  propagandist  point  of  view,  is  the  foreign  trader — of 
whatever  nationality — in  the  Far  East,  from  Vladivostock  to 
Singapore.  Finally,  there  is  a  section  of  nervous  publicists  in  the 
West,  including  America,  who,  in  the  absence  of  first-hand  know¬ 
ledge  of  Far  Eastern  conditions,  have  accepted  at  its  face  value 
the  teaching  of  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing  classes;  and,  in  so 
doing,  perhaps  are  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  If  we  look 
into  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  each  of  these  classes  in 
VOL.  cm.  N.s.  u 
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turn,  we  shall  clearly  see  how  much  of  truth  and  reality  i'ellow 
Perilism  contains. 

In  its  modern  form  the  Yellow  Peril  is  essentially  a  Teutonic 
creation.  Ask  any  well-informed  Japanese  or  Chinese  whether  he 
associates  one  person  more  than  another  with  the  cult  of  Yellovr 
Perilism  and  he  will  reply — the  German  Emperor.  The  idea  has 
been  firmly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  Asiatic  since 
the  notorious  Kiel  s])eech  of  1898,  when  that  wordy  War  Lord 
sought  to  unite  the  Christian  West,  under  his  august  leadership, 
in  a  latter-day  crusade  against  the  Yellow  Pace.  Having  resolved 
to  establish  German  influence  in  the  Pacific  area,  and  having 
pilfered  a  piece  of  Chinese  territory  for  a  pied  d  terre,  it  occurred 
to  Wilhelm  II.  that  opposition  to  his  designs  might  come,  not 
indeed  from  the  impotent  Chinese,  but  from  their  neighbours  of 
Dai  Nippon.  The  Japanese  had  just  proved  their  mastery  of  the 
Occidental  art  of  w^ar  by  defeating  China  in  a  campaign  conducted 
with  conspicuous  skill  and  thoroughness.  Consequently,  the 
burden  of  the  War  Lord’s  oration  was  dkected  with  peculiar 
offensiveness  against  the  people  of  the  Island  Empire.  As  it 
happened,  his  schemes  for  the  effacement  of  Japan  were  com¬ 
pletely  upset  by  the  rapprochement  between  that  country  and  our 
own.  Nevertheless,  the  insult  publicly  offered  to  a  proud  people 
remains.  The  Oriental  in  such  matters  has  a  long  memory. 

Of  all  the  representatives  of  the  West  in  the  East  the  German 
is  the  least  trusted  and  the  most  disliked.  Kaiserism  apart,  this 
is  the  aftermath  of  two  affairs — those  of  Kiaochau  and  Liaotung. 
The  Chinese  have  not  forgotten  that  it  was  Germany  who  took 
advantage  of  their  weakness  to  initiate  a  game  of  grab  which,  but 
for  the  counter-stroke  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  would  have 
continued  till  China  had  become — as  Africa  is  to-day — a  collection 
of  European  colonies.  Courtesy,  to  the  Oriental,  is  second  nature; 
and  there  was  a  calculated  brutality  about  the  whole  German  pro¬ 
cedure  in  this  Ear  Eastern  adventure  which  was  not  lost  upon 
the  “heathen”  Chinese.  And  if  the  Chinese  have  not  forgotten 
Kiaochau,  still  less  have  the  Japanese  forgotten  Liaotung.  The 
history  of  international  relations  has  nothing  more  cynically 
iniquitous  to  show^  than  the  Teutonic  plot  for  the  ejectment  of 
Japan  from  the  captured  peninsula  in  order  that  the  nefarious 
policy  of  the  partition  of  China  among  the  European  Powers  might 
be  carried  through.  The  moral  injury  of  the  Kiel  speech  and  the 
material  injury  of  the  Liaotung  Intervention  combined  to  convince 
the  Japanese,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  of  two  things— 
that  the  creator  of  the  Yellow  Peril  was  prepared  to  follow  up  his 
anti-Japanese  words  with  anti-Japanese  deeds;  and  that  of  all 
the  European  Pow’ers  Germany  was  the  enemy. 
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.\eveitlieleiss — so  little  is  the  Willielmstrasse  troubled  by  scruple 
or  cousisteucy — the  Propaganda  Department  ot  the  German  Govern- 
lueut  is  not  ashamed  now  to  invoke  the  aid  of  this  very  Peril  which 
it  set  up,  a  score  of  years  ago,  for  the  execration  of  mankind.  Thus, 
a  few  months  ago,  a  miserable  brochure  entitled  The  Future 
World’s  War,  and  issued  under  the  aegis  of  that  Department  at  a 
nominal  price,  was  enjoying  a  tremendous  vogue  in  the  Father- 
laud  and  in  the  adjacent  neutral  countries.  Purporting  to  be  the 
work  of  “a  neutral  diplomatist  ”  it  depicted  in  lurid  colours  an 
impending  struggle  between  England  and  Japan — the  latter  re¬ 
inforced,  no  doubt,  by  some  of  Sir  H.  Maine’s  “forty  millions 
of  Chinese  raised,  trained,  and  armed  on  the  Prussian  model.” 
The  conflict  is  made  to  end,  of  course,  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
British  Empire  and  of  England’s  “schemes  for  dominating  the 
world.”  What  are  the  main  arguments  on  which  this  “neutral” 
relies  to  support  his  extraordinary  case?  In  the  first  place,  the 
"refusal”  of  Japan  to  participate  actively  in  the  war  by  sending 
troops  to  Europe;  in  the  second,  the  vapourings  of  the  one  pro- 
German  paper  in  Japan — the  Yamato  Shiuihuu.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  insinuates  that  the  activity  in  Japan’s  arsenals  and 
munition  works  is  not  for  the  purpose — as  popularly  supposed — 
of  supplying  the  Eussian  armies,  but  is  in  reality  a  preparation 
for  this  great  struggle  (with  her  present  Ally)  which  she  sees 
before  her.  The  method  underlying  this  madness,  now  being 
greedily  absorbed  by  the  uneasy  German  public,  is  obvious.  Eng¬ 
land  must  make  peace,  and  that  quickly,  lest  a  worse  thing  even 
than  the  hate  of  the  Teutonic  superman  befall  her. 

Cleai’ly,  then,  Germany’s  object  in  the  propagation  of  Yellow 
I’erilism  is  political.  In  California  the  motives  are  economic  and 
racial — the  one  dragged  in  to  serve  the  other,  that  the  movement 
fail  not.  Here  the  high  priests  of  the  faith  are  Presidents  of 
Labour  Unions.  Ijife  with  the  Asiatic,  they  say,  is  not  worth 
living.  So  frugal  is  he,  so  destitute  of  costly  vices,  so  ready  to 
flourish  on  a  pittance,  that  the  working  man  of  the  Pacific  Slope 
stands  no  chance  whatever.  Therefore  the  cry  goes  up  :  “Away 
with  him  !  ”  And  that  American  citizens  in  other  parts  of  “God’s 
own  country,”  with  the  statue  of  Liberty  ever  before  their  eyes, 
might  be  persuaded  to  look  sympathetically  on  what  is  in  reality 
a  species  of  persecution,  prejudice  is  summoned  to  their  aid.  The 
Mongolian  is  labelled  a  moral  leper,  of  an  unclean  and  inferior 
race,  unfit  to  associate  with  the  white  man  of  the  West.  In  point 
of  fact,  comparatively  speaking,  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg. 
The  Chinese  are  probably  the  most  moral  people  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  as  the  Japanese  are,  personally,  the  cleanest.  Without 
this  imported  prejudice,  however,  the  whole  anti-Asiatic  agitation 
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in  this  part  of  the  world  would  assuredly  collapse— for  the  simple  f 

reason  that  the  amount  of  competition,  always  negligible,  is  actu-  e 

ally  on  the  decrease.  For  its  continuance,  therefore,  the  appeal  to  c 

prejudice  is  absolutely  necessary.  f 

But  it  is  dangerous.  Even  an  Asiatic  will  not  endure  insult  t 

for  ever.  Beneath  his  placid  exterior  lies  the  pride  of  ages.  INIucb  f 

of  the  contumely  heaped  upon  him  he  deems  beneath  contempt;  i 

but  the  stigma  of  racial  inferiority  he  bitterly  resents — because  s 

the  more  he  sees  of  the  West  the  less  he  knows  it  to  be  true.  And  f 

here  the  guilty  conscience  of  the  Californian  agitator  betrays  itself.  { 
Every  now  and  again  an  “invasion  scare”  sw’eeps  the  Pacific  t 
Slope.  The  silent,  plodding,  Japanese  fruit-grower  is  the  advance 
guard  of  a  Mongol  army,  half  a  million  strong;  the  Ja))anese  1 

house-boy  is  a  s[)y  doing  spade-work  for  the  invading  host ;  the  c 

salving  of  a  stranded  Japanese  warship  on  the  Mexican  coast  5 

becomes  the  seizure  of  a  naval  base  and  a  challenge  to  the  iNIoiiroe  ( 

Doctrine.  And  so  on,  ad  nauseam.  Here  is,  indeed,  a  danger.  i 

But  it  is  no  Yellow  Peril.  It  is  the  Californian  Danger.  t 

In  Australasia  l^ellow'  Perilism  is  in  its  extremity.  This  war  1 
will  have  given  it  its  quietus.  Its  propagators,  no  doubt,  have  s 

laboured  hard.  They  have  sought  to  instil  into  the  Australian  < 

mind  the  idea  that  Japan  is  thirsting  for  the  conquest  of  that 
continent.  Using  for  apparatus  such  well-worn  fictions  as  that  j 

a  large-scale  map  of  Australia  is  for  ever  dangled  before  the  eyes  ] 

of  the  Japanese  schoolboy  as  a  spur  to  his  ambition,  they  have  ( 

ignored  the  two  very  hard  facts  that  England  and  Japan  are  1 

allies,  and  that  Australia  is  part  of  the  British  Empire.  The  days  t 

of  Chinese  diggers  in  Australian  goldfields  are  ancient  history’:  ( 

let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.  It  is  more  appropriate  to  remem-  ‘ 

ber  that  Von  Spee  was  hustled  out  of  the  Pacific  to  his  doom  by  I 

Japanese  Dreadnoughts,  and  that  Japanese  warships  convoyed  ; 

immortal  Anzacs  to  Gallipoli.  The  Northern  Territory  is  no  ( 

Naboth’s  vineyard  on  which  the  Japanese  Ahab  casts  a  covetous  i 

eye.  He  has  vineyards  and  to  spare  nearer  home.  i 

But  the  chief  seat  and  provenance  of  Yellow’  Perilism  is  in  the  1 

Far  East  itself — among  the  foreign  communities  scattered  ( 

throughout  that  region  in  treaty^-ports  and  settlements,  past  and  | 

present.  Nay,  anywhere  east  of  Suez  one  must  look  hard  to  find  i 

its  opposite — a  sympathy  that  is  colour-blind.  And,  of  these  ( 

foreign  communities,  the  most  important  as  a  centre  of  dissemina-  i 

tion  of  racial  prejudice  is  undoubtedly  that  resident  in  Japan.  , 

The  Yellow  Peril  creed  has  more  missionaries  in  this  fruitful  field  ^ 

than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.  Other  missionaries  there  i 

are,  of  course,  preaching  Christianity  and  the  doctrine  of  universal  I 

In’otherhood  in  God  ;  but  these  form,  liy  comparison,  a  small  and  I 
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feeble  folk.  The  cultured  Japanese  gentleman  will  be  told,  one 
evening,  in  the  mellow  tones  of  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Union 
or  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
that  black,  white,  and  yellow  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus;  and, 
the  next,  wall  take  up  a  local  newspaper  which,  printed  in  the 
same  language  as  that  used  by  his  reverend  mentor  and 
reeking  with  racial  prejudice,  gives  him  the  lie  direct.  Nor  is 
such  a  paper  the  exception  ;  it  is  the  rule.  For  of  every  ten 
foreign  traders  in  the  Far  East,  nine  are  anti- Japanese,  and  the 
papers  which  they  support  arrange  their  wares  accordingly.  Were 
the  Celestial  as  formidable  a  competitor,  they  would  doubtless  be 
anti-Chinese  as  well.  For  the  present  they  are  anti-Japanese. 
It  would  probably  be  impossible  to  find,  in  the  Far  East,  a  foreign- 
owned  newspaper  wdiich  can  be  relied  upon  to  give  impartial  ver¬ 
sions  of  Far  l^astern  affairs  where  the  Japanese  are  concerned. 
One  or  two  organs  published  in  English,  having  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  Tokyo  Government,  may  be  regarded  as  semi¬ 
official  and,  therefore,  pro-Japanese.  The  rest,  so  far  as  they 
have  a  policy  at  all,  are  anti-Japanese — perhaps  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves.  To  those  who  appreciate  the  ix)wer  of  the  Press  the  result 
of  such  a  condition  of  things  needs  no  elaboration. 

Doyen  of  Yellow  Perilists  in  the  Far  East,  that  ubiquitous 
personage,  the  foreign  correspondent,  plays  an  important  part. 
If  his  confrere  of  the  local  sheet  sees  to  it  that  the  Japanese  are 
damned  in  the  Far  East,  he  sees  to  it  that  they  are  damned  at 
home.  Tn  the  not  infrequent  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between 
the  two  neighbouring  countries,  correspondents  of  this  kidney 
come  post  haste  to  Tokyo.  Presently,  blood-curdling  accounts  of 
“Japanese  designs  ”  appear  in  the  New’  York  and  London  Press, 
following  the  now’  familiar  lines  of  midnight  Cabinet  councils 
attended  by  the  Cenro,  of  officers  recalled  to  their  regiments,  and 
of  the  entire  Japanese  Fleet  having  sailed  under  sealed  orders, 
transports  accompanying,  etc.  Whence  did  these  special  corre¬ 
spondents  get  their  “new’s”?  Not  from  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  its  enemies  into  its 
confidence.  Not  from  the  Jnpane.se  Press — to  them,  for  the  most 
part,  a  sealed  book,  and,  in  any  event,  too  well  drilled  to  publish 
in  advance  the  details  of  naval  and  military  movements  at  a  time 
of  crisis.  Where,  then,  did  the}’^  get  them?  From  their  unfail¬ 
ing  source — the  foreign  community,  whose  atmosphere  is  anti- 
Japanicism,  w’hose  god  is  gossip,  and  among  w’hom  the  genial 
game  of  “pulling  his  leg  ”  is  not  unknown.  As  for  the  harrowing 
intelligence  w’hich  the  <ivis  Britnnnicus  reads,  with  mingled 
feelings,  at  his  breakfast-table — only  w’hen,  in  the  course  of 
time,  it  is  found  that  nothing  happened  at  all,  is  it  seen  how 
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remote  from  the  truth  was  that  special  correspondent’s  “informa¬ 
tion,”  Meanwhile,  however,  John  Bull  has  forgotten  all  aboat 
it.  There  only  remains  at  the  back  of  his  mind  a  vague  sus- 
Ijicion  that  “the  Japs”  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Which  is,  of 
course,  precisely  what  your  Yellow  Perilist  set  out  to  accomplish. 

We  see  then,  that,  closely  examined.  Yellow  Perilism  comes 
down  to  this  :  fear  of  Japan,  based  upon  an  unreasonable  and 
basely  propagated  suspicion.  Not  even  your  most  ardent  believer 
in  the  “conflict  of  colour  ”  really  stands  in  awe  of  China’s  millions  I 
— though  he  uses  them,  at  a  more  or  less  exaggerated  figure,  to 
add  impressiveness  to  his  argument.  Now  the  Japanese  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  small  nation.  The  jropulation  of  the 
Island  Empire,  itself  slightly  exceeds  50,000,000.  To  include 
0,000,000  Formosans  and  12,000,000  Koreans  as  Japair  is  surely 
stretching  a  point.  Still  less  are  either  of  these  most  unmartial 
races  likely  to  figure  as  active  participants  in  an  Asiatic  invasion. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  sign  that  Koreans,  Chinese,  or  TTindus 
are  preparing  to  range  themselves  in  a  sort  of  Jehad  under  the 
banner  of  the  Pising  Sun.  Germany  set  about  her  schemes  of 
world-conquest  with  an  aggregate  man-power  of  150,000,000— 
Teutons,  Austro-Hungarians,  Bulgars,  Turks — at  her  command, 
all  more  or  less  organised  for  war.  Are  the  Japanese,  whose 
statesmen  know  well  how’  to  cut  their  coat  according  to  the  cloth, 
likely  to  attempt  an  infinitely  heavier  task  with  less  than  half  that 
number?  The  organising  of  China’s  millions  for  war  would  be 
a  lengthy,  as  well  as  a  colossal  process.  What  would  the 
European  Powers  be  doing  meanwhile?  Could  they  be  expected 
to  view  with  complacence  the  forging  of  so  deadly  a  weapon? 
Then,  again,  warfare  on  the  grand  scale  is  a  costly  business. 
Whence  could  Japan — ]')oore3t  of  all  the  Great  Powers— derive 
the  all-essential  sine.ws  of  war?  The  proposition  has  only  to  be 
stated  for  its  absurdity  to  appear. 

Nor  is  there  the  smallest  shred  of  evidence  to  show  that  Japan 
is  working  towards  such  fatal  ends.  We  hear  much  of  “Japanese 
designs”:  they  are  the  Yellow  Perilist’s  stock-in-trade.  What 
are  these  “designs”?  Japan  is  credited,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
aspiring  to  the  “supremacy  ”  of  the  Pacific  ;  on  the  other,  with  the 
fixed  intention  of  absorbing,  by  degrees,  the  whole  of  China. 
\Vell,  in  a  certain  sense,  she  is  already  the  predominant  Power 
in  the  Pacific  area.  Her  combined  military  and  naval  forces  are 
certainly  in  excess  of  those  maintained  by  any  other  Power  in 
that  area.  But  the  Pacific  is  a  big  place ;  and  it  is  not  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  one  Power  should  be  predominant  on  one  of  its 
widely-separated  shores,  and  another,  five  thousand  miles  away. 
Your  Yellow  Perilist,  how’ever,  credits  Japan  with  this  ambition 
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for  a  specific  reason  :  he  wishes  to  “make”  a  war.  Longing  as 
he  does  for  the  effacement  of  Japan,  he  thinks  that  the  shortest 
road  to  that  end  would  be  to  bring  her  into  conflict  with  the 
United  States.  While  probably  prepared  to  admit  that  in  such 
a  conflict  the  Japanese,  by  virtue  of  their  military  efficiency, 
would  at  first  gain  the  upper  hand,  he  reckons  that,  in  the  long 

I  run,  unable  to  make  headway  against  the  superior  resources  of 
the  Great  Eepublic,  they  would  ultimately  be  involved  in  utter 
ruin. 

The  difficulty  with  these  would-be  creators  of  international 
strife  is  to  find  a  casus  belli.  For  a  decade  past  they  have  been 
doing  their  best,  but  without  success,  to  embroil  Washington  with 
Tokyo  on  the  question  of  American  commercial  rights  in  China. 
Tn  the  matter  of  the  Chinchow-Aigun  railway — a  line  to  be  built 
with  American  capital  parallel  to  and  competing  with  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway — they  all  but  attained  their  aim.  But  where 
ij  the  Yellow  Perilist  rushed  in,  Washington  feared  to  tread; 
and  the  Japanese  contention  prevailed.  Pari  passu  with  this  Far 
Eastern  plan  of  campaign  proceeded  the  long-drawn  attempt  to 
incite  Japan  into  hasty  action  over  the  Aliens  Exclusion  policy  of 
the  Sacramento  Legislature.  What  was  the  Japanese  reply? 
The  emigration  figures  tell  their  own  tale.  The  total  number  of 
passports  for  emigrants  issued  in  1906 — when  the  agitation  was 
at  its  height — was  58,000.  In  1909  it  had  fallen  to  15,000.  As 
for  the  200,000  Japanese — “mostly  trained  soldiers,”  of  course — 
“who  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  Slope,” 
they  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  scaremongers.  The  total 
number  of  Japanese  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  did  not 
exceed  25,000 — and  they  were  certainly  not  all  awaiting  the  sound 
of  the  tocsin  in  California. 

Failing,  then,  to  disturb  the  peace  on  either  side  of  the  Pacific 
area,  the  Yellow  Perilists  have  fallen  foul  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 

I.Mliance.  It  savours  indeed  of  inconsistency  to  preach  a  Yellow 
Peril  while  an  Occidental  Power  walks  arm  in  arm,  so  to  speak, 
with  the  leader  of  the  Yellow  Pace.  The  Y'ellow  Peril  and  the 
.\nglo- Japanese  Alliance  are  a  contradiction  in  terms.  So  long 
as  the  one  endures,  the  other  is  impossible.  At  the  rowest 
estimate — and  believing  the  worst  of  Japanese  ambition  and 
rapacity — the  Alliance  has  acted  as  a  check.  At  the  highest,  it  has 
I  averted  the  dismemberment  of  China ;  kept  the  peace  of  the  Far 
;  East ;  nullified  German  designs  ;  brought  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
f  into  mutual  understanding ;  and  has  exercised  an  enormous  and 
I  generally  beneficial  influence  on  the  whole  Oriental  world. 

This,  then,  is  the  cardinal  error  of  the  Yellow  Perilists  :  they 
j  count  noses  but  ignore  character.  They  argue  that,  because  the 
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East  exceeds  the  West  in  population  by  some  hundreds  of  millions, 
the  nations  of  Europe  go  in  peril  of  their  lives.  But  of  what 
character  is  this  hundred  million  majority?  Of  all  the  Oriental 
nations  there  is  but  one — and  that  the  smallest — to  which  the 
epithet  martial  could  in  any  degree  be  applied.  Such  warlike 
development  as  the  Japanese  possess  is  in  part  a  heritage  from  the 
distant  past,  and,  in  part,  a  necessity  forced  upon  them  by  the 
circumstances  of  their  national  existence.  While,  like  the 
England  of  the  West,  Japan  enjoys  the  advantages  of  the  insulai 
state,  she  has  large  territorial  and  other  vital  interests  on  the 
adjacent  continent  which  she  has  had  to  defend  at  very  great 
risk  to  herself.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  show  that  she 
has  used,  or  intends  to  use,  her  military  forces  for  aggressive  ends. 
As  for  the  Chinaman,  he  knows  not  militancy  :  all  he  asks  is  to 
dwell  safely  and  w'ithout  fear  of  evil.  Even  were  the  contrary 
true,  the  erstwhile  Celestial  Empire  is  so  fast  losing  its  cohesion 
that  w’hether  to-morrow  will  find  South  still  cleaving  to  North, 
or  even  one  province  to  another,  is  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  In 
the  Middle  East  the  Bengali,  nourished  of  late  years  on  the 
strong  meat  of  Spencer  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  has  become  a  rest¬ 
less  visionary ;  but  the  great  mass  of  India’s  inhabitants,  content 
w'ith  the  rule  of  the  British  Eaj,  seek  peace  and  ensue  it.  For  a 
policy  clearly  directed  to  the  benefit  of  the  ruled,  always  just  hat 
never  wmak,  there  is  no  Peril,  Brown  or  Yellow',  east  of  Suez. 

One  wmrd — of  protest — remains  to  he  added.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  loyalty — an  old-fashioned  virtue,  perhaps,  but  one  whose 
value  in  international  relationships  can  hardly  be  stated  i?i  terras 
too  high.  Flow  different  a  tale  would  there  have  been  to  tell  of 
the  Balkans  during  the  past  twmlvemonth  had  Greece  been  loyal 
to  her  ally  Serbia  !  The  propagators  of  Yellow  Perilisin  are  sug¬ 
gesting  that  one  of  our  allies,  Japan,  should  tear  up  a  treaty  of 
many  years’  standing,  should  dishonour  her  signature  to  the  Pact 
of  London,  and  take  advantage  of  the  present  struggle  in  Europe 
to  lead  Asiatic  millions  in  a  wmr  of  extermination  against  her  own 
allies  in  the  West !  Anyone  w^ho  has  knowledge  of  the  Japanese 
can  easily  understand  how  keenly'  they  would  resent  the  bare  sug¬ 
gestion  that  they  were  capable  of  such  baseness.  And  what 
opinion  must  they — or,  indeed,  any  fair-minded  person — hold  of 
Occidental  publicists  who  do  not  hesitate  to  impute  to  their  allies 
the  harbouring  of  such  contemptible  schemes?  Suspicion  and 
])rejudice,  prejudice  and  suspicion — these  are  the  tools  with  which 
the  Yellow  Perilists  have  built  up  their  cruel  and  insubstantial 
phantom. 
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E.  Bruce  Mitford. 


the  HKITISH  ARMY  ON  THE  ITALIAN  FRONT. 


•‘Thoroughness”  is  the  watchword  of  the  British  Army  in 
Italy,  and  it  is  not  without  a  thrill  of  pride  that  one  notes  the 
undisguised  admiration  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  evokes 
amongst  all  classes,  from  the  highest  Stall  officers  down  to  the 
humblest  peasant.  You  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  this  when¬ 
ever  you  come  across  the  familiar  khaki,  whether  in  the  zone 
occupied  exclusively  by  our  troops  or  along  the  line  of  route 
to  the  front ;  but  the  magnificent  organisation  that  has  gradually 
been  evolved  from  the  ashes,  so  to  speak,  of  the  old  ‘’'Contemptible 
little  Army  ”  is  such  a  model  of  efficiency,  and  apparently  so 
complete  in  every  respect  that  one  fully  grasps  the  significance  of 
the  admiration  it  elicits. 

Not  the  least  astonishing  feature  of  what  one  sees  of  the  British 
Army  out  here,  and  which  incidentally  has  immensely  surprised 
not  only  the  Italians  but  also  the  French,  is  the  remarkable 
aptitude  for  ‘‘  dropping  on  its  feet,”  if  one  may  so  describe  it, 
under  all  circumstances,  however  trying,  displayed  by  every 
branch  of  the  Service,  officers  and  men  being  imbued  with  an 
esprit  de  corps  that  in  itself  is  bound  to  make  for  the  general 
efficiency. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  exaggerating  when  I  venture  the  opinion 
that  every  yard  of  the  front  taken  over  by  our  Expeditionary 
Force  in  Italy  promises  to  be  an  example  of  military  complete¬ 
ness.  From  trench  to  billet  ‘‘  method  ”  is  visible  everywhere, 
and  nothing  that  is  conducive  to  serviceableness  appears  to  have 
been  overlooked. 

The  British  zone  of  operations  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  corner  of  England  transplanted  to  Italy — the  most  surprising 
part  of  it  all  being  that  this  has  been  brought  about  in  so  short 
a  time',  and  in  a  country  where  not  only  the  language,  but  every¬ 
thing,  is  unfamiliar. 

When  the  British  forces  began  to  arrive  the  Italian  Army 
was  disorganised,  and  the  outlook  was  about  as  black  as  it  could 
well  he.  The  disastrous  retreat  of  October  28th  had  finished 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Piave  River,  where  hastily  improvised  de¬ 
fences  were  being  put  up  to  arrest,  if  possible,  the  advance  of 
the  Aiistro-German  legions  towards  the  plain  of  Venetia.  For 
the  time  being,  nothing  was  thought  of  except  how  to  save  what 
remained  of  the  Italian  Army  from  total  disaster  and  the  country 
from  still  further  invasion. 
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I  happened  to  be  in  England  on  leave  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster,  and  when  I  returned  to  Italy  early  in  November  a 
British  Army  was  being  rushed  forward  to  the  assistance  of  our 
hard-pressed  Ally. 

The  impression  made  on  me  by  the  historic  scenes  I  witnessed 
will  live  long  in  my  memory.  The  whole  of  the  line  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  handed  over  to  the  English  pro  tern. 
Khaki  was  to  be  seen  everywhere,  and  often  in  the  most  un¬ 
expected  places. 

The  majority  of  the  troops  were  being  brought  from  the 
Western  front,  and  were,  therefore,  seasoned  veterans  from  the 
service  point  of  view,  although  they  were  all  hefty  yoimgsters  j 
in  appearance,  and  brimming  over  with  animal  spirits.  ! 

To  these  toughened  warriors  the  expedition  to  Italy  presented  '■ 
a  sort  of  holiday  interlude,  after  the  long,  dreary  months  in  the  , 
trenches  and  mud  of  Flanders.  As  a  brawny  sergeant-major  i 
told  me  with  a  grin,  his  men  looked  upon  it  as  a  real  “  cushy”  ^ 
job,  and  thought  themselves  in  luck’s  way  getting  it.  j 

This  remark  represented  the  general  feeling  of  every  unit— 
with  the  result  that  from  the  verv  outset  the  work  of  the  British 

.  .  .  I 

Expeditionary  Force  has  been  carried  out  with  a  deliberate  cool¬ 
ness  and  methodical  precision  that  fairly  astounded  the  Italians, 
and  in  no  small  degree  helped  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  the  moral  of  the  troops.  ? 

In  relating  this  it  must,  of  course,  be  understood,  and  1  want 
particularly  to  emphasise  it — that  I  do  not  in  any  way  wish  to 
undervalue  the  equally  wonderful  impression  created  by  the 
arrival  of  the  French  troops  on  the  scene — but  I  am  here  only 
recounting  the  doings  in  connection  with  the  British  force  as  I 
saw  them  myself. 

I  know  it  was  a  veritable  eye-opener  to  the  Italian  military 
authorities  when  they  saw  the  Britishers  arrive  and  detrain  with 
their  horses  and  guns  and  baggage  as  unconcernedly  as  if  they 
had  just  reached  Aldershot  or  any  other  military  station  in 
England.  A  distinguished  Italian  Staff  officer  told  me  that  they 
w^ere  prepared,  from  what  they  had  heard,  to  see  much  that  would 
compel  their  admiration,  but  this  army,  equipped  perfectly  to 
the  minutest  detail,  together  with  the  quiet  self-possession  of 
the  men,  was  a  veritable  revelation. 

Another  point  much  discussed  by  everyone,  apart  from  the 
military,  was  the  general  “tone”  of  our  expeditionary  force. 
Nor  w’as  this  to  be  wondered  at — for  there  was  not  an  atom  of 
“  swagger  ”  amongst  the  men.  They  marched  through  the 
towms  and  villages  with  their  bands  playing,  apparently  so 
unperturbed  by  the  general  admiration  they  called  forth  that 
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one  might  have  thought  they  were  indiii'ereut  to  it  all,  had  one 
not  occasionally  noted  a  quiet  look  of  gratification  on  the  men’s 
faces  at  the  exuberance  of  the  welcome  they  were  receiving. 

One  soon  recognised,  however,  that  this  very  stolidity  had  the 
effect  of  endearing  the  troops  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were  not 
long  in  realising  that  Thomas  Atkins  had  not  come  to  annex 
the  villages  he  was  billeted  in,  but  to  make  himself  generally 
liked  by  everyone,  and  also  to  sixmd  his  money  generously'  and 
without  quibble. 

It  was  always  intensely  amusing  to  watch  the  valiant  efforts 
he  made  to  muster  sufficient  of  the  language  to  get  along  with, 
and  also  the  never-failing  good-natured  efforts  of  the  peasants  to 
understand  him,  for  the  average  British  soldier  is  not  a  born 
linguist — excepting  in  his  owm  vernacular — when  I  fancy  he  is 
second  to  none — especially  in  a  line  regiment. 

A  touch  of  nature,  however,  makes  the  wdiole  world  kin,  and 
*  when,  for  instance,  one  saw'  strapping  Scotch  lads  in  kilts 
'  gallantly  hauling  water  at  the  village  well,  or  doing  other  like 
;  friendly  jobs  for  the  women  folk,  one  felt  one  had  to  go  no 
j  further  to  discover  the  secret  of  their  popularity  with  the  people. 

But  there  was  something  deeper  than  mere  popularity  that 
;  inspired  the  regard  felt  by  all  classes  for  the  British  troops,  and 
I  that  was  the  systematic  “completeness”  that  ch.aracterised 
the  Expeditionary  Force,  for  there  was  not  the  slightest  indication 
of  anything  having  been  left  to  chance  or  to  luck  in  “  muddling 
through  somehow'.”  You  felt  that  the  British  Army  in  Italy 
represents  worthily  the  wealth  and  tradition  of  the  nation  as  a 
well-run  concern  on  thoroughly  business  lines. 

In  the  sector  of  the  front  along  the  Piave  Bivcr  taken  over  by 
the  English  Command  a  relative  calm  pu'evailed  during  the 
winter  months,  and  this  was  continually  being  taken  advantage 
of  to  thoroughly  organise  the  whole  area,  and  habituate  the  men 
to  the  new  conditions  of  warfare  in  which  they  found  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  grim  w'ork  that  will  assuredly 
come  with  the  spring. 

It  was  quite  astonishing  how  much  was  accomplished  in  this 
direction  in  only  a  few'  w’eeks,  for  everyone  appeared  to  be  on 
his  mettle,  and  determined  to  show  the  Italians  what  could  be 
done  in  a  given  time  when  one  puts  one’s  back  to  it.  Moreover, 
an  enormous  amount  of  consolidating  work  had  to  be  effected  with 
as  much  rapidity  as  was  possible,  for  it  was  obvious  the  respite 
from  serious  attack  might  any  day  have  ended. 

For  reasons,  how'ever,  best  known  to  the  Austrian  High  Com¬ 
mand,  the  British  sector  was  practically  left  alone  during  the 
first  three  months,  the  Italian  line  coming  in  for  what  serious 
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fighting  there  was,  and,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  reorganised 
army  acquitted  itself  splendidly  during  the  severe  attacks  it 
sustained  on  the  Asiago  plateau  and  in  the  Brenta  valley,  the 
troops  fighting  with  all  their  old-time  dash  and  endurance,  and 
with  no  assistance  from  the  French  and  British. 

Although  there  were  many  anxious  moments  during  November 
and  December,  it  wms  at  length  seen  that  the  regeneration  of 
the  Italian  Army  had  become  a  fait  accompli,  and  that  the  dis¬ 
affection  of  a  portion  of  the  Second  Army  wdiich  had  brought 
about  the  disaster  had  not  spread  among  other  troops. 

This  satisfactory  development  did  not,  however,  do  away  with  ‘ 
the  threat  of  a  continuance  of  the  Austro-Geinian  offensive 
towards  the  plains,  but  with  every  day’s  respite  the  chances  of 
its  ultimate  success  were  lessened,  till  at  length,  towards  the 
end  of  January,  it  was  seen  that  not  only  w'ere  the  Italians  hold¬ 
ing  their  owm  splendidly,  but  actually  taking  the  initiative  again,  . 
and  attacking  vigorously  the  invaders.  | 

Meanwhile,  on  the  British  sector  of  the  front,  apart  from 
desultory  artillery  fire,  only  an  occasional  night  raid  across  the 
gravel  flats  of  the  Piave  riverbed,  or  an  aeroplane  reconnaissance  | 
over  the  Austrian  positions  broke  the  monotony  of  the  daily 
communique. 

There  was,  however,  no  marking  time  anywdiere,  and  behind 
the  front  line  trenches  was  a  veritable  hive  of  industry,  and 
the  men  had  plenty  to  occupy  tliem.  Hibernating  is  evidently 
an  unknown  quantity  in  the  British  Army^  even  when  the  weather 
conditions  are  almost  Arctic,  as  they  were  here  during  tlk 
winter. 

Yet  there  wms  no  “grousing  ”  ;  in  fact,  the  constant  cheeiiness 
of  the  troops  was  positively  inspiring — for  there  were  weeks  on 
end  when  the  raw  cold  must  have  been  almost  unbearal)le,  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  fuel. 

The  Piave  front,  with  its  rain  and  sleet  and  fog,  must,  indeed, 
have  completely  upset  all  preconceived  notions  wdth  regard  to 
the  “  glorious  Italian  climate  ”  in  winter  time  which  the  men 
had  been  confidently  looking  forward  to  after  their  ])revioiis 
winter’s  experiences  on  the  Western  front.  It  may  be  imagined 
therefore  how  eagerly  they  are  all  anticipating  the  airival  of 
spring  and  the  warm  weather. 

Meanwhile,  the  splendid  work  the  British  were  carrying  out 
was  being  watched  with  ever-growdng  interest  by  French  as  well 
as  Italian  officers,  who  had  not  taken  long  to  recognise  the 
efficacy  of  the  methods  that  w^re  being  employed  to  accomplish 
so  wonderful  a  result. 

To  my  mind  the  greatest  tribute  to  the  respect  and  admiration 
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that  lias  been  so  generously  expressed  in  Italy  with  regard  to 
the  British  Expeditionary  Force  is  evidenced  by  the  desire  of 
many  Italian  and  French  officers  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  close 
study  of  the  system  which  has  brought  about  its  high  state  of 
efficiency,  and  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  scientific 
course  of  training  that  forms  part  and  parcel  of  the  military 
education  to-day  of  the  British  officer,  as  well  as  the  rank  and 
file. 

This  desire  will  he  the  more  readily  understood  when  I  mention 
that  this  education  is  being  continued  without  a  break  in  its 
continuity  here  in  Italy  amidst  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and 
villages  as  unconcernedly  as  though  in  England^  and  quite  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  surprise  and  comment  it  naturally  excites. 

In  fact,  in  some  places  far  in  the  rear  of  the  fighting  line  one 
might  almost  imagine  oneself  in  Aldershot  or  the  Curragh,  so 
many  men  of  all  branches  of  the  Service  does  one  see  drilling 
or  engaged  in  various  military  exercises  along  the  country  roads 
or  out  in  the  fields. 

In  one  district  some  little  distance  from  the  front  an  area 
of  considerable  extent  has  been  virtually  handed  over  to  the 
British,  and  has  been  transformed  into  a  sort  of  huge  canton¬ 
ment,  where  officers  and  men  go  through  special  courses  of 
“intensive”  training  in  all  the  principal  features  of  up-to-date 
warfare  under  conditions  of  the  utmost  realism.  Nothing  that 
will  conduce  to  efficiency  in  all  branches  of  the  Service  appears 
to  hav('  been  overlooked. 

This  system  of  realistic  training  has  been  carried  on  for  some 
time  by  the  French  and  English  on  the  Western  front,  and  I 
believe  the  Germans  also  employ  it  extensively,  but  in  Italy  it 
was  ludrnown  till  now. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  here  is  due  to  the  incentive 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Sir  Herbert  Plumer,  and 
as  giving  an  idea  of  the  energy  with  w'hich  it  has  been  pushed 
through,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  that  what  has  been  done  here 
in  a  month  took  two  and  a  half  years  to  accomplish  in  France. 

By  courtesy  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tanner,  who  has  the 
management  of  the  whole  of  the  training  area,  I  was  permitted 
to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  district,  and  was  immensely 
impressed  by  all  T  was  shown,  and  the  wonderful  method  with 
which  everything  is  being  carried  out. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  some  5,000  men  were  in  training,  but 
it  was  hoped  to  raise  this  to  7,000  in  a  few  weeks,  as  the  ground 
will  accommodate  an  infantry  brigade.  Officers  are  quartered  in 
the  many  fine  chateaux  in  the  neighbourhood,  whilst  the  men 
are  billeted  on  the  ‘‘double  bunking”  system  in  the  various 
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villages  which  are  scattered  round  about  the  enceinte,  for  it  must 
be  mentioned  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  shifted  to 
make  room  for  the  British — this  in  itself  helping  to  accentuate 
the  realism  of  all  the  operations  that  take  place  as  well  as  the 
good  feeling  towards  our  men. 

Every  conceivable  feature  of  terrain,  from  mountain  to  forest 
and  plain,  is  to  be  found  within  the  boundaries  of  the  training 
zone,  so  it  will  be  gathered  how  valuable  is  the  experience  gained 
by  the  course  of  instruction  the  men  have  to  go  through  whilst 
here. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  extraordinarily  comprehen¬ 
sive  extent  of  the  scheme,  it  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  give 
a  short  summary  of  it,  and  the  average  length  of  each  “  course.” 

The  following  “schools”  have  been  formed  with  the  view  of 
training  instructors  for  units  :  — 

1.  Commaiidin'^g  Officers'  Course. — To  show  C.O.’s  the  system  of  training 
throughout  the  area,  arrange  demonstrations,  and  invite  discussion  on  new 
inethoels.  (Course,  one  week.) 

2.  Course  for  Field  Coy.  Comuianders. — To  include  general  tactical  work 
with  the  Army  wing,  as  well  ns  technical  work.  (Course,  two  weeks.) 

•S.  .{riny  Infantry  School. — For  the  general  training  of  prospective  companv 
commanders  and  platoon  sergeants.  (Course,  five  weeks.) 

4.  Corps  Infantry  Schools. — Course  for  the  general  training  of  prospective 
])latoon  commanders  and  junior  X. C.O.’s.  (Course,  five  weeks.) 

r>.  Specialist  Course  for  Lewis  Gut>  Instructors. — Specialist  course  for 
grenade,  rifle-grenade,  and  Stokes  mortar  instructors.  (Course,  two  weeks.) 

6.  Combined  Corps  Gas  Schools. — Which  will  give  five  days’  continuous 
training  to  students  and  in  addition  arrange  for  periodical  special  courses 
for  senior  officers  and  selected  N.C.O.’s.  (Course,  five  days.) 

7.  Corps  Reinforcement  Camps. — For  the  further  training  in  all  subjects, 
of  men  not  considered  fit  to  take  their  places  in  units.  Corps  to  be 
responsible  for  the  instruction  carried  out.  (Course,  three  weeks.) 

8.  Mushetry  School. — For  the  training  of  officers  and  N.C.O.  Instructors 
in  rifle  and  bav’onet — individual  and  collective  fire — fire  orders— fire  and 
movement — judging  distance  and  the  use  of  ground.  (Course,  three  weeks.) 

9.  Scouting,  Observation ,  and  Sraping  School. — To  train  battalion 
intelligence  officers  and  scouts.  Instruction  is  given  in  scouting,  sniping, 
range-finding,  and  aeroplane-photography.  Telescopic-sighted  rifles  are 
adjusted  to  individuals  and  issued.  (Courst',  three  weeks.) 

10.  Signal  School. — For  the  instruction  of  officers  and  N.O.O.  instructors. 
(Course,  six  weeks.) 

11.  Artillery  School. — Fur  the  training  of  battery  officers,  including 
seconds-in-command  and  N.C.O.-  instructors  of  heavy  and  field  artillery. 
(Course,  three  weeks.) 

12.  The  Trench  Mortar  School. — For  the  trainiixg  of  officers  and  N.C.O. 
instructors  in  medium  and  heavy  trench  mortars.  ^Course,  three  weeks.) 

Instruction  will  also  be  given  in  all  schools  and  divisions  in 
phvsical  training  and  bayonet  fighting  by  the  Army  gymnastic 
staff,  and  in  Defensive  Gas  and  Yukon  Pack  by  G.H.Q.  Gas 
services  and  Army  Pack  Staff. 
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The  language  question,  which  obviously  presents  great  diffi¬ 
culties,  has  not  been  overlooked,  and  it  is  hoped  shortly  to  form 
classes  where  French,  Italian,  and  English  officers  and  N.C.O.s 
can  meet  for  instruction  and  lectures,  which  will  be  typed  in 
Italian  and  French. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  is  proposed  that  certain  selected 
instructors  shall  be  sent  periodically  to  Brifish  schools  in  France 
for  liaison  purposes. 

With  such  an  example  before  their  eyes  of  the  thoroughness 
of  the  training  that  has  brought  about  the  high  state  of  efficiency 
of  the  British  Army  of  to-day,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Italian  and  French  officers  have  expressed  a  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  schools,  and  in  view,  therefore,  of  this  satis¬ 
factory  state  of  affairs  periodic  interchange  of  officers  is  being 
arranged. 

.\part,  however,  from  the  schools,  there  are  other  interesting 
features. 

In  the  area  which,  as  I  have  said,  comprises  every  kind  of 
terrain,  from  mountain  to  plain,  miniature  battles  are  fought  in 
the  presence  of  commanding  officers  from  the  Italian  and  French 
armies,  as  well  as  the  British.  At  these  sham  fights  no  detail, 
however  trivial,  by  which  officers  and  men  can  gain  instruction 
and  experience  in  readiness  for  the  real  thing  is  omitted. 

I  was  present  one  night  at  one  of  these  “  fights,”  and  must 
admit  I  was  not  altogether  sorry  when  it  was  over,  as  it  was  a 
bit  too  realistic  to  be  pleasant. 

The  idea  was  that  platoons  proceeding  to  the  trenches  in  the 
dusk  crossed  an  area  which  had  been  shelled  with  mustard  gas 
a  few  hours  previously.  A  sentry  had  been  placed  to  warn  other 
troops  to  w’ear  their  gas  masks  from  this  point. 

Suddenly  an  alarm  was  given  by  signallers  and  messengers 
that  another  big  gas  attack  was  coming.  This  was  to  be  the 
real  article — no  imitation — so  you  required  no  advising  to  make 
sure  your  mask  was  carefully  adjusted. 

It  was  pitch  dark  and  bitterly  cold.  Every  now’  and  again 
a  bursting  Verey  light  overhead  lit  up  the  surroundings  with 
a  ghostly  radiance,  and  one  saw  the  trenches  were  lined  with 
what  looked  like  hideous  golliwogs — these  were  men  wearing 
masks. 

T  can  imagine  nothing  more  nerve-racking  than  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  suffocation  produced  by  wearing  a  gas  mask  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  how’  one  fights  thus  handicapped  baffles  me. 

The  attack  had  now  started,  and  we  gradually  distinguished 
what  appeared  to  be  a  heavy  cloud  of  smoke  creeping  along  the 
ground  towards  us.  This  was  the  gas.  and  in  a  few  moments 
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Uve  were  enveloped  in  a  fog  so  dense  that  you  could  not  see  a 
yard  ahead. 

There  was,  however,  practically  no  discomfort  as  one  breathed 
through  the  respirators,  yet  it  was  a  gas  of  a  particularly  deadly 
character,  we  had  been  told.  It  was  a  trying  experience,  and 
the  “attack”  lasted  quite  long  enough  to  make  one  glad  to 
get  out  of  it. 

As  we  groped  our  way  in  the  obscurity  through  ankle-deep 
mud  to  safety,  heavy  gunfire  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  we 
saw  the  flashes  of  bursting  shrapnel  in  the  sky. 

“How-  wonderfully  stage-managed  these  sham  fights  are,” 
remarked  someone.  “  Could  anything  be  more  realistic  than 
this?  ”  and  we  all  agreed  with  him. 

The  gunfire,  however,  increased,  and  was  accompanied  at 
intervals  by  a  dull,  ominous  booming,  which  one  seemed  to 
recognise.  It  was  then  realised  that  this  was  not  part  of  the 
programme  that  had  been  prepared  for  our  benefit,  but  a  night 
attack  by  enemy  aeroplanes  on  a  town  some  distance  away  which 
w’e  had  to  pass  through  on  our  way  back.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  conceive  a  more  dramatic  finale  to  a  sham  fight. 

There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  nothing  very  new  in  all  this 
except  the  “  gas,”  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  where  in 
the  old  times  a  man  had  seven  years  to  train  in,  nowadays  he  has 
only  fourteen  weeks,  consequently  every  extra  day,  so  to  speak, 
that  can  be  spared  later  to  increase  his  efficiency  is  so  much  gain  in 
the  end.  The  advantage,  therefore,  of  this  continuation  of  his 
training  even  when  he  is  actually  at  the  front  is  obvious  and  must 
tend  to  give  him  further  confidence  in  himself. 

The  phenomenal  absence  of  snow  this  winter  in  Northern  Italy, 
together  with  the  curious  inactivity  of  the  Austro-Germans  on  the 
Piave  front,  afforded  exceptional  opportunities  for  invaluable 
preparation  in  every  direction. 

Apart  from  the  actual  training  of  officers  and  men,  untiring 
activity  and  intelligent  resource  are  being  continually  displayed 
in  every^  sector  of  our  line  here — all  of  which  will  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tribute  in  no  small  degree  to  success  when  active  operations  on 
a  big  scale  are  resumed  in  the  spring. 

It  will  be  gathered,  therefore,  that  the  efficiency  and  general 
moral  of  our  Army  in  Italy  are  the  embodiment  of  the  Best  and 
most  virile  characteristics  of  the  British  nation. 

Julius  M.  Price, 

Antlior  of  “  Six  Months  on  the  linUan  Front.” 
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Just  four  months  before  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Eoyal  Commis¬ 
sion  appointed  to  report  on  the  matter  of  appointment  to  and  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  Civil  Service  made  important  recommendations 
regarding  the  position  of  Momen  in  the  Service.  This  particular 
question  was  one  which  the  Commissioners  recognised  as  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  many  in  regard  to  which  they  had  to 
report. 

It  was  more  than  unfortunate  that  none  of  the  recommendations 
then  made  could  have  been  carried  into  effect  in  time  for  the 
cataclysm  that  came  upon  us.  Had  it  been  otherwise  our  public 
departments  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  have  dealt  wdth  the 
condition  of  things  when  a  comparatively  small  Service  became 
an  immense  one,  and  w'hen  women  became  temporary  Civil  Ser¬ 
vants  without  there  being  any  ordered  system  for  obtaining  or 
utilising  their  services.  The  use  of  a  system,  even  in  embryo,  has 
as  regards  women  been  seen  in  the  wonderful  development — 
hardly  sufficiently  recognised — of  the  Military  Nursing  Service,  in 
which,  under  a  distinguished  Director-General  of  Medical  Service, 
there  has  been  a  constant  supply  of  properly  graded  matrons, 
sisters,  nurses,  and  probationers,  and  in  which  selection,  enlist¬ 
ment,  and  grading  have  taken  place  almost  without  a  hitch,  just 
because  the  whole  scheme  had  been  carefully  thought  out  a  few 
years  before.  In  this  case  there  was  preparation  for  expansion, 
and  expansion  has  taken  place  to  the  extent  of  very  many  thou¬ 
sands,  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  after  the  scheme  was 
formulated  the  work  was  carried  out  entirely  by^^'omen. 

The  position  of  women  in  the  Civil  Service  is  going  to  be  a 
hotly  debated  one  when  reconstruction  comes,  and  when  the 
women’s  vote  will  prove  an  influential  factor.  There  is  much 
soreness  at  present  as  regards  the  condition  of  things  that  exists, 
and  soon  this  will  expand,  in  spite  of  the  restraining  influence  of 
patriotism,  unless  it  is  shown  that  some  effective  steps  are  being 
taken  by  the  Government  to  place  matters  on  a  better  footing. 
The  correspondence  in  our  newspapers  is  evidence  of  this,  if  any 
is  required.  It  is  quite  clear  that  offices  are  “over-staffed  ’’  and 
“under-staffed  ’’ — that  is,  that  inexperienced  girls  and  trained 
University  women  are  both  in  places  unsuitable  for  them ;  that 
inefficient  work  is  supplemented  by  yet  more  inefficient  work, 
while  trained  women  are  fretting  their  lives  away  in  doing  work 
of  a  routine  sort,  quite  beneath  their  capacity.  No  way  is 
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offered  for  such  women  to  obtain  the  kind  of  work  of  a  superior 
sort  that  they  are  fitted  for.  There  has  evidently  also  been  no 
means  of  establishing  what  may  be  called  a  “  clearing  house,”  by 
which  the  necessities  of  the  different  departments  might  be 
adequately  met.  And,  besides  this,  there  is  no  system  of  training 
by  which,  after  its  recruitment,  this  form  of  labour — a  very 
necessary  one  for  our  country — may  be  developed  and  made 
efficient.  With  proper  selection  to  begin  with,  with  the  necessary- 
instructional  training  under  supervision,  and  wdth  the  prospect 
of  promotion  for  efficiency,  how  much  could  be  done  even  now. 
It  is  a  good  sign  that  a  Committee  has  just  been  appointed  by  the 
Treasury  to  inquire  into  the  number  and  organisation  of  the 
clerical  staffs  employed  in  the  new  Ministries,  and  in  other 
Departments  in  which  large  additions  to  the  staff  have  been  made 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  to  report  as  to  how  better 
co-ordination  can  be  effected.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
just  as  it  is  another  right  step  that,  after  representations  were 
made,  a  woman  has  been  added  to  the  body.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  after  this  Committee  has  reported,  some  satisfactory  and  per¬ 
manent  arrangements  will  be  made  at  headquarters. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Ifoyal  Commission — perhaps 
the  most  important — w-as  a  proposal  to  have  a  special  section  in 
the  Treasury,  which  should  have  a  general  supervision  of,  and  a 
more  effective  control  over,  the  organisation  of  the  Civil  Service: 
and  on  the  staff  of  this  section  an  influential  minority  of  the 
Commissioners  recommended  that  there  should  be  a  woman  who 
would  be  in  a  position  to  advise  on  matters  affecting  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  women  in  the  Service.  The  importance  of  the  main 
recommendation  is  obvious,  and  had  it  been  carried  out  before 
the  war,  many  of  the  difficulties  which  have  appeared  in  the 
process  of  expaq^ng  the  Service  would  have  vanished  ;  for  one 
cannot  but  believe  that  thought  would  have  been  given  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  expansion  as  w'ell  as  to  the  existing  condition  of  things, 
and  what  might  be  called  Staff-work  would  have  been  done  whicli 
would  have  meant  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  problem  involved. 
This,  of  course,  wmild  have  been  invaluable.  Certainly  had  the 
recommendation  of  the  Minority  regarding  the  inclusion  of  a 
wnman  been  converted  into  fact,  the  woman  question  wnuld  in  all 
probability  not  have  been  nearly  as  acute,  and  wnth  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  a  Itoyal  Commission  before  the  body  the  problems 
could  have  been  attacked  without  difficulty.  At  the  time  the 
recommendations  were  made  no  one,  of  course,  foresaw  the 
enormous  numbers  of  women  that  were  going  to  be  brought  into 
the  Service,  else  one  cannot  but  believe  that  there  would  have  been 
unanimity  in  the  recommendation.  \Vhat  has  been  lacking 
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throughout  has  been  the  necessary  organisation  from  the  top — the 
organisation  which  would  have  made  it  possible  to  select  and 
allocate  candidates  for  the  various  offices  and  posts  as  required, 
and,  what  is  most  important,  to  discover  where  there  is  redun¬ 
dancy,  so  that  the  necessary  transference  may  be  made.  From 
evidence  received  from  most  weighty  and  responsible  witnesses 
it  appeared  that  the  Treasury  should  be  strengthened  in  the 
manner  described  for  two  purposes.  First,  that  there  might  be  a 
general  oversight  of  the  Civil  Service  “in  order  that  its  strength 
and  its  component  parts  may  be  most  effectively  employed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  time  and  place ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  be 
recruited  and  organised  on  lines  appropriate,  to  each  case,  and 
adapted  from  time  to  time  to  meet  developments  in  the  w’ork  of 
the  departments  and  in  the  educational  and  social  condition  of  the 
country.”  The  second  object  w^as  “to  secure  that,  through  all 
departments  and  grades,  the  principle  shall  be  enforced  that  each 
division  or  class  of  Civil  Servant  shall  be  employed  only  on  the 
kind  of  work  suited  to  its  capacity  ;  that  men  of  exceptional  ability 
shall  be  promoted  wdien  opportunity  occurs  .  .  .  that  officers  shall 
be  transferred  from  one  department  to  another  in  wffiich  they  can 
be  more  usefully  employed  ;  and  that  when  new  offices  are  created 
the  Civil  Service  may  be  prepared,  if  the  men  can  be  spared,  to 
supply,  if  not  the  entii’e  necessary  staff  of  trained  men,  at  all 
^  events  a  nucleus,  which  may  be  supplemented  by  recniitment 
from  outside.”  The  matter  could  hardly  have  been  put  more 
^  clearly  and  succinctly. 

Thus,  what  we  really  want  is  a  thinking  department  which  will 
5  plan  out  both  the  temporary  and  permanent  needs  of  the  country. 
And  though  an  organised  scheme  was  not  in  operation  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  w’ar,  it  seems  a  thousand  pities  that  something  like  it  was 
not  set  on  foot  even  during  hostilities.  The  defects  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  are  obvious  to  all ,  even  w^ere  our  attention  not  drawn 
to  it  constantly  in  the  Press.  Masses  of  w’omen  (it  is  with  the 
female  staff  that  we  are  specially  concerned  here)  have  been  brought 
into  the  Service  by  a  variety  of  methods,  and  although  latterly  these 
(  methods  have  doubtless  improved,  the  result  is  that  there  is  an 
almost  confessed  redundancy  in  some  departments  and  a 
deficiency  in  others  ;  that  there  are  many  wholly  inefficient  women 
employed,  and  that  above  all  the  right  women  are  certainly  not  in 
their  right  places  ;  nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  any  systematic  review 
made  of  the  needs  of  departments. 

It  may  be  w^orth  while  very  shortly  to  explain  what  is  the 
pecuniarv  position  of  the  temporary  woman  clerk  at  the  present 
time.  althouEfh  it  is  a  matter  on  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  definite  statements,  because  much  depends  on  the  duties 
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of  the  post,  the  place  of  work,  and  the  conditions  of  service. 
Departments  are,  however,  still  bound  to  enter  into  consultation 
with  the  Treasury,  and  are  not  free  to  fix  their  own  rates  as  they 
wish.  As  in  most  other  occupations,  rates  have  gone  up  steadily 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  that  both  owing  to  increased 
cost  of  living  and  the  constant  competition  in  obtaining  good 
women  from  tlie  mercantile,  banking,  and  legal  firms.  In  1915, 
when  women  were  first  employed  in  a  temporary  capacity  on  a 
large  scale,  the  limit  for  ordinary  clerical  work  was  supposed  to  be 
21s.  to  25s.  weekly,  with  overtime  after  42  hours’  work ;  but  in 
practice  the  higher  rate  was  of  necessity  almost  universally 
adopted.  In  addition  to  this,  a  war  bonus  was  granted  of  5s. 
weekly,  so  that  in  practice  the  standard  commencing  wage  is  now 
30s.  for  women.  The  men’s  remuneration  for  routine  work  is  43s., 
with  a  week  of  48  hours,  as  against  one  of  42  for  women— a 
difference  which  is  probably  made  with  the  object  of  lorming  a 
special  differentiation  between  the  two.  However,  in  one 
^Ministry  where  the  hours  are  longer — viz.  48 — and  no  overtime 
is  paid,  the  maximum  is  5s.  higher.  Besides  the  above,  there  is 
an  increment  of  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  given  for  six^cial  merit,  and  for 
each  year's  satisfactory  service ;  and  probably  some  further  war 
bonus  may  be  necessitated  soon  if  prices  continue  to  rise. 

Naturally,  the  above  refers  only  to  the  ordinary  work  of  a 
clerical  sort,  and  there  are  many  recognised  grades  at  higher 
salaries  in  addition  to  special  posts,  but  this  applies  more  specially 
to  the  men.  There  are  now,  it  is  understood,  over  130,000  adult 
full-time  temporary  employees  in  the  Service,  and  naturally  a  very 
large  number  of  special  arrangements  have  to  be  nrade  in  regard 
to  them  into  which  it  would  be  imi)ossible  to  enter  here.  There 
are,  for  instance,  the  higher  clerical  and  supervising  posts,  which 
in  1915  began  at  5s.  more  than  the  others.  Then,  in  1916,  women 
were  given  work,  normally  entrusted  to  the  Intermediate  and 
Class  1  grades  at  the  rate  of  ^2  a  week  to  begin  with,  and  with  a 
prospect  of  advancement  to  T2  10s.  This  seemed  a  small  re¬ 
muneration  for  the  type  of  educated  woman  required,  and  con¬ 
sidering  that  she  was  serving  in  a  temporary  capacity,  with  no 
prospects  of  a  professional  sort,  or  pension  in  view.  Later  on, 
however,  with  Treasury  sanction,  leave  could  be  obtained  to  grant 
a  further  advance  to  a  maximum  of  d93,  provided  that  the  woman 
had  served  for  not  less  than  a  year  as  a  higher-grade  clerk,  and 
had  been  placed  on  definitely  responsible  work.  This  appears  to 
be  the  nearest  approach  to  placing  women  in  the  Higher  Division 
known  as  Class  1  of  the  Civil  Service,  though  the  scale  of 
remuneration  is  so  low. 

A  new  feature  in  the  Civil  Service  brought  about  by  war  con- 
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ditioiit5  is  tliat  it  is  now  in  the  power  of  certain  classes  of  em¬ 
ployees  of  Civil  Departments  to  lay  their  claims  for  temporary 
increases  of  remuneration  owing  to  war  conditions  before  a  Con¬ 
ciliation  and  Arbitration  Board,  and  this  has  been  done  both  with 
regard  to  men  and  women.  In  this  way,  to  a  certain  extent, 
matters  of  increase,  in  pay  may  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Treasury.  It  seems  as  though,  had  the  organisation  of  the  Service 
been  more  developed,  the  need  of  such  a  Board,  or  of  going  out¬ 
side  the  Department  at  all,  might  not  have  been  required. 

As  regards  selection  of  candidates  :  at  hrst  these  were  brought 
in  in  very  various  ways.  We  liave,  most  of  us,  had  the  experience 
of  being  asked  to  “  speak  for  ”  somebody,  previously  qualified  oi 
otherwise,  who  wished  to  serve  her  Country  by  answering  the 
appeal  for  additional  workers  in  Government  Offices  ;  and  usually 
the  ai>plication  was  successful.  The  heads  of  departments  looked 
out  for  suitable  women  in  any  way  that  seemed  to  them  possible. 
Organised  bureaux  were  used,  but  without  taking  the  advice  that 
the  trained  women  who  ran  them  might  have  been  able  from 
their  experience  to  have  oJTered.  Without  a  previously  thought- 
out  scheme,  it  was  diflicult  to  see  what  else  was  to  he  done,  and 
yet  it  was  not  too  late  to  have  improvised  something  better  had 
those  fitted  to  do  so  been  called  in  and  asked  to  give  their  counsel. 
Of  course,  something  hud  eventually  to  be  done,  and  now  candi¬ 
dates  are  sent  from  the  Women’s  Labour  Exchange  to  the  Civil 
Sc'rviee  Commissioners,  who  arrange  for  their  being  interviewed. 
It  is  understood  that  some  lady  usually  assists,  formally  or  in¬ 
formally,  in  this  task.  Then  the  names  are  placed  on  a  list  and 
distributed  amongst  the  Departments  as  required.  The  Boyal 
Commission  made  some  suggestions  as  to  changes  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  are  im|X)rtant  in 
thc.inselves ;  but  it  was  also  recommemh'd  that  the  Staff  of  the 
Commission  should  include  in  its  numbers  one  or  more  women  of 
ex])erience  in  a  ^xisition  to  advise  the  Commissioners  with  respect 
to  the  recruitment  and  employment  of  women.  Now  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  why  this  should  not  have  been  done  directly  it  appeared 
that  a  large  number  of  women  would  certainly  be  needed  in  the 
Service.  Doubtless  in  practice  suitable  women  were  consulted  ; 
hut  one  would  imagine  that  a  woman  siiecially  appointed,  as 
recommended,  with  the  status  that  such  an  ai)])ointment  would 
give  her,  would  have  proved  of  much  use. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  case  that  events  have  moved  so  quickly  that 
some,  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Boyal  Commission  are  entirely 
out  of  date,  and  will  have  to  be  scrapped.  In  certain  detailed  and 
|)ractical  points  this  is  undoubtedly  so.  To  take  an  example  :  it 
was  only  the  Minority  spoken  of  above  that  considered  how  the 
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hard  and  fast  line  of  demarcation  between  the  typist  and  the  clerk 
should  be  abolished.  The  Majority  considered  that  promotion 
from  the  typist  to  the  clerical  class  should  only  take  place  in  cases 
of  “exceptional  merit.”  Typists  were  to  be  classed  not  so  mucli 
in  reference  to  their  educational  standard  as  to  their  manipulative 
skill.  They  were  to  be  a  class  set  apart  as  might  be  a  class  of 
office-boys  kept  all  their  lives  at  booking  letters.  Now,  after  war 
experience  of  clerical  work  done  by  women,  probably  everyone  will 
agree  that  this  distinction  is  one  which  cannot  be  maintained. 
In  legal  offices  one  hears  constantly  of  the  quondam  woman  typist 
taking  charge  of  responsible  w  ork  and  doing  it  to  her  employer's 
entire  satisfaction.  Women  who  are  coming  into  the  Service 
should  surely  do  so  with  a  school  education  that  would  enable  them 
to  enter  a  lower  grade  of  clerkship,  with  the  additional  qualification 
of  being  able  to  type  ;  and  having  so  come,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  secure  promotion  to  a  higher  class  in  ordinary  course.  The 
typist  pure  and  simple  will  rightly  disappear.  Her  prospects  were 
in  any  case  the  dreariest,  chained  as  she  was  to  mechanical  labour 
to  the  end  of  her  days.  Unless  she  were  capable  of  rising,  she 
could  hardly  be  a  really  good  typist,  and  employment  in  which 
there  is  practically  no  chance  of  promotion  has  alwmys  a  depress¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  employee  and  on  the  quality  of  her  work.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  all  classes  in  the  Civil  Service  will 
come  in  with  not  only  some  prospects  in  view,  hut  so 
equipped  as  to  be  capable  of  profiting  from  the  opportunities 
accorded  to  them.  It  has  been  a  real  advance  since  the  war  that 
for  the  Temporary  Staff  there  is  practically  one  clerical  class  of 
several  grades,  and  this  is  w’Rat  the  ISIinority  wished  for  in 
regard  to  the  Permanent  Staff,  and  what  was  sup]:x)rted  by  mauv 
witnesses.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  we  shall  go  back  to 
former  conditions  in  their  entirety. 

Another  almost  amusingly  obsolete  reconimendatiuu.  now  that 
these  momentous  and  foundation-shaking  years  have  passed,  is 
that  which  refers  to  the  “segregation  ”  of  the  Female  Staff.  The 
word  itself  suggests  an  infectious  disease,  and  those  of  us 
who  recollect  Government  Offices  in  pre-war  days  can  remember 
the  elaborate  efforts  made  to  keep  men  and  women  apart — an  effort 
which  in  one  Office  went  so  far  as  to  dim  the  windows  of  the 
women’s  quarters  in  case  a  man  came  into  view  !  Such  efforts 
were  calculated  entirely  to  defeat  the  object  which  they  set  out  to 
bring  to  pass.  The  Royal  Commission  recommended  that  when 
female  clerks  are  introduced,  the  plan  should  be  adopted  of  hav¬ 
ing  them  in  self-contained  sections,  accommodated  separately 
from  the  male  clerks,  and  w’orking  under  the  supervision  of  their 
own  female  officers.  This  is  a  thing  of  the  past  now',  and  as  men 
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and  women  have  perforce  to  meet  and  work  together  in  the  world 
outside,  so  do  they  meet  and  work  togefher  in  the  Government 
Offices,  without,  as  far  as  one  knows,  serious  harm  resulting  to 
manners  or  morals.  As  to  the  sex  of  the  supervising  officer,  it 
seems  to  be  decided  by  suitability  for  holding  the  office  ;  and,  after 
all,  that  must  be  the  most  economical  as  well  as  the  most  simple 
method  of  selection. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  other  questions  of  administration  that 
must  come  up  when  present  conditions  change,  and  the  army  of 
teui|)orary  employees  is  either  disbanded  or  absorbed.  Will 
women  remain  content  with  the  relationship  that  at  present  exists 
between  their  remuneration  and  that  of  men?  That  is  a  matter 
which  will  probably  work  itself  out  through  time  and  by  a  series 
of  compromises  and  changes,  depending  partly  on  changes  In  the 
social  order  which  cannot  be  foreseen.  If,  as  we  anticipate, 
women  are  brought  into  Administrative  posts  in  Class  I,  where 
their  influence  is  so  much  needed,  are  they  to  be  admitted  freely 
I  by  competitive  examination,  or  are  they  to  be  brought  in  by 
!  selection  ?  A  small  minority  of  Commissioners  recommended  the 
I  first,  the  majority  the  latter.  In  those  days  the  women  themselves 
i  will  wish  to  express  their  opinion  on  matters  such  as  these.  The 
important  thing  is  to  get  them  into  posts  where  their  help  is  most 
needed,  and  where  their  influence  will  be  effective. 

This  brings  us  to  the  educational  question  which  is  so  vital  to 
the  whole  Civil  Service,  though  one  hopes  that  the  solution  of  this 
question  may  be  assisted  by  educational  legislation.  When  this 
country  discovers  for  herself,  as  she  is  doing,  what  National 
education  means,  she  will  cease  to  allow  those  who  directly  serve 
her  to  have  their  preparation  for  service  in  a  cramming  school, 
however  efficient  it  may  be  in  getting  “passes  ”  and  “  marks  ”  in 
an  examination  which  leaves  aside  all  the  ordinary  subjects  of  a 
secondaiy  education,  excepting  a  few  elementary  ones  arbitrarily 
chosen.  This  was  one  of  the  great  evils  that  was  brought  out  in 
evidence  before  the  Eoyal  Commission.  Girls  leave  school  at  the 
most  important  age  in  order  to  cram  for  the  Civil  Service  examina¬ 
tions.  They  have  to  give  up  such  essential  subjects  as  science, 
drawing,  music,  domestic  economy,  literature,  and,  of  course,  all 
physical  exercises,  in  order  to  concentrate  on  the  work  before 
them,  and  even  so  a  mere  fraction  succeeds,  and  we  are  left  with 
what  was  well  termed  by  a  witness  a  “wreckage  ”  behind,  with  no 
conq>ensation  for  their  maimed  education. 

A  reformed  Service  will  also  endeavour  to  see  that  its  employees 
have  equal  chances  with  other  employees  in  carrying  on  their 
education  during  service,  and  find  methods  of  allowing  intelligence 
to  be  developed.  There  is  an  educational  experiment  now  being 
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inaxie  in  the  Ministry  of  Food  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  number 
(about  800)  of  women  clerks  employed  there  in  sorting  aud 
filing  application  forms  and  writing  sugar-tickets  and  rationing, 
cards,  which  might  otherwise  seem  somewhat  of  a  blind-alley 
occupation.  It  is  run  by  the  London  County  Council,  and  is 
specially  designed  for  young  girls  of  16  or  17  years  of  age,  who 
work  for  48  hours  weekly,  6  of  which  hours  must  be  devoted  to 
the  classes  which  are  held  on  each  of  the  5  days  of  the  week.  The 
remuneration  of  these  girls  is  from  20s.  to  21s.  weekly.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  that  certificates  shall  be  given  at  the  conclusion  of  service 
to  each  of  the  girls  who  has  passed  through  the  courses  provided, 
and  these  certificates  shall  be  of  a  character  which  will  be  recog¬ 
nised  by  commercial  houses  as  affording  a  guarantee  of  the  train¬ 
ing  provided.  This  scheme  is  designed  as  far  as  practicable  to 
obviate  the  evils  of  removing  young  girls  from  their  secondary 
school  course  and  incidentally  unfitting  them  for  securing  perma¬ 
nent  positions  in  the  industrial  world  in  the  future  ;  and  it  aims  at 
developing  the  general  education  as  well  as  the  merely  technical. 
Naturally,  it  is  a  war  measure,  and  cannot  replace  the  education 
given  at  a  good  secondary  school ;  but  as  long  as  young  people  are 
brought  into  the  Service  at  secondary  school  age,  all  Departments 
should  feel  bound,  as  far  as  possible,  to  grant  facilities  for  their 
carrying  on  their  education  during  working  hours. 

If  we  live  in  a  democratic  State  it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain 
rigid  boundaries  between  classes,  either  in  the  State  or  its  Civil 
Service.  It  will  probably  be  that  fitness  will  determine  how  and 
^vhere  men  and  women  are  to  serve,  and  that  as  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  we  have  a  huge  reserve  of  strength  undreamt  of  when 
it  was  unused,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  used  to  the  utmost.  So  far, 
though  there  have  been  a  certain  number  of  women  appointed  to 
posts  suited  for  women  of  University  education  and  wide  ex¬ 
perience,  and  though  recently  created  posts  have  been  allocated  to 
women,  there  has,  as  far  as  is  known,  been  no  attempt  to  give 
them  direct  administrative  work  in  a  systematic  way  and  under 
regularised  conditions.  This  means  that  all  through  (and  the 
deficiency  strikes  one  most  in  the  departments  of  Education, 
Health,  and  Poor-law)  the  woman’s  point  of  view  seldom  has  the 
chance  of  being  adequately  expressed.  This  seems  more  of  an 
anachronism  now,  as  the  State  is  becoming  more  responsible  for 
what  may  be  called  the  domestic  side  of  things.  Until  lately, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  now,  there  was,  for  instance,  no  woman 
doing  administrative  work  in  the  Education  Department,  and 
therefore  none  to  influence  the  educational  policy  or  the  examina¬ 
tion  system  which  affects  the  womanhood  of  our  country.  There 
are,  of  course,  some  notable  exceptions  to  the  recognised  policy. 
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i  as  stated  above.  There  is  the  case  of  tlie  National  Health  In¬ 
surance  Office,  where  the  women  Commissioners  have  equal  status 
and  pay  with  the  men.  Women  inspectors  there  are  in  plenty, 
hut  these  are  outside  posts  ;  there  are  others  which  are  specialised 
and  temporary.  Qualified  University  women  will  certainly  de¬ 
mand  a  place  in  shaping  the  work  as  well  as  in  merely  carrying 
it  out  as  a  matter  of  routine,  and  this  should  be  recognised  soon. 

Most  [)eople  are  agreed  that  the  Government  of  this  country  is 
bound  to  be  democratic  in  the  future,  and  the  broader  the  basis  of 
democratic  government,  the  better.  Thus,  both  for  the  efficiency 
of  service  and  for  security,  the  country  should  see  to  it  that  the 
^  lessons  taught  by  the  last  years  of  progress  through  tribulation 
shall  be  laid  to  heart.  The  (juestions  that  are  coming  before  the 
5  nation  in  the  years  to  come  are  not  simply  of  the  old  routine 
i  description.  They  are  living  questions  that  will  demand  men  and 
women  of  fresh  minds  and  large  views.  In  old  days  things  seemed 
to  go  automatically  and  according  to  rule,  and  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  much  change  in  metliod  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end. 
Now  there  are  changes  all  the  time,  and  as  the  Government  is 
taking  up  fresh  duties  and  fresh  responsibilities  every  day,  fresh 
-  methods  have  to  be  discovei'ed.  The  food  of  the  people,  the 
;  health  of  the  people,  the  problem  of  the  disabled  soldiers  in  all 

■  its  ramifications,  all  these  follow  one  another  in  hot  succession, 

■  and  all  the  time  we  have  made  our  country  into  a  huge  factory, 
with  a  turn-out  that  never  ceases  night  or  day,  and  we  have  to 

:  (leal  with  an  infinitude  of  wmrkers,  male  and  female.  The  country 
I  has  become  something  very  different  from  what  it  was  before. 
I  and  w('  must  be  prepared  for  old  shibboleths  to  disappear  and 
proldems  we  never  dreamt  of  to  take  their  place.  Therefore,  w’c 
must  ]uit  into  the  administration  of  our  public  life  all  our  energies 
and  all  our  strength.  That  is  why  the  best  we  have  to  offer, 
whether  it  comes  from  one  half  of  the  nation  or  the  other,  must 
be  made  use  of. 


Eliz.\beth  S.  Haldane. 
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As  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  quiet  of  his  Long  Island  country 
home,  to  which  he  has  been  retired ,  temporarily  at  least,  by  serious 
illness,  reflects  upon  passing  events,  the  keenest  regret  he  must 
experience  is  that  the  great  w’ar  did  not  come  before  1909  and 
while  he  was  President  of  the  United  States.  In  such  a  national 
and  international  crisis  he  would  have  found  full  play  for  all  those 
qualities  of  militant  patriotism,  love  of  action,  and  the  quick  play 
of  mind  in  a  swift  and  roaring  tide  of  tremendous  human  events. 
Whether  he  would  have  made  a  good  President,  a  safe  leader,  ^ 
and  w’ould  have  carried  the  nation  with  him  in  unity  is  another  , 
matter  on  which  no  opinion  can  be  formed,  for  if  he  had  been  in 
the  White  House  in  August,  1914,  and  in  the  years  to  follow,  the 
w^hole  course  of  events  in  America  as  influenced  from  Washington 
would  have  been  different  from  what  has  actually  occurred. 

It  has  been  said  of  him  that  had  he  been  in  power  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  the  United  States  would  have  made  formal 
protest  against  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  and  that 
America  would  have  been  in  the  war  long  before  April  6th,  1917. 

In  view  of  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  said  as  a  private  citizen  since 
the  war  began  it  is  easy  to  believe  this  might  have  been  so,  hut 
wdien  the  limitations  of  the  Presidential  powders  are  understood 
and  the  sobering  effect  of  the  responsibility  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  it  is  not  w'ell  to  be  too  sure,  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
often  been  described  as  a  Radical  talker  and  a  Conservative  actor; 
or,  as  his  enemies  have  put  it  more  bluntly,  that  his  bark  was 
worse  than  his  bite.  No  President  of  the  United  States  has  ever 
lent  more  attentive  ear  to  the  real  wishes  of  the  nation  than  did 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  position 
.Vmerica  should  take  then  lay  with  the  peojde  and  not  with  the 
occupant  of  the  White  House.  Mr.  Wilson  waited  until  he  heard 
the  voice  of  the  nation  lifted  in  approval  of  intervention.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Roosevelt  could  have  done  no  more.  It  is  not  impossible, 
however,  that  he  would  have  brought  about  an  earlier  decision 
because  of  his  own  vigorous  leadership  along  positive  lines,  for 
no  people  in  the  w’orld  respond  more  quickly  to  authoritative 
leadership  than  do  the  people  of  the  Ignited  States,  and  they  are 
not  slow"  to  show  their  approval  of  a  man  wdio  can  make  articulate 
their  hardly  formed,  unorganised  and  yet  compelling  desires  or 
ambitions. 
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The  tremendous  hold  upon  the  imagination  of  the  people 
!  Mr.  E(X)sevelt  has  long  had,  and  retains  even  now  when  he  is  no 
longer  an  active  participant  in  national  affairs,  is  due  to  his  .skill 
[,  and  prescience  as  an  interpreter  of  the  national  voice.  It  is  in  this 
field  of  usefulness  that  he  achieved  his  greatest  service  to  the 
nation ;  an  accomplishment  so  great,  so  entirely  beneficial  and  so 
far-reaching  in  its  consequences  as  to  belong  properly  to  the 
category  of  epoch-making  events  in  the  histoi’y  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  no  more  or  less  than  to  bring  about  a  revolution 
in  the  whole  political  and  industrial  life  of  the  nation.  It  was  a 
bloodless  revolution,  extending  over  several  years,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  brought  about  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  it  was  there 
j  would  have  unquestionably  come  to  pass  such  a  violent  reaction 
'  against  things  as  they  were  as  to  bring  bloody  chaos  into  the 
I  life  of  the  Eepublic  verging  possibly  upon  civil  war.  The 
i  democracy  was  in  danger ;  plutocracy  had  assumed  all  power  ;  its 
*  greedy  tentacles  were  sucking  the  life-blood  oT'political  purity  and 
'  independence  from  the  national  Government  at  Washington,  from 
the  Courts,  the  State  legislatures;  from  out  of  the  very  body  of 
the  whole  American  structure  of  self-government. 

In  the  administration  of  President  McKinley  commercialism  in 
;  politics  reached  its  apotheosis.  The  late  Mr.  Mark  Hanna,  the 
Warwick  of  the  McKinley  regime,  became  drunk  wdth  the  power 
of  money  in  politics.  At  his  behest  the  highly  protected  in¬ 
dustries  contributed  enormously  to  the  party  funds  to  avoid  the 
threatened  danger  of  low-er  import  duties,  and  in  return  the  iron, 
steel,  cotton,  and  woollen  industries  were  given  control  of  tariff 
legislation  in  Congress.  The  financiers  of  the  country  gave  Mr. 
Hanna  what  was  practically  a  signed  cheque,  blank  as  to  amount, 
to  take  what  he  needed  to  fight  the  threat  of  free  silver  as  advo¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan.  Mr.  Hanna  took  good  care  that  the 
dreams  of  the  manufacturers,  the  hankers  and  the  investors  were 
haunted  nightly  by  horrid  visions  of  a  possible  change  of  Govern¬ 
ment  that  would  surely  bring  ruin  to  them  all.  An  even  greater 
evil  than  this  ocean  of  money  to  be  used  in  politics  was  the 
freedom  given  the  big  railway  and  industrial  combinations  to  in¬ 
crease  the  wealth  of  a  few  and  the  ruin  of  many  by  the  expansion 
of  paper  capital,  bribery  of  the  Courts,  control  of  local  elections, 
and  the  crushing  of  competition  by  brutal  and  unfair  methods. 
There  were  laws  in  the  statute  books  that  could  have  been  used  to 
check  this  saturnalia  of  wrong-doing,  but  the  desire  to  enforce 
them  was  lacking  in  those  quarters  from  which  the  initiative  had 
to  come. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  met  in  Philadelphia  in 
1900  and  renominated  President  McKinley  for  his  second  term. 
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There  was  in  New  York  at  that  time  as  Governor  a  man  named 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  had  been  in  public  office  since  he  was 
twenty-four,  and  he  was  then  forty-two.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Assembly,  a  Police  Commissioner  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  later  an  assistant-secretarj'  of  the  Xavv, 
He  had  raised  a  regiment  for  the  war  with  Spain,  and  had 
returned  in  triumph  to  be  elected  Governor  of  New  York.  He 
was  not  elected  by  a  large  majority.  The  “bosses”  did  not 
like  him,  but  with  the  aid  of  his  old  colour-sergeant  and  some 
flag-waving  he  got  in,  and  the  “  bosses  ”  liked  him  still  less. 
They  wanted  to  get  him  out  of  New  York.  So  it  came  to  pass 
in  1900  at  Philadelphia  that  the  “  bosses  ”  engineered  a  little 
game  presumably  for  their  own  advantage  as  they  thought,  but 
which  was  to  lead  to  events  of  vast  national  iinjiortancf'  and  to 
their  own  discomfiture.  They  proposed  that  Governor  Roosevelt 
of  New  York  should  be  nominated  and  elected  Yice-l^resident  of 
the  United  States  and  go  to  AYashington  with  President 
MeKinley.  The  wise  ones  knew  that  as  vice-president  the 
ubiquitous  Colonel  of  Rough  Riders  would  be  shelved  and  out  of 
their  way.  The  then  Governor  Roosevelt  hesitated,  and  hesi¬ 
tating  was  lost.  The  Kansas  delegation  in  the  Convention  shouted 
for  him,  and  Messrs.  Platt,  Quay,  Elkins,  and  others,  the  managers 
of  the  Republican  Party,  worked  quietly  for  him.  Ho  was 
nominated  and  elected,  and  on  March  4th,  1901,  \vent  to  Wash¬ 
ington  with  President  McKinley. 

Six  months  later  President  McKinley  fell  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  at  Buffalo,  and  at  his  death  Yice-President  Roosevelt 
came  into  his  kingdom,  while  the  big  and  little  bosses  who  had 
made  him  vice-president  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  stood  aghast  at 
what  they  had  made  possible.  Some  time  before  the  death  of 
President  McKinley  the  people  had  begun  to  grumble  at  the 
rottenness  of  local  and  national  politics.  Evil  methods  were  so 
openly  adopted,  corruption  was  so  rampant,  the  plutocracy  was 
apparently  so  securely  in  the  saddle  that  the  public  became 
cynical.  In  the  cartoons  of  the  day  the  public  wms  represented 
as  a  small,  weak  and  helpless  person  who  wms  buffeted  about, 
robbed  and  imposed  upon  at  will  by  the  magnates  who  controlled 
the  sources  of  political  power.  There  wms  a  vast  public  sentiment 
opposed  to  all  this,  but  it  lacked  a  formula,  and  it  had  no  leaders 
of  national  importance.  The  evil  wms  recognised  and  deplored, 
but  the  people  did  not  see  how  anything  could  be  done  with  all 
the  machinery  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  guilty.  It  was  not 
a  party  affair  or  it  might  have  resulted  in  turning  the  Re])ublicans 
out  and  putting  the  Democrats  in.  Plutocracy  was  quite  pre¬ 
pared  if  necessarv  to  turn  its  Democratic  face  to  the  crow’d  if  the 
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K«publican  face  proved  unpopular,  and  of  this  the  people  were 
aware. 

Then  something  happened  in  W'ashington.  President  Eoosevelt 
made  his  attack  upon  the  railways  for  illegal  rebating  to  favoured 
patrons.  Plutocracy  was  not  only  astonished,  but  frightfully  in¬ 
dignant  ;  the  country  was  going  to  the  dogs  if  the  Government 
stepped  in  and  jarred  the  delicate  machinery  of  industry  that  had 
been  constructed  with  su^h  elaborate  care.  Millions  of  dollars 
were  subscribed  by  the  railw'ay  interests  to  conduct  a  Press  cam¬ 
paign  against  Government  control,  but  the  money  might  as  well 
have  been  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  great  revolution  had  begun  ; 
Tlieodoi’e  Roosevelt  wittingly  or  unwittingly  had  given  the  signal 
that  was  to  mean  so  much  in  the  end  to  the  moral,  social,  political, 
and  business  life  of  the  American  people.  The  nation  applauded 
his  action  and  clamoured  for  even  more  radical  measures.  The 
Government  went  on.  From  railways  to  industrial  combinations, 
from  these  to  judicial  and  election  reforms  the  movement  spread ; 
and  the  nation  for  the  first  time  realising  its  power  to  put  an  end 
to  its  own  shame  took  matters  largely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  started  a  national  house-cleaning  that  has  gone  far 
but  is  not  yet  finished,  and  probably  will  not  be  so  long  as  ideals 
remain  to  be  worked  towards.  Where  the  President  led  he 
afterwards  followed,  and  all  the  other  politicians  with  him,  for  the 
tide  was  irresistible. 

The  fact  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  brought  about  this  revolution 
in  the  life  of  the  American  people  and  began  at  the  busmess  end 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  he  confessedly  knows  nothing 
about  business.  In  his  own  words  the  Tariff  “bores”  him. 
The  people  knew  this  also,  but  they  had  had  enough  of  a 
“  business  administration  ”  of  public  affairs.  What  they  wanted 
was  a  little  disinterested  honesty ;  they  felt  that  in  President 
Koosevelt  they  would  find  it,  and  he  justified  their  faith.  In  the 
magnificent  courage  of  ignorance,  but  with  a  righteous  purpose 
and  the  nation  at  his  back,  he  hammered  away  at  the  business 
organisation  of  the  country  until  the  people  were  able  to  see  what 
was  legitimate  and  what  was  not ;  and  he  left  it  to  business  men 
under  close  and  watchful  control,  however,  to  repair  any  real 
damage  that  had  been  done. 

From  a  political  point  of  view  he  injured  his  party  not  so  much 
by  his  attacks  upon  the  railways  and  the  “  trusts  ”  as  by  a  certain 
weakness  in  his  handling  of  tariff  matters  in  Congress.  He  put 
an  end  to  much  of  the  domination  of  the  big  industries ;  but  as 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  tariff  and  was  not  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  making  no  appeal  to  his  love  of  the  dramatic,  he  left  the 
question  of  tariff  legislation  to  the  party  managers.  The  group 
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of  big  politicians  who  hated  him  for  what  he  had  done  and  for 
liis  independence  of  their  counsels  took  advantage  of  him  in  tarill 
matters.  Ignoring  the  signs  of  tlie  times  and  the  temper  of  the 
nation,  they  enacted  a  new  tariff  law,  which  in  some  respects 
was  an  improvement  upon  the  McKinley  law,  but  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  satisfy  the  country,  and  which  in  the  end  probably 
had  much  to  do  with  ousting  the  Republican  party  from  power. 

In  1904  Theodore  Roosevelt,  until  then  President  of  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  the  death  of  President  McKinley,  came  before 
the  people  for  election  on  his  own  merits.  He  received  the 
largest  popular  majority  ever  given  a  presidential  candidate,  and 
entered  upon  his  second  term  in  an  apparently  impregnable 
political  position.  His  campaign  in  1904  was  unique  in  the 
modern  history  of  the  Republican  party.  His  chairman  of  the 
National  Committee  was  Mr.  George  Bruce  Cortelyou,  who  re¬ 
signed  the  Cabinet  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
manage  the  election.  So  far  as  the  National  Committee  was  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  probable  that  no  cleaner  fight  was  ever  made  by  a 
political  organisation.  Mr.  Cortelyou  is  a  man  of  high  ideals 
and  unimpeachable  honesty.  When  money  was  offered,  the 
source  of  wRich  did  not  meet  with  his  approval,  it  was  refused, 
and  the  night  before  the  election  Mr.  Cortelyou  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  or  to  his  knowledge,  Mr, 
Roosevelt,  if  elected  the  following  day,  w'ould  enter  into  of&ce 
under  no  obligation  nor  under  any  pledge  to  extend  favouritism  m 
any  quarter.  What  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  have  committed  himself 
to  personally  no  man  could  say  except  those  directly  concerned, 
but  the  fact  remained  that,  whereas  in  previous  elections  the 
candidate  had  held  himself  aloof  and  given  the  Committee  free 
rein  to  barter,  taking  good  care  later  on  to  carry  out  the  agree¬ 
ments  made  by  the  managers,  in  the  Roosevelt  campaign  of  1904 
the  Committee  stood  aloof  from  all  engagements,  leaving  the 
candidate  a  free  man. 

In  1908  President  Roosevelt  practically  chose  his  successor.  He 
adopted  his  then  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Taft,  as  his  candidate, 
forced  his  acceptance  upon  the  Republican  party  by  employing 
methods  in  which  brute  force  played  a  greater  part  than  the 
“  fine  Italian  hand  ”  and  elected  him  in  the  strength  of  a  still 
formidable  Roosevelt  following,  and  then  went  to  East  Africa 
for  a  year  to  escape  the  charge  of  running  the  White  House 
through  his  influence  over  its  occupant.  At  the  end  of  four  years 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  President  Taft’s  bitterest  enemy,  and,  failing 
to  defeat  him  for  renomination,  entered  the  election  as  a  third 
party  candidate  and  threw  the  election  to  the  Democrats  by  split¬ 
ting  the  Republican  vote.  Since  that  time  the  Democrats  have 
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5  held  tlie  ascendancy  in  political  power,  and  probably  will  hold 
it  until  the  elimination  of  Mr.  Koosevelt  from  politics  through 
'  enforced  retirement  enables  a  distracted  and  disorganised  opposi- 
!  tion  to  get  together  and,  made  wiser  by  previous  mistakes,  appeal 
to  the  people  on  the  grounds  of  a  better  public  policy  and  not  in 
the  arrogance  of  wealth  and  power  and  thefr  unscrupulous  use. 

The  Democratic  party  even  to-day  has  no  real  hold  upon  the 
country.  It  has  few  outstanding  men  of  ability  in  public  life ;  it 
has  no  principles  or  platform  of  its  own,  and  the  best  it  has  ever 
been  able  to  do  in  its  appeal  to  the  voters  is  to  advocate  what  ttie 
;  Republican  party  has  long  stood  for  in  theory  at  least  and  to 
I  promise  to  do  better  than  the  Kepublicans  in  carrying  these 
principles  into  effect.  There  is  to-day  no  sharply  drawn  line 
between  the  beliefs  of  Eepublicans  and  Democrats — hence  the 
power  in  politics  of  a  vigorous  personality  and  a  skilled  strategist 
like  Mr.  Eoosevelt.  His  power  is  all  the  greater  in  that  he  was 
r  at  one  time  the  leader  of  the  Eepublican  party  organisation. 

I  Even  W.  J.  Bryan,  who  nearly  extinguished  the  life  of  the 

•  Democratic  party  through  his  economic  heresies  and  lack  of  reality, 
is  not  nor  was  he  ever  the  vital  combative  force  that  is  contained 

•  within  the  dauntless  spirit  of  Theodore  Eoosevelt.  The  old  party 
managers  of  the  Eepublican  party  hate  and  fear  him ;  they  have 
set  traps  to  catch  him,  have  caballed  against  him  ;they  have  even 
at  times  come  openly  out  to  defeat  him,  but  to  no  avail.  He  has 

=  smashed  their  traps,  scattered  their  cabals,  and  fought  them  to 
=  a  finish  in  the  open.  Most  of  these  men  have  now  retired, 
i  either  disgusted  and  disheartened  with  the  defeat  of  1912  or 
j  worn  out  in  the  struggle  against  the  redoubtable  Colonel  of  Eough 
Riders. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  war  Mr.  Eoosevelt  has  been  an 
ardent  pro-Ally.  He  bitterly  attacked  President  Wilson  for  his 
neutrality  and  sought  in  every  way  possible  to  commit  the 
American  people  to  the  support  of  the  allied  cause.  When 
-Vmerica  came  into  the  war  he  proposed  to  raise  a  volunteer  army 
lo  go  to  Prance,  asking  that  he  might  be  made  a  brigadier- 
general  to  go  with  this  army  to  the  firing-line.  He  was  refused 
l  a  commission  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  trained  soldier  and 
that  he  was  temperamentally  unfit,  and  on  the  advice  of  the 
General  Staff  the  enlistment  of  the  Eoosevelt  Army  was  dis¬ 
couraged.  It  was  this  move  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  so  stimulated  recruiting  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  war. 
Mr.  Eoosevelt  was  not  satisfied  with  the  entrance  of  America 

I  into  the  war,  and  until  his  recent  illness  he  continued  his  attacks 
upon  President  Wilson  with  increasing  bitterness.  So  bitter  did 
he  become  that  thcie  has  been  some  public  demand  that  he 
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should  be  censured  iu  the  interests  of  national  harmony  in  ^ 
great  crisis.  No  man  has  yet  had  the  temerity  to  undertake  this 
task,  however,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  present 
physical  disabilities  will  be  so  prolonged  as  to  modify  bis  fien 
spirit ;  they  can  be  judged  as  serious  if  they  do. 

It  has  been  held  by  many  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  still  has  political 
aspirations,  some  gomg  so  far  as  to  predict  an  attempted  return 
to  the  White  House.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  political  game  so  long  as  his  health  permits 
activity  of  speech  or  pen ;  but  it  now  seems  doubtful  that  he  will 
ever  again  play  the  deciding  hand  in  a  great  political  contest. 
He  is  only  sixty  years  of  age  this  year,  a  comparatively  young 
man  among  those  who  control  the  destinies  of  nations;  but. he  is 
struggling  against  the  inevitable  effects  of  the  passing  of  time  in 
a  great  and  rapidly  developing  nation,  and  when  once  a  man  has 
stood  still  in  a  moving  throng  even  for  a  moment  he  is  quickly 
surrounded  by  those  who  are  strangers  to  him  and  he  to  them. 

No  man  outside  of  his  immediate  family  was  ever  able  to  say 
truthfully  that  he  was  bn  really  intimate  terms  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  There  are  men  who  have  been  known  to  the  world 
for  many  years  as  his  friends,  and  yet  they  do  not  profess  to 
believe  that  he  is  bound  to  them  by  such  ties  as  hold  ordinary 
men  in  life-long  friendships.  A  vast,  varied,  and  interesting 
acquaintanceship  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  j\Ir.  Roosevelt,  but  the 
number  of  men  whom  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  he 
has  admitted  to  Ins  intimate  life  for  any  length  of  time  is  small; 
in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  be  one.  There  are  men  who  have 
been  loyal  to  him  in  and  out  of  season  for  many  years,  and  it  has 
not  always  been  an  easy  task ;  but  these  same  men  are  aware  of 
times  when  they  were  ycraona  non  grata,  when  they  were  treated 
as  enemies  or  sacrificed  to  the  idea  or  the  expedient  need  of  the 
moment.  INIr.  Roosevelt  never  really  liked  newspaper  men, 
though  no  man  ever  ow’ed  more  to  the  Press  or  used  it  more 
successfully.  No  man  has  ever  opposed  him  in  anything  he 
wanted  and  retained  his  friendship.  With  Roosevelt  more  than 
with  any  other  successful  irublic  man  in  modern  history  it  has 
always  been  a  case  of  “  you  are  either  for  or  against  me,  and  if 
against  me  you  are  no  friend  of  mine  !  ’  ’  He  has  never  forgotten 
or  forgiven  a  .slight  or  injury,  w'hether  intended  or  inadvertent. 
He  is  not  a  really  first-class  judge  of  men,  and  those  have  been 
admitted  to  the  inner  circle  whom  the  world  knew  to  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  confidence,  while  some  have  been  excluded,  to  whose 
loyalty  and  ably  exercised  friendship  Mr.  Roosevelt  owed  much. 
The  whole  keynote  of  his  character  is  absolute  personal  domina¬ 
tion  ;  he  is  content  with  nothing  less.  His  Cabinets,  offmial  and 
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unoliiciul,  have  been  comprised  largely  of  men  who  shone  only 
iu  retiected  glory  and  who  but  served  as  echoes  of  the  master 
mind. 

To  make  a  true  and  concise  estimate  of  the  character  of 
Theodore  Eoosevelt  is  beyond  the  power  of  even  those  who  know 
him  well.  He  has  done  great  things,  and  has  stooped  to 
trivialities  that  astounded  even  those  who  admire  him  most.  He 
has  never  been  really  great  in  any  one  thing  he  set  out  to  do, 
except  to  make  the  utmost  of  a  physical  and  mental  equipment 
that  would  have  led  most  men  to  no  definite  goal.  He  has 
written  books,  and  his  literary  style  is  common-place  without 
sign  of  inspiration.  He  has  travelled  and  explored  and  shot  big 
game  as  others  have  done  before  him.  He  became  President  of 
the  United  States  through  the  miscarriage  of  a  scheme  to  lay 
him  by  and  an  accident  that  has  happened  but  three  times  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  As  a  soldier  he  was  undis¬ 
ciplined  and  a  trial  to  his  superior  officers.  He  has  been  a 
voracious  and  serious  reader,  and  has  a  remarkable  memory  for 
all  he  has  seen,  heard,  or  read.  A  conference  with  Mr.  Eoosevelt 
means  a.  speech  by  him,  while  others  present  remain  as  listeners. 
A  volume  could  be  filled  with  precious  Eoosevelt  anecdotes,  each 
one  throwing  light  on  some  particular  facet  of  his  many-sided 
nature,  and  yet  each  one  of  these  anecdotes  would  give  quite  the 
wrong  impression  of  the  man  as  a  whole  to  anyone  who  under¬ 
took  to  judge  him  on  that  evidence  alone.  His  character  is  that 
I  of  a  varied  landscape  wdth  fine  heights,  low-lying  valleys,  sweet 
!  and  bitter  springs,  arable  and  wmste  land,  bearing  upon  it  life- 
j  giving  and  poisonous  plants,  and  yet  as  a  whole  it  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  Such  variety  is  rarely  given  to  the  character  of  a  man  who 
occupies  high  [wositions  to  which  he  has  been  chosen  by  the 
people,  for,  as  a  rule,  it  is  the  well-balanced,  well-ordered,  and 
fully-rounded  mentality  that  commands  sufficient  confidence  to  be 
entrusted  with  important  affairs  of  State. 

No  one  ever  questioned  the  courage  of  Theodore  Eoosevelt. 
physical  or  moral.  He  has  been  tried  in  these  respects,  and 
never  found  wmnting.  There  is  nothing  evasive  about  him  and 
nothing  elusive,  unless  it  be  that  one  great  quality  which  must 
exist  to  enable  him  to  have  done  what  he  has — inspire  a  great 
j  nation  to  follow  him  enthusiastically  along  unknown  and  venture- 
I  some  paths.  In  his  leadership  of  the  American  people  in  the 
great  fight  against  conniption  in  politics  he  did  even  more  than 
what  then  appeared  to  have  been  accomplished,  for  he  thus  took 
the  first,  the  most  necessary,  and  the  most  important  step  towards 
preparing  the  country  for  the  world-war  that  wms  soon  to  come. 
It  was  a  kind  of  pve])arednpss  that  would  have  been  impossible 
VOL.  cm.  N.S. 
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with  the  enemy  at  the  gates.  He  assisted  the  body  politic  to 
shrive  itself  for  the  great  test  that  was  to  be  undergone.  To  have 
created  a  great  army  and  a  great  navy  would  not  have  been  so 
valuable  to  the  nation  to-day  as  what  was  done  as  a  result  of  his 
crusade.  Mr.  Eoosevelt  may  be  strewing  thorns  in  the  path  of 
President  Wilson  now,  but  they  are  negligible  obstacles  as  com¬ 
pared  to  what  he  would  have  encountered  had  political  and 
industrial  conditions  been  maintained  until  now  as  they  were  in 
1900,  and  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  rallying  of  the  forces  of 
reform  that  a  change  for  the  better  was  brought  about.  Without 
knowing  it,  he  was  preparing  the  nation  to  become  a  lit  and  proper 
champion  for  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  which  is  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

The  American  people  love  Mr.  Eoosevelt  for  Ins  fighting 
qualities ;  even  those  who  vote  against  him  hold  his  activities  and 
his  personality  to  be  a  national  force  arrayed  on  the  side  of  good 
government,  even  though  they  prefer  at  times  to  entrust  the  task 
of  administration  to  other  hands.  The  historian  of  the  future 
may  be  able  to  estimate  his  character  and  his  work  with  greater 
accuracy  than  do  his  contemporaries,  for  to  this  generation  of 
Americans  the  name  of  Eoosevelt  is  synonymous  w’ith  controversy. 
Many  books  have  been  written  about  him,  but  they  either  wholly 
praise  or  wholly  condemn.  To  those  who  have  added  to  the 
interest  of  their  lives  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  him 
no  such  meed  of  praise  or  blame  tells  the  story.  It  is  impossible 
that  Mr.  Eoosevelt  should  have  a  highly  developed  sense  of 
humour,  for  no  man  who  takes  himself  as  seriously  could  afford  it. 
It  w’ould  intrude  itself  at  critical  moments  and  w'eaken  the 
strength  of  that  overpowering  self-confidence,  w'hich  at  times  has 
been  his  sole  dependence. 

America  is  a  better  country  for  having  had  Mr.  Eoosevelt  as 
one  of  its  leading  citizens,  and  he  is  the  only  man  not  of  British 
stock  who  has  been  President  of  the  United  States.  He  came  cf 
Dutch  ancestry,  but  with  generation  after  generation  of  Eoose- 
velts  living  under  the  influence  of  physical  and  social  conditions 
as  they  are  to  be  found  in  America,  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  of 
the  land  in  which  he  lives  and  in  which  he  has  had  a  wonderful 
and  uplifting  faith,  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the  future  as 
well.  He  is  indeed  the  leading  private  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  nation  recognises  the  value  of  the  service  he  has 
given  towards  keeping  intact  the  democracy  of  its  founders. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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The  spirit  that  denies  is  abroad  and  at  home,  and  the  best  coitfed 
head  is  obediently  bowed  to  the  sacrifice  of  Fashion.  Letting  I 
must  not  wait  upon  I  would,  we  are  all  hopeful  that  the  Dress 
decree  will  make  to  some  becoming  end,  and  we  are  grateful  at 
least  in  the  economic  cause  that  every  skirt  need  not  have  a  silken 
lining. 

It  is,  however,  as  unreasonable  as  unseasonable  to  ignore  the 
claim  of  clothes  altogether ;  limited  may  be  alike  the  labour,  the 
material,  and  the  excuses  for  their  employment.  Even  as  heartily 
as  Benedick  emphasises  that  the  world  must  be  peopled,  it  is  w^ell 
and  discreet  to  recognise  that  the  world  must  be  dressed. 

“  liCt  us  go  out  and  buy  nothing  ”  is  a  dull  prospect,  and  the 
no  new  clothes  order  is  as  certain  to  be  disregarded  in  these  spring 
days  as  all  sumptuary  mandates  have  been,  whether  writ  large  or 
small  by  royal,  ecclesiastical,  or  reforming  hands,  in  the  chronicles 
of  past  history. 

The  thoughtless,  who  walk  in  blinkers,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  prepare  propaganda  to  urge  women  from 
!  unnecessary  personal  expenditure,  which  is  so  obviously  their  duty 
and  their  inclination,  that  the  argument  is  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  its  issue.  The  crusade  against  any  fashions  with  a  cross 
against  vagaries  could  not  and  should  not  succeed.  Like  many 
others,  it  is  based  upon  unjust  conclusions  derived  from  superficial 
knowledge  and  insufficient  evidence,  together,  of  course,  with  a 
tendency  to  make  the  majority  res|X)nsible  sufferers  for  the  sins  of 
the  minority,  and  the  ruling^  conviction  that  whatever  is  is  wrong. 

Because  in  the  first  flush  of  raised  wages  the  working  man  and 
woman  were  tempted  to  the  purchase  of  jewellery  and  fur  coats, 
the  casual  observer  is  persuaded  that  extravagance  in  dress  is 
universally  rampant,  and  three  Duchesses,  many  dames  of  the 
peerage,  and  a  list  of  distinguished  figures  of  social  and  intellectual 
claim,  have  united  with  Mrs.  Lloyd  George  to  encourage  a  belief 
in  a  prevailing  prodigality,  and  to  persuade  us  to  turn  our  backs 
upon  Fashion  and  our  fronts  steadfastly  towards  National  war 
funds. 

If,  under  the  presented  self-denying  conditions — the  renuncia¬ 
tion  is  not  to  be  half-hearted — we  should  abjure  all  the  fascinations 
of  frocks,  how  can  British  commerce  prosper  in  its  valiant  efforts 
towards  the  successful  designing  of  clothes,  and  in  its  hard 
struggle  with  the  weaving  and  dyeing  of  silks  and  stuffs?  Granted 
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that  tonnage  can  be  more  usefully  appropriated  than  in  the  trans¬ 
port  of  models,  laces,  brocades,  and  millinery,  there  is  for  the 
future  outlook  of  self-reliance  the  more  reason  to  consider  tenderly 
the  case  of  home-grown  gowns  and  millinery. 

In  the  national  interest  of  to-morrow,  which  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  in  the  heat  and  the  cold  of  to-day,  intensive  efficiency 
must  be  hailed  as  insurance  against  the  enemy’s  re-invasion  of  the 
dress  market,  and  efficiency  is  only  grasped  in  practice,  and 
practice  is  only  profitably  obtained  under  liberal  encouragement. 

Iconoclasm  is  perennially  amongst  popular  pastimes  ;  to  form  a 
committee  with  the  purpose  of  ‘  ‘  downing  ’  ’  anything  is  ever  part 
of  a  programme  of  allurement,  Not  that  I  would  decry  the 
enormous  amount  of  valuable  labour  which  has  been  contributed 
by  boards  convened  in  great  causes,  or  suggest  that  the  women 
working  upon  these  have  not  done  noble  service  with  rich  results. 
But  before  entering  into  any  scheme  it  is  as  well  to  regard  seriously 
every  side  of  it,  together  with  the  effect  of  its  possible  success. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  splendid  ladies  who  are  urging  the  do 
new  clothes  doctrine  know  not  what  they  do.  I  would  have  them 
pause  before  they  progress,  and  recognise  that  extravagance  does 
not  exist  outside  the  factory  area,  and  the  very  limited  circle 
which  probably  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  credit  suited  as  much 
to  their  convenience  as  to  the  convenience  of  the  shops  and  dress¬ 
makers  who  tender  it. 

The  mere  mention  of  credit  for  dress  strikes  terror  into  the 
heart  of  the  average  man,  who  nevertheless  may  permit  himself 
for  years  to  be  indebted  to  his  tailor.  Any  wife  to  any  husband 
uttering  this  formula,  “  I  want  a  new  hat,”  will  immediately 
come  up  against  a  front  of  opposition,  backed  by  a  flattering  protest 
in  favour  of  the  old  one.  But  that  is  by  the  conjugal  way. 

The  wider  view  spreads  on  to  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
plains,  and  I  would  contest,  in  the  name  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  shops  and  manufacturers,  any  attempt  to  ”  out  ”  dress  as  a 
sinful  and  unpatriotic  demand.  The  presentable  gown  is  as 
necessary  a  circumstance  of  the  daily  life  of  a  wmman  not  in 
uniform  as  her  breakfast  and  her  dinner,  and  to  many  it  may  be 
truthfully  urged  a  new  costume  is  a  camouflage  for  an  aching 
heart.  Frivolous?  No,  I  should  not  say  that  this  could  be 
counted  as  frivolous,  it  is  just  natural ;  and  did  not  some  Greek 
writer  describe  woman  as  a  creature  of  adornment?  And  so  she 
should  be,  if  it  be  the  proper  adornment  well  selected  according  to 
her  purse  and  her  person. 

Not  a  few  great  wTiters  have  admitted  the  importance  of  dress. 
Did  not  Dick  Steele  propose  the  institution  of  a  repository  of 
fashions,  putting  forth  a  further  plea  for  its  value  in  the  immense 
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amount  ol  advantages  to  conimerct;  it  promotes,  the  muitilaiious 
employment  it  gives  to  millions  of  workers?  He  wrote  :  “What 
a  prodigious  number  of  people  it  maintains  and  what  a  circulation 
of  money  it  causes.”  And  this  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  though  conditions  now  hamper  where 
they  do  not  prohibit,  its  fact  obtains  in  the  tw'entieth  century  in 
war  time. 

Dress  is  tabulated  amongst  the  unimportances,  but  the  lightest 
thinker  yields  that  its  use  and  abuse  may  have  very  serious  results. 
It  may,  indeed,  perform  no  less  a  feat  than  the  making  or  the 
marring  of  a  woman’s  joy,  always  supposing  that  her  joy  can 
depend — as  I  reckon  it  still  may  depend — upon  the  admiration  of 
a  man.  This  supposition  is  dreadful  heresy  in  full  sight  of  the 
Suffrage  Bill,  amended  Marriage  Laws,  and  varied  Freedom 
Leagues,  and  doubtless  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  any  man  upon 
whom  the  happiness  of  a  woman  can  rest  could  be  so  weak  a  thing 
as  to  be  led  to  admiration  or  away  from  it  by  a  mere  frock.  But 
my  experience,  even  more  than  my  imagination,  tempts  me  to 
believe  that  such  things  have  been  and  wdll  be  again  ;  and  the 
home-on-leave  hero  will  take  a  special  pride  in  acting  cavalier  to 
the  well-dressed  girl,  and  the  husband’s  greeting  grow  uncon¬ 
sciously  warmer  in  view  of  a  wife  in  righteous  raiment. 

Buoyant  youth  just  home  from  the  front  has  been  heard  to 
declare  that  during  the  lull  of  battle  he  has  been  cheered  by  the 
thought  of  pretty  girls  in  pretty  clothes  reclining  in  boats  on  the 
river,  or  dancing  on  green  grass  in  the  sunshine.  We  should  look 
to  it  that  such  hopes  are  not  frustrated  in  the  meeting  of  the 
favoured  maiden  in  a  tumbled  tweed,  worn  with  a  much-washed 
blouse  crowned  by  a  blase  toque  of  tinsel. 

And  it  must  be  understood  that  the  boys  from  France  anticipate 
happily  op]X)rtunities  for  dancing,  and  that  these  obtain  in  no 
small  numbers,  graced  by  damsels  in  dresses  of  net  or  chiffon,  and 
silken  fabrics  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  threads.  The  little 
dinner — the  very  little  dinner — is  also  offered  in  private  houses 
as  a  prelude  to  the  game  of  bridge — most  restful  recreation — and 
round  the  table  are  gathered  many  elegances  in  lace,  brocaded 
ninon,  and  painted  taffetas  served  with  trains  and  a  decoUetage  of 
ante-war  generosity,  while  the  last  word  of  absurdity  is  spoken  by  a 
high  front  and  a  display  of  shoulder  at  the  back  between  two 
revers.  The  fair  foot  it  in  shoes  of  multi-coloured  brocatelle,  and 
of  the  making  of  tassels  and  of  enamelled  and  jewelled  buckles 
there  is  no  end.  Clever  devices  of  transforming  the  train  to  a 
hip  sash  are  useful  when  travelling  in  the  evenings  by  train  or 
omnibus;  and,  altogether,  the  hospitable  chances  cannot  be  dis¬ 
regarded  amongst  the  joys  of  the  warrior  temporarily  released 
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from  arduous  and  awful  duty,  so  we  may  with  more  or  less 
hypocrisy  purchase  our  new  clothes  to  please  him. 

But  the  unanswerable  excuse  for  fashion  is  bred  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  bone,  and  although  it  has  been  urged  that  the  many 
mannequins,  milliners,  dressmakers,  and  shopkeepers  could  find 
better  employment  for  their  time,  and  larger  scope  for  their 
energies  than  in  the  capture  of  the  mere  personal  decoration  for 
others;  yet,  it  must  be  remembered,  there  has  been  no  feeble 
response  to  the  roll  of  the  Wanes  and  the  Wrens,  to  the  Munition 
Works,  and  to  the  many  needs  of  the  State  and  the  Army.  Those 
who  felt  themselves  most  suited  to  manual  and  secretarial  jobs 
have  gone  and  gone  willingly,  leaving  behind  the  least  fitted  — who 
may  be  the  best  fitters — as  tangible  testimony  to  tlie  law  of 
survival.  You  cannot,  as  the  vulgar  have  remarked,  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear,  and  the  demand  for  silk  purses  is  justified 
by  the  supply  of  women  who  are  only  able  to  secure  their  livelihood 
in  the  contriving  of  these.  Thousands  of  physically  weak  can 
support  themselves  only  by  tlieir  needles. 

To  purchase  lightly,  blindly,  and  for  the  mere  joy  of  prodigality, 
is  outside  the  scope  or  the  desire  of  the  midtitude  to-day.  And 
nobody  visiting  public  places  of  entertainment,  restaurants  and 
theatres,  the  parks  or  the  exhibitions,  could  detect  any  sign  of 
sumptuous  apparel.  It  is  true  that  we  have  to  pay  more  money 
for  what  we  do  secure,  notable  examples  being  found  in  the  tailor- 
made  coat  and  skirt  of  our  spring-time  necessity.  Tf  we  delve 
deeply  into  the  secret  of  these,  we  shall  come  to  the  Clemany 
root.  At  least  a  half  of  the  conventional  coats  and  skirts  in 
serge  and  tweed  were  imported  to  us  here  from  Germany,  whilst 
a  notable  many  came  from  Vienna,  and  from  abiding  alien  industry 
with  native  sweating  we  gleaned  a  large  harvest. 

We  could  not  produce  here  as  cheaply  as  Germany  before  the 
war,  and  though  we  weave  our  own  materials  which  in  former  days 
we  sent  to  Germany  to  be  dyed,  and  we  endeavour  to  keep  down 
the  expenses  of  the  workrooms,  it  is  yet  not  possible  to  achieve  at 
:  the  former  cost  of  importation.  However,  this  may  be  remedied 

in  time  if  only  those  wise  ladies  who  sit  on  that  committee  will 
give  this  branch  of  British  industry  an  opportunity  of  establishin" 
itself  firmly,  and  realising  the  best  means  to  obtain  the  desirable 
in  inexpensive  suits  home  grown.  8o  far  as  woollen  fabrics  are 
concerned,  we  are  improving  daily,  and  the  stockinettes  and 
covert-coatings  give  little  cause  for  condemnation.  We  weave 
wool  better  than  silk,  though  our  dark  blue  serge  and  gabardine 
:  cannot  be  relied  on  to  retain  long  their  best  complexion,  and  there 

is  a  dearth  of  commendable  grey  to  our  service.  We  are  at  onr 
i  l)est  with  nondescript  tones  in  drab  and  brown,  and  the  knitted 
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coats  of  sweater  or  jacket  shapes  are  conspicuously  to  our  credit  in 
diverse  details,  plain  of  thick  Shetland,  or  of  ordinary  wool 
bordered  with  contrasting  colour.  The  coat-frock  in  stockinette 
in  pale  colours,  bound  with  corded  ribbon,  is  on  the  list  of  the 
desirable  and  not  dear,  ]\Iany  attempts  at  dyeing  vivid  colours 
as  yet  incline — or  disincline — frankly  tow'ards  the  crude  ;  and 
making  the  best  of  our  failures  we  christen  violent  contrasts 
Eussiau  with  no  very  definite  significance.  Hats  labelled  new 
are  contrived  of  rows  of  ribbon  tulle-brimmed,  and  two  varieties 
of  straw  are  well  combined  on  shapes  of  Napoleonic  inspiration, 
but  satin  hats  are  supremely  honoured. 

Brides  seem  to  be  exempt  from  captious  criticism.  No  one 
calls  out  at  all  when  they  indulge  themselves  with  most  sumptuous 
silver  trimmings,  brocades  interwoven  with  tinsel,  priceless  lace 
and  ermine,  satin  which  stands  alone,  or  crepe-de-Chine,  which 
drapes  together.  They  are  applauded  for  their  prodigality,  and 
every  detail  of  it  and  of  their  lingerie  excesses  are  condoned  by 
a  chronicle  in  large  print.  Well — after  all,  marriages  are 
regarded  as  like  to  lead  to  national  assets,  and  a  trousseau  in 
the  hand  is  worth  to  some  a  husband  in  the  trenches. 

Circumstances  of  town  or  country,  gregarious  or  solitary  exist¬ 
ence,  must,  of  course,  count  in  our  sum  of  essential  raiment,  and 
the  economic  uniform  State-provided  can  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  with  our  fatigues  and  be  found  wanting  in  disadvantages. 

It  must  be  left  to  the  individual  to  decide  what  is  necessary 
and  what  is  unnecessary  ;  available  money  should  be  fairly  divided, 
and,  without  inciu’ring  a  just  suspicion  of  extravagance,  many 
interests  may  be  well-served  with  our  own  personal  predilections. 

The  full  purse  and  the  empty  may  be  allowed  wdth  an  actively 
expressed  patriotism  to  fix  the  limits  of  our  possibilities,  together 
with  the  impediments  in  home  production  and  the  difficulties  of 
inaport. 

For  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  there  are  no  dress  imports. 
In  small  numbers  models  in  gowms  and  millinery  do  arrive  fresh 
laid  from  Paris,  and  brave  buyers  venture  to  their  choosing. 
There  are  special  pleaders  for  these  special  industries  of  the 
capital,  whilst  one  of  the  eminent  French  firms  has  but  recently 
established  a  branch  business  in  the  south-western  district,  where 
there  are  rumours  of  “  little  simple  costumes  for  twenty-five 
guineas.”  But  this  is  the  exception  ;  as  the  rule  w^e  take  our 
ordinary  garb  gladly  at  ten  guineas  per  coat  and  skirt,  and  the 
normal  woman  who  is  abnormally  idle,  with  the  dress  sense  fully 
developed,  and  ample  means  to  gratify  it,  contents  herself  with 
a  couple  of  coats  and  skirts,  three  hats,  two  evening  dresses,  two 
long  coats,  one  for  day  and  one  for  evening,  and  two  tea 
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gowns  for  home  use.  Her  walking  stockings  are  thick  silk  hand- 
knitted,  items  of  extravagance  borne  of  the  dearth  of  relial)le  thin 
silk  for  day-time  service,  while  she  acknowledges  the  wisdom  of 
selecting  the  new  striped  and  checked  woollen  stockings  with  her 
tweed  suits,  and  she  steps  to  elegance  in  patent  and  antelope 
shoes,  since  the  Government  cut  down  to  the  seven-inch  limit 
the  high  boots  of  her  preference. 

We  have  very  few  dress  designers  in  London.  I  could  count 
with  exaggeration  their  valuable  number  upon  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  and,  oddly  enough,  most  of  these  artists  are  men.  The 
feminine  dressmaker  of  originality  is  a  rare  creature,  and  although 
now  encouragement  towards  this  end  is  given  in  London  County 
Council  Schools,  genius  remains  undiscovered ;  and  the  modistes 
of  original  ideas  (sic)  confess  themselves  attended  by  an  aide-de- 
camp  of  masculine  gender. 

Foot-gear  of  decent  workmanship  and  durable  virtue  is  now  very 
expensive,  and  expensive,  too,  are  our  gloves.  But,  after  all,  a 
few  shillings  more  or  less  on  such  items  are  not  of  vital  conse¬ 
quence.  We  are  suffering  acutely  in  the  quality  of  our  silks  and 
our  ribbons,  increased  in  price  at  least  fifty  per  cent.,  and  our 
accessories  before  the  art  of  dressing  fail  in  superlative  excellence. 
Hairpins,  hooks,  dress  studs,  and  lotion-bottle  tops  of  British 
manufacture  cannot  be  commended  in  the  first  standard.  Mor, 
indeed,  can  the  manners  of  their  salesmen  and  women.  Class- 
hatred  is,  perhaps,  the  excuse  for  the  triumphant  tone  of  pleasure 
in  their  announcement  of  a  shortage,  or  their  meeting  with  the 
demand  for  a  missing  quantity. 

The  feast  of  Fashion  is  not  richly  spread,  our  covers  not  too 
w'ell  provided,  although  we  are  outside  the  mischance  of  the 
banquet  of  Barmecide. 

In  woollen  materials,  as  I  have  said,  we  arc  making  a  con¬ 
spicuous  success,  and  the  variety  of  useful  and  decorative  tweeds 
and  coatings  is  increasing  alw^ays  with  the  new’  and  fanciful 
designs  in  knitted  garments,  hats  being  w’ell-contrived  in  hand¬ 
worked  w’ool,  and  she  is  a  black  sheep  indeed  in  the  world  of 
fashion  who  has  not  any  wool  in  her  cupboard. 

Silk  knitting  and  silk  stockinette  are  respectfully  regarded,  but 
the  price  of  the  latter  in  good  quality  is  prohibitively  three  guineas 
per  yard,  and  the  uses  of  the  former  are  limited  to  scarves, 
stockings,  and  sports  coats. 

Changes  of  style  are  few.  The  skirts  are  narrower  and 
straighter,  but  the  kilt  of  last  year’s  favour  is  sufficiently  popular 
to  warrant  our  prolonged  respect,  and  pockets  w’ith  buttons  and 
braiding  and  stitching  have  reappeared  as  adornments.  Piping  is 
liberally  patronised  in  contrasting  colours,  or  checked,  on  cloth 
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or  serge  dresses,  and  plain  muslin  collars  are  again  in  evidence. 
Evening  dress  is  approved  of  lace  lined  with  chiffon,  and  of  net 
generously  beaded,  and  of  damask,  and  velvet  patterned  gauze. 

Those  owning  costumes  dated  1917  can  wear  them  without  fear 
of  reproach  of  dowdiness  in  1918,  and  it  is  only  in  the  event  of 
their  shabby  surface  that  the  well-endowed  must  be  counselled 
to  comb  out  and  promptly  transfer  to  the  benefits  of  the  ranks  of 
the  less  fortunate. 

Draped  black  or  raven  blue  charm  ease  is  on  a  pedestal  once 
more,  and  georgette,  ninon,  and  lace  are  representative  of  our 
filmy  fancies  for  the  blouse  of  perpetual  attraction. 

We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  feasible  plan  for  communal 
costumes.  No  one  has  advocated  the  wardrobe  on  wheels  which 
could  be  fully  equipped  to  travel  round  the  streets  and  collect 
customers  for  clothes  on  the  hii’e  system.  These,  if  intelligently 
supplied  and  sympathetically  received,  might  have  at  once 
economical  and  profitable  results,  whilst  our  love  of  variety  could 
be  gratified  if  we  threw  aside  our  fastidious  prejudice  against 
I  wearing  each  other’s  garments  ;  and,  after  all,  we  have  been  known 
to  do  this  in  pursuit  of  the  motley,  borrowing  gladly  from  the 
theatrical  stores  at  the  call  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Carnival. 

I  What  a  thrifty  chance  if  Mrs.  A.,  equipped  in  a  tweed 
costume  for  a  Friday  to  Monday  country  jaunt  might  exchange  it 
upon  arrival  in  London  for  the  more  suitable  gabardine  and 
satin ;  or  if  Mrs.  B.,  during  her  invalid-  moments,  might  borrow  an 
ideal  crepe-de-Chine  tea-gown,  resuming  the  severities  of  blue 
serge  after  convalescence ;  and  all  such  convenience  for  a  most 
moderate  fee  or  even  a  subscription.  '  Why  should  there  not  be 
a  dress  club  started?  The  members  being  of  a  standard  size,  there 
would  seem  no  drawback  to  the  project,  and  here  would  come  the 
solution,  the  splendid  solution,  of  the  dress  difficulties  which  beset 
those  at  once  desirous  of  diversity,  and  anxious  to  serve  their 
country,  together  with  some  of  the  best  principles  of  the  no  new 
dress  gospel,  which,  by  the  way,  should  make  the  admirably 
dressed  hair  of  Mrs.  Lloyd  George’s  official  predecessor  stand  on 
end  with  horror. 

There  may  come  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  Fashion  which,  taken 
iu  the  war,  leads  on  to  coupons.  I  can  visualise  the  excitement 
of  offering  two  tickets  for  a  Shetland  sweater  or  a  soft  satin 
hat,  and  saving  up  a  month’s  supply  for  an  evening  coat.  But  the 
installation  of  the  costume  coupon  system  would  leave  many  of  us 
starved  indeed,  while  the  anti  new-clothes  enthusiasts  could  face 
triumphantly  the  deserted  shops,  without  a  vestige  of  a  queue  even 
at  sale  times  E.  Aria. 
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II. 

In  a  previous  article  ^  we  endeavoured  to  give  some  account  of  the 
position  of  agriculture  in  this  country  before  the  war  and  to 
show  how  it  had  been  affected  by  the  war.  In  particular  we  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  shortage  of  labour,  for  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  land  problem  is  essentially  and  fundament¬ 
ally  a  labour  problem.  We  hear  a  good  deal  at  the  present  day 
about  the  importance  of  producing  our  own  foodstuffs — the  menace 
of  German  submarines  has  at  last  aroused  the  nation  to  a  sense 
of  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  situation  created  by  our  neglect  of 
agriculture  in  the  past — and  about  afforestation,  the  beetroot 
sugar  industry,  and  kindred  methods  of  utilising  and  developing 
the  resources  of  the  land.  But  all  these  various  schemes  for  the 
reconstruction  of  our  agricultural  system  depend  in  the  last 
resort  upon  an  adequate  supply  of  human  energy.  Nature  needs 
man’s  co-operation  :  left  to  her  own  devices  she  is  a  tremendous 
force  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good,  and  her  life-giving  qualities  make 
equally  for  destruction  as  for  creation.  Unless  there  are  labourers 
to  till  the  soil,  to  tend  the  herds,  and  to  plant  the  trees,  all  the 
incalculable  potential  wealth  of  our  land  will  lie  idle  and  unex¬ 
ploited.  On  this  account  we  urged  the  adoption  of  those  measures 
which  are  necessary  to  make  good  the  inevitable  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  farm  labour  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  to  meet  any 
fresh  demands  for  labour  arising  from  the  adoption  of  a  more 
progressive  policy  on  the  part  of  the  English  farmer.  What 
measures  are  required  to  attract  ex-service  men  to  the  land,  and 
increase  at  one  stroke  both  the  agricultural  population  of  the 
country  and  the  food  supply,  are  now  well  understood  ;  first  and 
foremost,  the  State  regulation  of  wages,  not  only  during  the  war 
but  after  the  war,  to  serve  as  the  legal  guarantee  of  a  fit  and 
proper  standard  of  life ;  secondly,  the  provision  of  proper  housing 
accommodation  ;  thirdly,  wider  facilities  for  recreation  and  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  and  lastly,  the  institution  of  an  agricultural  ladder  which 
will  enable  the  farm  labourer  to  carve  out  a  career  for  himself 
on  the  land. 

Of  all  this  we  have  already  spoken,  but  we  venture  to  draw 
attention  once  again  to  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  problem  and 
the  urgent  need  of  rapid  decision.  It  would  be  an  irretrievable 
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blunder  to  omit  the  opportunity  which  must  shortly  be  afforded 
by  “the  impending  release  of  millions  of  able-bodied  and  energetic 
young  men  from  the  forces  and  munition  factories  to  secure  a 
great  reinforcement  of  our  farm  workers  and  rural  population.” 
It  would  be  equally  a  blunder  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
question  until  the  war  is  over,  or  to  take  the  necessary  steps  only 
at  the  actual  moment  of  demobilisation.  We  would  also  point 
out  that  the  solution  of  the  labour  problem  in  agriculture  after  the 
war  will  greatly  simplify  the  labour  problem  in  industry.  No 
one  can  forecast  the  future  industrial  situation  in  this  country, 
for  no  one  knows  to  what  extent  the  war  will  be  follow'ed  by 
economic  exhaustion  and  trade  depression,  nor  how  far  our  com¬ 
mercial  policy  will  be  governed  by  purely  political  considerations 
arising  out  of  the  present  conflict  with  Germany  and  coming 
imperial  developments.  But  one  thing  may  be  safely  postulated  : 
if  any  considerable  percentage  of  the  men  now'  serving  with  the 
colours  seek  employment  on  the  land  they  will  help  to  relieve  the 
urban  labour  market.  In  other  w’ords,  the  reorganisation  of 
agriculture  on  the  lines  here  advocated  would  absorb  automatically 
the  superfluous  labour  which  threatens  to  be  the  source  of  endless 
friction  and  bitter  controversy  between  the  employers  and  trade 
unions.  It  is  understood  that  the  new  Ministry  of  Labour  regards 
the  task  of  demobilisation  as  its  main  province  :  we  w'ould  suggest 
that  its  co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  labour  for  the  land  on  a  large  scale  will  serve  more  than 
anything  else  to  remove  some  of  the  main  difficulties  by  which 
any  scheme  of  demobilisation  will  necessarily  be  attended. 

Now  there  are  tw’o  w'ays  of  providing  labour  for  the  land.  One 
is  known  as  “Employment  ”  ;  the  other  is  known  as  “  Settlement.” 
In  the  first  case  the  discharged  sailor  or  soldier  becomes  an  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer  working  for  w'ages  in  the  employment  of  a 
farmer ;  in  the  second  case  he  is  settled  on  the  land  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  farm-worker — in  current  phraseology  he  becomes  a  small 
holder,  occupying  in  the  capacity  of  owner  or  tenant  the  land 
which  he  cultivates.  We  have  here  tw'o  distinct  problems  which 
need  to  be  handled  and  solved  on  very  different  lines.  The 
problem  of  “Employment”  is  more  important  because  it  affects 
an  infinitely  larger  number  of  men,  but  the  problem  of  “Settle¬ 
ment”  is  in  a  sense  more  urgent  because  it  requires  to  be  taken 
in  hand  at  once.  Still,  in  one  respect  these  two  problems  of 
“Employment”  and  “Settlement”  are  intimately  connected.  A 
well-considered  scheme  of  small  holdings  would  not  only  serve  in 
itself  to  attract  to  the  land  those  w'ho  have  managed  to  accumu¬ 
late  a  small  store  of  capital,  but  the  prospect  of  ultimate  indepen¬ 
dence  on  their  own  holdings  w'ould  also  reconcile  those  who  at  the 
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moment  are  destitute  of  capital  to  starting  life  as  agricultural 
labourers.  So  long  as  the  hired  worker  sees  before  him  in  the 
fullness  of  time  a  likelihood  of  gaining  emancipation  from  subjec¬ 
tion  to  an  employer — so  long  as  the  road  to  mastership  and  inde¬ 
pendence  lies  stretched  out  before  his  vision,  with  no  obstacles  to 
handicap  his  progress  save  those  which  can  be  overcome  by  grit 
and  by  thrift — so  long  will  he  be  willing  to  embark,  even  as  a 
wage-earner,  upon  a  career  on  the  land. 

We  now  approach  the  problem  of  the  small  holding,  and  no 
agrarian  problem  has  aroused  more  burning  controversy  among 
agriculturists.  It  is  not  a  battle  over  words.  What  is  at  stake 
between  the  advocates  of  the  large  farm  and  the  advocates  of  the 
small  farm  is  not  at  bottom  the  exact  size  of  the  holding,  but  a 
more  fundamental  issue  involving  as  it  does  nothing  less  than  a 
choice  between  two  different  types  of  cultivation  and  two  different 
forms  of  social  organisation.  Whether  the  rural  society  of  the 
future  should  be  organised  on  capitalistic  lines  of  estate-manage¬ 
ment,  or  whether  we  should  strive  to  build  up  a  new  agrarian 
structure  on  the  basis  of  village  communities  composed  of  inde¬ 
pendent  peasant  proprietors,  economically  free  as  well  as  legally 
free — and  whether,  again,  we  should  encourage  one  type  of  culti¬ 
vation  {petite  culture)  at  the  expense  of  another  (corn-growing)— 
this  is  a  matter  which  is  at  least  worth  debating,  and  on  which 
we  ought  not  lightly  to  make  up  our  minds  until  all  aspects  of  the 
subject  have  been  carefully  surveyed.  We  will  deal  first  with 
the  “social  argument  ”  in  favour  of  small  holdings. 

Economic  freedom  is  a  more  precious  asset  than  economic  pros¬ 
perity,  and  economic  freedom  the  small  holder  enjoys.  He  is 
independent ;  he  is  his  own  master ;  he  is  in  no  way  bound  by 
the  caprices  or  the  tyranny  of  an  employer,  but  is  free  to  shape 
and  mould  his  life  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  own 
judgment.  It  is  true  that  in  practice  his  independence  is  apt  to 
be  more  nominal  than  real ;  he  may  be  technically  free,  yet 
actually  in  bondage  to  a  trader  into  whose  power  he  has  fallen 
from  failure  to  meet  his  liabilities.  Independence  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  term  is  compatible  only  with  financial  solvency,  and 
even  the  lot  of  the  ill-paid  agricultural  labourer,  who  is  secure 
at  any  rate  in  the  roof  over  his  head,  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
of  the  man  whose  existence  is  one  long  ineffectual  struggle 
against  adversity.  But  the  proper  remedy  here  is  the  institution 
of  village  banks — agricultural  credit  societies — which  would 
enable  the  small  holder  to  tide  over  his  temporary  difficulties 
without  recourse  to  moneylenders  or  to  traders,  and  without  loss 
of  self-respect  and  economic  freedom  of  action.  It  is  true,  again, 
that  as  the  price  of  his  liberty  the  small  holder  is  required  to  work 
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far  more  strenuously  than  does  the  ordinary  hired  worker.  His 
life  is  admittedly  a  hard  one ;  even  in  the  eighteenth  century 
Arthur  Young  observed  that  the  small  holder  worked  “without 
intermission  like  a  horse,”  Nevertheless,  his  toil  is  sw'eetened 
by  independence.  Early  and  late  he  must  labour  at  his  scanty 
acres,  but  the  fruits  which  he  wTests  from  the  niggard  earth  are 
his  own  to  enjoy.  The  cry  for  shorter  and  shorter  hours  comes 
from  the  lips  of  men  who  toil  for  the  enrichment  of  others,  not 
from  those  who  hope  by  application  and  thrift  to  build  up  for 
themselves  an  assured  economic  position. 

In  the  next  place,  a  system  of  small  holdings  is  the  best  guar¬ 
antee  against  the  rural  exodus.  We  sacrificed  our  yeomanry  for 
the  sake  of  the'  large  farm,  and  in  return  the  large  farms  are 
depopulating  the  countryside.  For  over  forty  years  the  farmers 
have  been  turning  millions  of  acres  into  grass  and  cutting  down 
their  staffs  to  the  narrowest  possible  margin ;  and  although  the 
policy  of  a  minimum  price  for  wheat,  advocated  in  an  earlier 
article  and  now  definitely  inaugurated  by  the  State,  may  serve 
to  retard  the  fatal  process  and  even  bring  back  land  into  cultiva¬ 
tion,  it  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  other  measures.  As  w^e  have 
already  said  :  “The  agricultural  labourer  has  no  outlook  in  life; 
he  is  inextricably  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  a  ‘  blind-alley  ’  occu¬ 
pation.”  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  create  an  agricultural 
ladder  which  will  enable  those  who  are  persevering  and  indus¬ 
trious  to  achieve  an  independent  position.  Now  the  chief  rung 
in  an  agricultural  ladder  is  the  small  holding,  and  nothing  is  more 
calculated  to  counteract  the  attractions  of  town  life  and  keep  the 
labourer  on  the  land  than  the  prospect  of  working  his  own  farm. 
It  is  useless  to  argue  that  the  farm  worker  ought  to  be  content 
with  a  living  wage.  The  economist  must  take  into  account  human 
nature;  he  ought  not  to  reason  as  if  man  w-ere  an  “economic 
-  animal  ”  whose  social  instincts  and  aspirations  could  be  safely 
ignored.  The  minimum  wage  alone  will  not  suffice  to  check  those 
who  are  more  ambitious  and  intelligent  than  their  fellows  from 
drifting  into  the  towns  or  emigrating  to  the  Dominions. 

“The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band. 

And  while  he  sinks  without  one  arm  to  save, 

The  country  blooms — a  garden  and  a  grave.” 

In  addition  to  a  minimum  wage,  a  system  of  small  holdings  is 
needed  to  repopulate  our  deserted  villages  and  undo  the  mischief 
wrought  by  the  agricultural  revolution  (1760-1830)  in  expropriat¬ 
ing  the  English  peasantry  from  ownership  of  the  soil  and  in  creat¬ 
ing  a  landless  proletariat.  Whatever  the  drawbacks  of  the  open- 
held  methods  of  husbandry,  which  have  now  almost  completely 
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passed  away,  they  were  not  without  their  compensations.  Every 
labourer  had  an  opportunity  to  occupy  a  few  acres  of  land ;  every 
cottager  was  able  to  improve  his  position  by  adding  strip  to  strip 
as  economy  and  thrift  enlarged  his  scanty  resources ;  and  even 
the  poorest  villager  found  a  safeguard  against  destitution  in  his 
rights  of  “common  ”  upon  the  w’aste.  In  their  zeal  for  “economic 
progress”  agricultural  experts,  to  whom  the  wasteful,  slovenly 
methods  of  the  old  system  of  cultivation  were  intolerable,  swept 
away  not  only  what  was  bad,  but  also  much  that  was  good  :  they 
increased  production,  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  social 
welfare  of  those  affected  by  the  changes. 

We  may  take  a  lesson  in  this  respect  from  the  history  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  Russian  peasantry.  Admiration  of  Western 
civilisation  did  not  blind  Russian  thinkers  to  its  defects,  and  they 
recognised  the  danger  of  transplanting  its  institutions  to  Russia 
without  guarding  against  their  abuses.  They  realised  that  the 
condition  of  the  serf  who  was  liberated  from  legal  bondage  and 
allowed  to  sink  into  economic  bondage  would  be  not  better,  but 
far  worse  than  before.  While  nominally  free,  he  would  be 
ground  down  by  the  millstones  of  poverty  and  become  an  easy 
prey  to  capitalist  exploitation.  Hence,  while  removing  his  legal 
disqualifications,  they  were  careful  also  to  make  him  a  free 
peasant  proprietor  owning  as  a  shareholder  in  the  village  com¬ 
munity  the  land  that  he  occupied.  Now  the  creation  of  a  system 
of  small  holdings  would  not  only  satisfy  the  ambitions  of  those 
restless  spirits  which  are  never  content  to  work  for  others,  it 
would  also  give  the  agricultural  labourer  a  direct  interest  in  the 
land — and  it  is  the  lack  of  this  interest  to  serve  as  a  stimulus 
to  ambition  and  an  incentive  to  effort  which  accounts  for  the 
apathy  and  inertia  of  the  great  mass  of  farm  workers  in  this 
country.  At  the  same  time  it  would  supply  a  corrective  to  low 
wages.  Just  as  farmers  in  the  north  of  England  are  forced  to 
pay  good  wages  owing  to  the  competition  of  other  industries  for 
labour,  so  the  alternative  opportunities  of  earning  a  livelihood  on 
the  soil  afforded  by  small  holdings  would  enable  the  rural  wage- 
earner  to  extort  from  his  employer  satisfactory  rates  of  remunera¬ 
tion. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  small  holdings  is  reinforced  by  yet 
another  consideration.  The  advocates  of  the  so-called  “industrial 
farm  ” — that  is,  a  farm  organised  as  a  business  on  the  most 
approved  capitalistic  lines— are  apt  to  gloss  over,  we  think,  a  very 
vital  problem  :  the  labour  problem.  They  cast  ridicule  upon  the 
Arcadian  village  community  of  small  holders,  but  they  hardly 
take  into  sufficient  account  the  class  conflicts  which  are  invariably 
provoked  when  labour  is  mobilised  on  a  large  scale.  The  problem 
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of  reconciling  the  divergent  interests  of  capital  and  labour  is  the 
most  urgent  problem  in  our  industrial  system  to-day,  and  the 
antagonism  which  at  present  marks  the  relations  of  masters  and 
men  constitutes  a  serious  menace  to  the  stability  of  the  existing 
social  fabric.  To  embark  lightheartedly  upon  methods  of  capital¬ 
istic  organisation  which  will  array  the  rural  population  into  two 
opposing  and  definitely  hostile  classes  is  not  an  adventure  which 
can  be  viewed  without  apprehension.  Whatever  the  latent  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  industrial  farm — and  this  is  a  topic  which  must 
be  reserved  for  future  discussion — it  is  scarcely  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  social  harmony  and  rural  pacification  that  it  should 
become  the  sole  prevailing  type  of  agricultural  organisation. 
Those  who  favour  the  large  farm  lay  stress  upon  the  economic 
waste  engendered  by  a  multitude  of  small  holdings,  but  they  over¬ 
look  the  economic  waste  in  our  factories  and  workshops  resulting 
from  strikes,  the  system  of  ca’  canny  (“go  slow”),  and  the  fact 
that  the  labour  ot  the  hired  worker  is  not  as  a  rule  so  willing,  so 
efficient,  so  strenuous,  as  that  of  the  man  who  wmrks  on  his  own. 
They  assume  that  the  large  farmer  will  always  be  assured  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  efficient  labour,  and  that  questions  of  wages 
and  hours  will  adjust  themselves  without  serious  difficulty.  The 
history  of  industry  in  this  country  does  not  encourage  this  san¬ 
guine  and  optimistic  view  of  the  situation.  It  suggests,  rather, 
that  the  larger  the  undertaking,  and  the  more  remote  the  employer 
from  actual  contact  with  his  men,  the  deeper  will  be  the  social 
cleavage  and  the  more  fruitful  will  be  the  soil  for  mutual  sus¬ 
picions  and  jealousies.  In  short,  we  are  not  convinced  that  the 
capitalistic  system,  as  developed  in  the  nineteenth  century,  has 
shown  itself  a  power  for  good,  or  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
withstand  for  all  time  the  forces  which  are  working  for  its 
destruction.  But  we  are  convinced  that  from  the  national  stand¬ 
point  a  class  of  peasant  farmers  is  a  more  valuable  asset  than  an 
agricultural  proletariat  which  has  no  stake  whatever  in  the  land, 
and  the  best  elements  of  which  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  unskilled 
labour  in  our  overcrowded  towns. 

It  would  be  a  cardinal  error  to  underestimate  the  importance  of 
the  considerations  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  There  is, 
unfortunately,  a  widespread  tendency  to  confuse  “economic 
progress”  with  “social  welfare,”  to  assume  that  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  wealth  will  solve  automatically  all  our  social  problems. 
Our  minds  are  so  steeped  in  the  teachings  of  the  classical  econo¬ 
mists  that  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  dominated  by  one  sole  idea — 
how  we  may  best  increase  production  ;  we  shape  and  mould  the 
structure  of  society  on  lines  which  seem  best  calculated  to  attain 
this  supreme  end ;  and  only  secondarily  are  we  concerned  with 
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the  social  well-being  of  those  ground  down  by  the  industrial 
machine.  The  history  of  France  under  the  Second  Empire 
demonstrates  clearly  how  unwise  it  is  to  apply  such  false  criteria 
of  national  prosperity.  Under  the  energetic  direction  of  Xapoleon 
III.  France  made  great  strides,  and  an  Immense  impetus  was 
given  to  every  kind  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity.  Capital 
was  accumulated  ;  credit  was  fostered  ;  facilities  in  communication 
were  improved ;  and,  as  a  result  of  all  this,  manufactures  rapidly 
progressed,  inventions  multiplied,  and  production  doubled  itself 
within  twenty  years.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  striking,  a  stupendous, 
transformation  in  the  industrial  life  of  France.  This,  admittedly, 
was  “economic  progress.”  But  a  glance  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  reveals  an  aspect  of  the  situation  less  likely  to  evoke  our 
admiration.  The  wages  of  the  working  classes  rose  in  ten  years 
(1850-1860)  from  10  to  40  per  cent,  according  to  the  various 
occupations,  but  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  w^as  no  less  than 
50  per  cent.  ;  so  that,  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  social 
welfare,  the  condition  of  the  French  people  had  not  improved ;  it 
had  actually  deteriorated.  The  rich  had  grown  richer,  and  the 
poor  had  growm  poorer.  A  parallel  movement  is  going  on  in 
Russia  at  the  present  day.  The  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
ceiitury  witnessed  in  the  great  autocratic  Empire  of  the  East  an 
unprecedented  growth  of  industry,  and  here  also  the  advent  of 
industrialism  brought  in  its  train  grave  social  problems  which  are 
at  this  very  day  reacting  profoundly  upon  the  political  situation. 
The  general  economic  condition  of  the  country  at  a  time  of 
apparent  prosperity  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  on  the  eve 
of  the  war  the  Russian  peasant  paid,  as  compared  with  the 
German,  over  twice  as  much  for  cotton  and  sugar,  over  four 
times  as  much  for  iron,  and  no  less  than  six  times  as  much  for 
coal.  The  tw'o  illustrations  we  have  given  serve  as  a  warning 
to  us  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the  glamour  of  statistics.  The 
value  of  statistics  is  indisputable,  but  they  tend  sometimes  to 
obscure  a  true  perspective  of  the  social  and  economic  situation. 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds ;  it  is  more  important  to  know  how  changes 
in  industrial  organisation  and  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  are 
affecting  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  u]X)n  whose  physical 
and  material  well-being  rest  the  foundations  of  society.  In  the 
schemes  for  the  reconstruction  of  agriculture  after  the  war  we 
consider  it  no  less  important  to  frame  measures  which  will  safe¬ 
guard  the  independence  and  well-being  of  the  rural  population 
than  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  exploiting  to  the  full  the 
hearing  capacity  of  the  soil. 

None  the  less,  we  must  take  into  account  the  economic  as  well 
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as  the  social  point  of  view.  Not  only  is  there  an  urgent  need  to 
increase  our  home-grown  food  supply,  but  we  recognise  that  all 
schemes  of  social  amelioration  should  rest  on  a  sound  economic 
basis.  We  must  therefore  face  the  question  whether  small  hold¬ 
ings  can  be  justified  on  purely  economic  grounds.  We  have  con¬ 
tended  that  the  small  holder  promises  to  become  a  national  asset 
of  great  social  value  :  is  it  possible  to  demonstrate  that  the  small 
holder  is  also  an  asset  of  great  economic  value? 

On  this  point  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion,  and  we 
shall  not  disguise  the  fact  that  some  agricultural  experts,  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  consideration,  have  pronounced  against  a 
system  of  small  holdings.  But  the  question  whether  small  or 
large  holdings  make  the  better  unit  of  production  does  not  appear 
to  admit  of  categorical  statement  either  one  way  or  the  other.  It 
is  difficult,  for  example,  to  accept  the  assertion  that  “there  is  no 
point  in  which  the  economic  position  of  the  small  holder  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  large-scale  producer,  and  there  can  be  no 
justification  on  economic  grounds  for  the  artificial  creation  of 
small  holdings  by  the  State  or  by  any  other  agency.”^  The  only 
sound  method  of  inquiry  is  to  distinguish  between  the  different 

I  branches  of  agriculture  and  endeavour  to  determine  the  respective 
merits  of  large-scale  and  small-scale  production  in  each  branch. 

I.  In  the  production  of  corn  the  occupant  of  the  large  farm 
enjoys  considerable  advantage  over  the  small  holder,  since  he  can 
raise  his  crops  more  cheaply.  In  the  first  place,  “as  the  farm 
grows  the  relative  number  of  horses  required  decreases.  Hence 
the  cost  of  ploughing  a  small  area  only  becomes  prohibitive.”  In 
the  second  place,  the  large  farm  is  better  equipped  in  respect  of 
labour-saving  devices ;  some  machines  cannot  well  be  used  on  a 
small  holding,  and  others  are  proportionately  more  expensive  to 
use.  In  the  third  place,  the  large  holder  can  purchase  at  cheaper 
rates  his  farm  requirements,  seed,  and  chemical  manures.  Pos¬ 
sibly  some  of  these  drawbacks  to  small-scale  production  could  be 
overcome  by  co-operation,  but  to  enable  the  small  holder  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  large  arable  farmer,  co-operation 
would  have  to  be  carried  so  far  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
small  holdings  would  constitute  one  large  farm  worked  on  a 
co-operative  basis. 

II.  In  the  case  of  fruit  and  market-gardening  a  very  different 
state  of  affairs  is  revealed.  The  scales  are  now  weighted  in  favour 
of  the  small  holder,  and  the  large  farmer  labours  under  disabilities 
I  from  which  his  rival  appears  to  enjoy  comparative  immunity. 
Here,  “human  labour  is  the  essential  matter,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  those  qualities  of  human  labour  which  can  least  be  replaced 
(1)  Tht  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1916. 
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by  mechanical  means.  Fruit  and  vegetable  crops  thrive  best 
where  every  individual  plant,  bush,  tree,  or  fruit  has  received  the 
greatest  amount  of  individual  care  and  attention.”  ^  According  to 
Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  small  holdings  “answer  for  such  forms  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  produce  a  large  gross  return  per  acre,  and  when  the 
proportion  that  manual  labour  bears  to  the  other  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  high.”  2 

III.  Stock-farming  is  the  general  term  for  cattle-breeding, 
dairying  (milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  cream),  pig-keeping,  poultry¬ 
keeping,  and  pedigree  stock-breeding.  In  all  these  various 
branches,  except  the  last,  the  small  holder  is  said  to  enjoy  a 
favoured  position  on  the  ground  that  “the  demand  for  a  quantita¬ 
tive  and  qualitative  intensity  of  labour  is  greater  than  that  for 
intensive  application  of  capital.” 

“  The  question  is  not  of  mechanical  processes,  but  of  matters  needing 
individual  attention  and  of  the  care  of  living  creatures.  The  prime  condition 
of  success  in  all  these  branches  of  production  is  therefore  qualitative  intensity 
of  labour  iu  the  highest  sense  of  the  phrase;  work  in  which  the  heart  and 
mind  and  individual  capacity  of  the  worker,  and  not  some  external  rule,  must 
be  the  teacher.  .  .  .  "Wherever  such  work  becomes  of  fundamental  importance, 
the  small  holder  can  at  least  compete  with  the  largo  farmer,  and  in  some 
cases  obtains  the  decisive  superiority.”* 

It  is  true  that  the  small  holder  is  handicapped  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  machinery  (for  example,  in  dairy  production),  the  purchase 
of  his  raw'  materials,  and  the  sale  of  his  products ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  co-operation,  which  has  enabled  the  Danish 
farmers  to  achieve  results  which  are  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
should  not  be  developed  in  this  country  on  a  larger  scale. 

E.  Ltpson. 

(To  he  concluded.) 

(1)  Levy,  Large  and  Small  TJaldinga,  163. 

(2)  Hall,  Agriculture  after  the  War,  65. 

(3)  Levy,  181-2. 
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When  the  Fortnightly  Review  went  to  press  last  month  the 
armistice  between  Russia  and  Germany  had  expired,  and  the  troops 
of  Field-Marshal  von  Eichhorn  and  General  Linsingen  were  advanc¬ 
ing  by  nnpid  forced  marches  into  Livonia  and  the  Ukraine.  At  first 
the  Committee  of  the  Soviet  xVssociations  was  unwilling  to  submit 
to  the  humiliating  terms  offered  for  acceptance  at  Brest-Litovsk, 
but  when  General  Hoffmann  informed  Krylenko  that  German  troops 
would  continue  to  advance  till  peace  was  concluded  the  Committee 
yielded  to  force  majeiire,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on 
March  2nd. 

The  Tre.\ty  of  Brest-Litovsk. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  state  of  war  between  the  Central 
Powers  and  Russia  was  declared  at  an  end,  and  the  belligerent 
nations  concerned  “resolved  henceforth  to  live  in  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship  together.”  Russia  agreed  to  evacuate  the  territories  taken  from 
her  and  refrain  from  any  interference  in  theii’  internal  affairs,  leaving 
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“  Germany  and  Austria  to  decide  their  future  fate  in  agreement  with 
their  populations.”  The  new  Russian  frontier  follows  the  line  of  the 
Narva  river,  and  then  through  Lakes  Peipus  and  Pskoff  to  the  south¬ 
western  corner  of  the  latter  lake,  whence  it  is  to  be  drawn  through 
Lake  Luban  to  Livenhof  on  the  Dvina.  From  that  point  it  will 
follow  the  course  of  the  river  till  it  turns  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
to  Prushany,  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Ukraine  boundary,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch.  Russia  at  the  same  time  undertook  to  make 
peace  with  the  Ukraine  Government  as  recognised  by  Germany.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  treaty,  if  its  provisions  can  be  finally  enforced, 
will,  so  far  as  European  Russia  is  concerned,  be  to  give  Germany 
military  and  economic  control  over  Finland,  Livonia,  Esthonia, 
Poland,  and  the  Ukraine.  The  ceded  territory  amounts  to  about 
435,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  betw^een  fifty-five  and 
sixty  millions.  Petrograd  is  the  only  port  left  to  Russia  on  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  there  seems  a  likelihood  of  this  port  eventually  coming 
under  German  control.  The  Bolshevik  Government  has  moved  to 
Moscow. 

A  new  article,  which  did  not  appear  in  the  first  treaty  which  the 
Bolshevik  leaders  refused  to  sign  at  Brest-Litovsk,  was  added  to  the 
revised  treaty  signed  on  March  2nd.  Under  Article  IV.  Russia 
engaged  not  only  to  complete  the  evacuation  of  Anatolia,  but  to  cede 
to  Turkey  the  districts  of  Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Batum.  “Russia 
shall  not  interfere  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  constitutional  and 
international  conditions  of  these  districts,  but  shall  leave  it  to  the 
population  of  these  districts  to  cairy  out  the  reorganisation  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  neighbouring  States,  particularly  Turkey.”  This 
article  gives  back  to  Turkey  the  whole  of  the  territory  which  was 
taken  from  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  its  significance,  as  far 
as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  can  be  seen  from  the  sketch  on  the 
opposite  page,  which  illustrates  the  general  strategical  situation  in 
the  ^liddle  and  Far  East  as  affected  by  the  defection  of  Russia. 
Batum  is  a  key  position,  and  its  gain  to  Germany  is  a  set-off  against 
the  loss  of  Baghdad.  The  railw'ay  at  Baku  will  now  pass  under 
German  control,  with  all  the  consequences  which  will  result  from 
this  new  denouement,  unless  we  can  re-establish  what,  for  the  time 
being,  is  a  lost  situation.  What  the  conditions  are  in  the  Caucasus 
we  do  not  correctly  know,  but  we  may  be  sure  the  Germans  will  spare 
neither  threats,  money,  nor  pains  to  make  this  outlying  province 
of  Russia  a  “jumping  off”  place  for  menacing  India.  Apart  from 
the  oil  wells  at  Baku,  the  Germans  w’ill  now  have  direct  railway 
access  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  already  the  German  newspapers  are 
talking  of  “Germanising”  the  strategical  railway  which  extends 
from  Krasnovodsk  to  Tashkent  along  the  northern  frontiers  of  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  and  Kashmir,  with  its  extensions  to  Kushk,  Termez, 
and  Marghilan.  The  Tiflis— Julfa  railway  is  open  to  Tabriz,  and 
our  position  in  Mesopotamia  is  turned.  A  “shorter  cut”  to  India 
than  the  route  by  the  Baghdad  railway  is  now  opened  to  Germany. 
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The  Eussian  menace  to  India  removed  by  the  Anglo-Russian  Con¬ 
vention  of  1908  is  transferred  to  Germany. 

Unless  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  allowed  to  go  from  bad 
to  w'orse,  prompt  measures  are  necessary  to  counteract  this  new 
German  movement.  It  is  often  said  that  the  fate  of  the  war  will 
be  decided  in  the  West,  and  that  a  decisive  victory  in  France  and 
Belgium  will  restore  equilibrium  in  the  East.  It  may  be  so;  but 
we  must  not  count  on  it.  Conquest  is  conquest  all  the  world  over, 
and  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  victory  in  one  theatre  of  war 
will  wholly,  or  even  partially,  neutralise  the  effects  of  defeat  in 
another.  Bcati  possidentes.  It  was  well  said  by  Lord  Curzoii  that 
a  victory  on  the  Western  front  would  not  have  delivered  Jerusalem 
into  our  hands  had  General  Allenby  failed  to  capture  it.  It  is 
important  to  loss  no  time  in  consolidating  our  position  in  Persia  by 
reinforcing  the  South  Persia  Rifles,  who  now  number  some  5,000  to 
7,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Percy  Sykes,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  Shiraz.  Since  the  withdrawal  of  Russian  troops  from 
Northern  Persia,  this  is  the  only  organised  force  at  the  disposal  of 
the  young  Shah  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  neutrality  of 
his  country.  The  original  plan  approved  by  the  Shah’s  Government 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Swedish  ofiicers  wms  that  the  South 
Persia  Rifles  should  be  recruited  up  to  a  strength  of  11,000,  and  this 
no  doubt  is  now  being  done.  Sir  Percy  Sykes  has  had  at  his  disposal 
a  reliable  nucleus  of  seventy  British  officers  and  W'arrant  officers, 
who  have  converted  a  mutinous  rabble  of  Persian  gendarmes  into  a 
well-disciplined  armed  force.  With  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  the 
circumstances  are  different.  He  is  strong  enough  to  take  charge  of 
his  own  country,  and,  provided  we  give  his  people  free  access  to 
Indian  markets  and  do  nothing  to  make  him  suspect  our  disinter¬ 
estedness,  we  may  count  on  his  loyal  neutrality. 

Movement  up  the  Euphrates. 

Meanwhile,  after  considerable  delay,  chiefly  owing  to  hesitation 
in  the  Operations  department  at  home.  Generals  Marsliall  and 
Allenby  are  once  more  on  the  move.  Abandoning  the  Tigris  route 
for  the  time  being.  General  Marshall  started  on  his  way  up  the 
Euphrates  ^  in  the  middle  of  February,  and  on  the  20th  of  that  month 
General  Brooking  occupied  Khan  Abu  Rayat,  fifteen  miles  up  stream 
from  Ramadieh.  Continuing  his  movement  along  the  river  valley, 
his  troops  reached  Hit  without  opposition  on  March  9th,  the  Turkish 
garrison  retiring  to  Khan  Baghdadi,  twenty-two  miles  further  north. 
General  Marshall’s  objective  is  no  doubt  Abu  Kemal,  a  town  of  some 
importance  150  miles  above  Hit,  and  the  starting-off  place  for  the 
caravan  and  post  road  to  Damascus.  This  road,  which  passes  through 
the  ancient  Palmyra,  traverses  a  fairly  well  watered  region  north  of 
the  Syrian  desert,  and  reaches  Damascus  at  a  distance  of  250  miles 
from  Abu  Kemal.  It  was  along  this  route  that  Sir  William  Willcocks 

(1)  See  sketch,  Fortnightly  Review,  February,  1918. 
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proposed  to  take  the  projected  railway  from  Baghdad  to  Damascus, 
a  distance  of  550  miles.  Whether  General  Marshall  will  make  use 
of  the  caravan  route  to  join  hands  with  General  Allenby,  or 
continue  his  march  up  the  Euphrates,  remains  to  he  seen.  His 
difficulty  is  not  with  the  Turks,  who  are  no  longer  in  force  anywhere 
in  Mesopotamia,  but  with  supplies,  and  this  difficulty  will  increase 
as  his  line  of  communications  lengthens  out.  Above  Hit  the 
Euphrates  begins  to  be  unnavigable,  except  for  small  craft  and  rafts, 
and  unless  General  Marshall  lays  a  light  railway  as  he  advances,  it 
will  become  very  difficult  to  keep  his  troops  adequately  supplied 
with  food  and  munitions.  Water  transport  is  insufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  rapid  movement,  and  laying  a  railway  so  far  from  the  base 
absorbs  time  and  labour. 


Palestine  Front. 

Turning  now  to  the  Palestine  front, ^  after  marking  time  for  two 
months  since  Jerusalem  fell  into  his  hands.  General  Allenby  began 
to  show  signs  of  renew'ed  activity  about  the  middle  of  February, 
when  he  sent  his  troops  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  the  Jordan, 
and  northwards  in  the  direction  of  Shechem.  On  the  morning  of 
February  21st  the  Australian  mounted  troops  occupied  Jericho,  and 
subsequently  secured  the  line  of  the  Jordan  down  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Auja,  a  tributary  of  the  Jordan,  which  takes 
its  rise  in  the  watershed  along  which  the  road  to  Shechem  goes.  On 
the  night  of  March  6th,  fearing  lest  British  troops  would  cross  the 
Jordan,  the  Turks  destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  river  at  Ghovaniyeh, 
east  of  Jericho.  So  far  General  Allenby  has  confined  his  operations 
to  the  west  of  the  Jordan  valley  without  attempting  to  cross  the 
river  and  strike  at  the  Hedjaz  railway.  His  troops  are  advancing 
on  a  fifteen-  to  eighteen-mile  front  astride  of  the  Jerusalem-Shechem 
road,  and  on  March  9th  the  dominating  position  of  Tel  Asur,  3,318  ft. 
above  sea  level,  was  occupied.  As  this  article  goes  to  press  on 
March  20th,  the  British  Array  has  reached  a  point  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem  and  ten  south  of  Shechem.  The  country, 
as'described  by  General  Allenby,  is  “precipitous  and  difficult,”  being 
better  adapted  for  defensive  than  offensive  operations,  but  if  progress 
is  slow  it  is  continuous,  and  the  Turks  seem  to  be  incapable  of 
checking  our  advance. 

There  are  rumours  of  an  impending  Turco-German  offensive  in 
Palestine  under  the  direction  of  General  Liman  von  Sanders,  who 
has  again  appeared  on  the  Palestine  front,  but  so  far  there  are  no 
indications  of  any  preparations  being  made  to  justify  these  unverified 
reports.  The  Germans  are  too  much  occupied  for  the  time  being 
in  consolidating  their  conquests  in  llussia  and  strengthening  their 
position  on  the  Western  front  to  be  able  to  send  help  to  the  Turks, 
who  will  have  to  do  the  best  they  can  by  their  unaided  efforts  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  two  British  commanders  operating  respec- 
(1)  See  sketch.  Fortnightly  Review,  February,  1918. 
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tively  from  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine.  Should  the  menace  to  the 
railway  junction  at  Aleppo  become  more  pronounced,  Gemian  help 
will  no  doubt  be  forthcoming,  but  there  is  no  immediate  necessity 
for  sending  troops  across  the  Bosphorus,  and  any  movement  of  the 
kind  indicated  will  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible.  Meanwhile 
the  Turks  are  following  up  the  Russians  as  they  retreat  from  Armenia 
in  accordance  with  their  treaty  engagements.  Baiburt  was  occupied 
on  February  20th,  Trebizond  on  the  26th,  and  Erzerum  on  March 
11th.  Whether  the  Turks  will  be  able  to  occupy  the  ceded  districts 
in  the  Caucasus  remains  to  be  seen.  The  position  in  that  out-of-the- 
way  corner  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  very  obscure,  little  news 
having  come  through  from  Tiflis  since  telegraphic  communication 
with  Persia  was  cut  off.  The  members  of  a  British  Military  ^Mission 
who  tried  to  reach  Tiflis  from  Persia  were  stopped  at  Baku  by  the 
Bolsheviks,  with  the  assistance  of  German  and  Turkish  agents. 
What  is  known  is  that  a  Republic  has  been  set  up  in  the  Caucasus 
with  M.  Cheidze  as  President,  and  that  the  new  Government  refuses 
to  recognise  the  right  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  dispose  of 
Caucasus  territory.  The  Germans,  however,  who  have  occupied 
Odessa,  will  doubtless  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Caucasus  Govern¬ 
ment  to  compel  adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  Brest  treaty,  for  there 
is  no  doubt  of  their  intention  to  insist  on  the  enforcement  of  the 
treaty  if  necessary  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  Japanese  Army. 

A  new  situation  has  been  created  by  the  prospective  entry  of  the 
Japanese  Army  into  the  Far  Eastern  theatre  of  war.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Tokyo  on  February  24th  Viscount  IMotouo, 
the  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  said  that  he  was  not 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  between 
Germany  and  Russia,  but  that  if  peace  was  actually  concluded  “it 
went  without  saying  that  Japan  would  take  steps  of  the  most  decided 
and  adequate  character  to  meet  the  occasion.”  From  this  state¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  from  a  previous  declaration  of  Count  Terauchi,  the 
Prime  Minister,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  intention  of  the  Mikado’s 
Government  to  safeguard  Japanese  interests,  which  are  obviously 
menaced  by  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which  has  been 
forced  on  Russia.  From  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
the  whole  of  Russia  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  This 
being  so,  Germany,  thwarted  in  the  West,  will  be  sure  to  seize 
the  opportunity,  which  conquest  has  given  her,  of  obtaining  control 
over  the  Trans-Siberian  and  jManchurian  railways,  and  securing  an 
outlet  into  the  Pacific.  Whatever  view  the  Allied  Powers  may  fake 
of  this  new  development,  Japan  can  only  take  one  view.  The 
control  of  the  railway  and  its  terminus  at  Vladivostok  must  never 
be  allow-ed  to  pass  into  German  hands. 

Negotiations  are  going  on  between  Japan  and  her  Allies  in  regard 
to  the  action  which  she  proposes  to  take  in  her  own  interests  and 
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in  those  of  the  Alliaaoe.  The  Western  Powers  of  Europe,  trusting 
to  Japan’s  assurances  of  disinterestedness,  are,  it  is  understood, 
prepared  to  give  an  unconditional  free  hand  to  her  Government  to 
adopt  whatever  military  measures  appear  best  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Allies  have  taken  up  arms.  Their  interests 
and  those  of  Japan  are  bound  together  by  the  common  desire  to 
destrov  the  pow’er  of  Germany  to  disturb  again  the  peace  of  the 
world.  President  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  taking  so  pro¬ 
minent  a  part  in  shaping  the  post-bellum  policy  of  the  Allied  Powers, 
is  reported  to  be  doubtful  about  the  expediency  of  Japanese  inter¬ 
vention  in  Siberia,  lest  it  should  complicate  the  political  situation  in 
Russia  and  cause  alarm  among  the  Eussian  people.  America,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  has  always  been  opposed  to  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  both  Japan  and  Eussia  in  Manchuria,  and  it  will  be  within 
the  recollection  of  all  who  have  followed  the  course  of  political  events 
in  the  Far  East  that  in  1910  Mr.  Knox  entered  a  protest  against 
the  claim  of  the  Japanese  and  Eussian  Governments  to  the 
sovereignty  of  those  parts  of  the  South  INIanchurian  and  Chinese 
Eastern  railways  which  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  allocated  to  each 
of  the  two  contracting  Powers.  Mr.  Knox  proposed  that  the  Man¬ 
churian  railways  should  be  neutralised  under  international  control, 
and  though  the  proposal  fell  through,  the  American  Foreign  Office 
still  retains  its  objection  to  the  Japanese  and  Eussian  monopoly.  It 
is  not  intended  to  discuss  this  question  from  the  political  side  beyond 
expressing  the  hope  that  President  Wilson  will  waive  his  objections 
to  Japan’s  intervention  in  the  face  of  the  perilous  position  with 
which  the  Allies  are  confronted  by  Germany’s  bid  for  hegemony  in 
the  East.  When  the  whole  world  is  in  the  melting  pot  it  is  not 
possible  to  prescribe  solutions  for  all  the  pmblems  which  will  come 
up  for  discussion  when  the  peace  conference  ultimately  takes  place. 
What  the  Americans,  ourselves,  and  the  other  .\llies  are  fighting  foi¬ 
ls  to  get  rid  of  this  frightful  nightmare  of  German  military  aggression, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  sink  all  feeling  of  international 
jealousy  in  the  face  of  the  common  danger.  Japan,  as  will  presently 
be  shown,  can  help  us,  and  will  do  so,  if  we  accept  her  help  in  the 
same  spirit  of  frank  friendship  w’ith  which  it  is  offered. 

The  Japanese  Army  of  to-day  is  a  far  more  formidable  machine 
than  it  was  twelve  years  ago  when  Japan  and  Eussia  fought  for 
supremacy  in  Manchuria.  In  1906  there  were  only  13  Divisions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Imperial  Guard,  mobilised  for  the  war,  and  though  these 
Divisions  were  raised  by  fresh  formations  up  to  the  strength  of  an 
army  corps,  there  were  never  moi*e  than  500,000  men  at  a  time  at 
the  seat  of  war  in  Manchuria.  To-day  the  Japanese  General  Staff 
have  at  their  disposal  approximately  two  millions  of  fully-trained 
men  of  military  age,  the  picked  manhood  of  the  country,  while 
behind  these  first  line  troops  are  nearly  a  million  of  men  for  whom 
there  was  no  room  in  the  peace  cadres  of  the  Active  Army,  but 
who  are  just  as  physically  fit  for  military  service  as  those  taken  for 
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the  Colours,  and  who  have  received  about  twice  as  much  militan 
training  as  was  given  to  our  Territorial  troops  before  the  war. 
Behind  this  “Auxiliary  Reserve”  ai-e  some  five  million  men  of 
varying  physical  fitness  who  receive  no  training  at  all  during  peace, 
but  are  available  for  service  as  they  may  be  required  when  mobilisa¬ 
tion  is  ordered. 

Universal  conscription  was  introduced  into  Japan  as  long  ago  as 
1872.  Since  that  date  many  modifications  have  been  made  in  the 
original  recruiting  law,  and  as  the  law  now  stands  every  male 
Japanese  is  liable  to  personal  obligatory  military  service  from  the 
age  of  17  till  the  completion  of  his  fortieth  year.  Only  individuals 
who  have  undergone  a  disgraceful  sentence  (juzai)  are  excluded  from 
military  service.  Although  liability  begins  at  17,  practically  no  men 
are  taken  for  the  conscription  till  they  reach  the  age  of  20.  The 
population  of  Japan,  which  increases  l)y  three-quarters  of  a  million 
a  year,  now  amounts  to  close  on  55  millions,  the  number  of  young 
men  reaching  the  age  of  20  every  year  being  approximately  500,000. 
Of  this  number  115,000  to  125,000  are  taken  for  the  Colours  each 
year,  the  actual  number  varying  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
.Vrmy,  and  financial  necessities.  A  lesser  number  of  men,  averaging 
perhaps  60,000  a  year,  are  incorporated  in  the  Auxiliary  Roserv’e, 
while  the  residue  composed  of  less  ])hyaically  fit  men  are  sent  to 
their  homes,  but  entered  in  the  conscription  rolls.  Infantry  con¬ 
scripts  serve  for  two  years  in  the  Active  Army  and  five  years  in  the 
1st  Reserve,  the  term  of  service  for  Artillery  and  Engineer  recruits 
being  three  and  four  years  respectively.  They  then  pass  into  the 
2nd  Reserve  for  ten  years,  and  finally  into  what  may  he  called 
the  Territorial  Reserve  for  a  further  period  of  three  years.  Service 
in  the  Auxiliary  Reserve  is  for  the  same  period.  While 
serving  in  the  1st  Reserve  the  men  of  the  Active  Army  get  two 
trainings,  each  of  60  days,  and  the  same  amount  of  training  is  given 
them  during  the  ten  years  they  are  in  the  2nd  Reserve.  The  men 
in  the  Auxiliary  Reserve  get  three  trainings  in  the  first  seven  years 
of  their  servMce,  and  two  while  in  the  2nd  Reserve.  In  the  Territorial 
Reserve  no  training  is  given,  nor  are  the  men  ever  called  out  for 
manoeuvres. 

Japan’s  military  preparations  are  veiled  in  much  closer  secrecy 
than  is  the  case  with  any  other  country.  Official  returns  of  strength 
are  never  published,  and  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  being 
responsible,  as  in  Germany,  to  the  Emperor,  and  not  to  the  Minister 
of  War,  the  House  of  Representatives  is  kept  in  the  same  ignorance 
as  the  general  public  of  details  of  Army  administration.  The 
following  table  of  strength,  compiled  from  private  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  from  such  data  as  the  Japanese  Press  manages  to  get 
hold  of,  may  be  regarded  as  approximately  accurate  and  near  enough 
to  give  a  correct  conception  of  the  man-power  of  Japan  on  the  eve 
of  her  entry  into  the  struggle  in  which  she  has  hitherto  played  only 
a  subordinate  part. 
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Fully 

trained  men. 

Partially  trained  men. 

Active  Army  (Oen-eki),  two  years’ 
Colour  Service  . 

245,000 

120,000 

1st  Reserve  (Yoki-eki),  five  years’ 

600,000 

280,000 

2nd  Reserve  (Kobi-eki),  ten  years’ 

925,C00 

500,000 

Territorial  Reserve  (Kokumin-eki) 

200,000 

130,000 

Total 

1,970,000 

Total  1,030,000 

Grand  total. 

Trained  and  partially  trained  men  . 

3,000,000 

Men  with  no  training  at  all  but  available 

on 

mobilisation  . 

5,000,000 

la  the  above  figures  of  strength  allowance  is  marie  for  normal  peace  wastage. 


For  purposes  of  organisation  the  Japanese  islands  are  divided  into 
18  Divisional  districts,  each  of  which,  like  the  German  Army  Corps 
district,  is  self-contained  as  regards  recruiting  and  administration, 
and  is  capable  on  mobilisation  of  supplying  a  1st  Line  Division  of 
18,500  officers  and  men  with  its  attendant  departmental  services. 
.\s  soon  as  this  1st  Line  Division  has  been  dispatched  to  its  con¬ 
centration  rendezvous,  a  1st  Resen^e  Division  is  mobilised  and  follows 
after  the  1st  Line  Division  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  wdiile  a 
2nd  Reserve  Division  w'ould  probably  be  ready  after  an  interval  of 
three  months.  In  addition  to  these  18  Divisions  with  their  reserve 
formations  there  is  the  Guards  Division,  which  is  recruited  through¬ 
out  Japan,  and  on  mobilisation  will  have  one  if  not  two  Reserve 
Divisions.  Details  of  mobilisation  aiTangements  are  w'ithheld  from 
public  knowdedge,  but,  judging  from  what  happened  when  Japan  went 
to  war  with  Russia,  the  General  Staff  could  mobilise  10  Divisions  in 
from  seven  to  ten  days,  and  follow  up  these  with  a  second  batch  of  10 
Reserve  Divisions  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  while  ultimately,  if  Japan 
put  forth  her  full  strength,  she  w'ould  have  57  Divisions  in  the  field. 
This  estimate  takes  no  account  of  the  troops  in  Korea  and  in 
Japan’s  colonies,  which  should  be  able  to  furnish  at  least  three  more 
Divisions  of  poor  fighting  material,  but  sufficiently  organised  for 
garrison  purposes  if  the  Japanese  Army  was  sent  abroad.  These 
formations,  as  described  above,  with  their  line  of  communication 
troops,  would  absorb  rather  more  than  half  the  number  of  men 
included  in  the  above  table  of  strength,  leaving  an  equal  number  at 
the  depots  to  replace  wmstage  at  the  front,  and,  if  necessary,  provide 
additional  formations.  There  is  no  higher  permanent  unit  than  the 
Division,  the  Corps  being  unknown  in  Japanese  organisation.  Divi¬ 
sions  are  collected  in  armies,  which  have  no  fixed  establishment,  and 
the  size  of  which  depends  on  the  strategical  or  tactical  requirements 
of  the  day.  Japanese  troops  go  into  the  field  with  fewer  superior 
commanders  and  staffs  than  is  the  practice  w’ith  the  British  Army. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  Japanese  soldier  has  retained 
the  same  martial  spirit  which  so  distinguished  him  in  the  Chinese 
and  Russian  wars. 

Those  who  have  recently  visited  Japan  bear  testimony  tn  the  rapid 
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giowtli  of  luxury  amoug  the  working  classes,  and  a  corresponding 
disappearance  of  the  “simple  life”  which  was  so  characteristic  of 
the  Japanese  in  the  days  preceding  the  Russian  war.  Writing  to 
General  Terauchi  after  Stossel’s  sunender  of  Port  Arthur,  General 
Nogi  urged  the  Minister  of  War  to  check  any  approach  to  luxurious 
living  in  the  Army.  “Do  not  think  I  write  too  strongly  when  I 
express  my  absolute  •  conviction  that  for  preserving  military  spirit 
simplicity  of  life  is  as  essential  as  is  the  practice  of  moral  precept.’’ 
How  far  General  Nogi’s  warning  has  been  taken  to  heart  the  war 
will  show. 

It  is  premature  at  present  to  discuss  the  strategical  use  to  which 
Japan  will  put  her  large  and  formidable  Army.  Much  will  depend 
upon  the  political  conditions  under  which  her  intervention  will  take 
place.  There  is  no  question  of  Japan  making  war  on  Russia.  If 
.Tapanese  troops  occupy  Siberia  they  will  do  so  as  friends  of  the 
Russian  people,  and  to  save  the  railway  to  the  Pacific  falling  into 
German  hands.  The  Bolshevik  leaders  are  said  to  be  opposed  to 
the  military  occupation  of  any  part  of  Russian  territory  by  the 
Japanese  Army;  but  Bolshevik  rule  is  discredited  and  cannot  last 
much  longer.  The  Russian  Ai*my  has  been  destroyed  by  its  own 
rulers,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  German  troops  walking  from 
one  end  of  Russia  to  the  other  without  meeting  with  organised 
resistance.  The  country  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  the  Bolshevik 
Government  being  too  weak  to  control  the  situation.  Unless  Japan 
comes  to  Russia’s  help  there  is  no  alternative  to  a  German  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Siberia,  and  there  the  matter  must  be  left  till  next  month. 

Rumania  makes  Peace. 

Betrayed  by  her  friends,  and  hemmed  in  by  her  enemies, 
Rumania  had  no  choice  left  but  to  make  the  best  terms  she  could 
with  her  conquerors,  and  then  lay  down  her  arms  till  the  tide  turns 
decisively  in  favour  of  the  Allies.  To  have  continued  the  war  with 
both  the  Russians  and  Central  Powers  hostile  to  her  would  have 
meant  her  extinction  as  an  independent  nation.  On  Februarv 
23rd  Herr  von  Kiihlmann  and  Count  Czernin  arrived  at 
Bucharest,  and,  after  presenting  their  peace  terms  to  General 
Averescu,  went  to  Jassj'  to  see  King  Ferdinand.  On  March  2nd 
the  King  held  a  Crown  Council,  w’hen  it  was  decided  to  accept  the 
terms  offered  and  enter  into  negotiations  in  regard  to  details.  On 
March  5th  the  preliminary  treaty  was  signed  at  Buftea. 
Rumania  ceded  the  Dobrudja  up  to  the  Danube  to  Bulgaria,  and 
agreed  to  a  rectification  of  her  Transylvanian  frontier  w'hich  included 
the  territorial  cession  of  the  oilfields  of  Campina  to  Hungary.  She 
also  agreed  to  allow  a  right  of  way  for  Austro-German  troops  through 
Moldavia  to  Odessa.  The  question  of  Bessarabia  was  not  dealt  with 
in  the  treaty,  but  according  to  the  latest  reports  the  local  government 
of  the  province  favours  incorporation  with  Austria-Hungary  rather 
than  w'ith  Rumania.  If  this  takes  place,  and  the  treaty  is  ratified. 
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Bumania  will  be  cut  off  from  access  to  the  sea,  the  port  of 
Constaiiza,  which  she  has  constructed  at  so  great  an  expense,  passing 
into  Bulgarian  hands.  Kumania  has  paid  dearly  for  her  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  war. 

The  Macedonian  Front. 

In  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  general  military  situation  in  all 
theatres  of  war  on  March  7th  Mr.  Bonar  Law  referred  to  the 
position  of  the  international  army  which  General  Guill'aumat  has 
under  his  command  in  Southern  Macedonia.  He  described  the 
position  of  that  army  as  one  “which  might  become  very  dangerous,” 
but  none  the  less  he  stated  it  to  be  the  fixed  intention  of  the  Allied 
Powers  to  continue  the  occupation  of  Salonika,  which  is  a  strategical 
port  of  vital  importance  to  the  security  of  om’  sea  route  through  the 
Mediten’anean.  “If  our  enemies  possessed  Greece,  and  placed  the 
harbours  there  at  the  disposal  of  their  submarines,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say — at  all  events  our  experts  say  it  without  any  hesitation 
—that  the  problem  of  keeping  up  our  communications  with  Egypt 
would  be  so  difficult  as  to  be  almost  impossible.”  These  words  will 
receive  general  endorsement  except  from  the  few  soldiers  who  pin 
their  faith  to  the  Western  front,  and  would  not  divert  a  single  man 
or  gun  from  the  Army  operating  in  France.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  Allies  looked  forward  to  an  offensive  movement  aimed  at  the 
recovery  of  Serbia,  and  if  the  Russian  General  Staff  had  kept  their 
promise  to  invade  Bulgaria  in  the  autumn  of  1916,  while  the 
Rumanian  Army  went  into  Transylvania,  the  intended  movement 
would  have  had  good  chances  of  success.  The  Russians  unfor- 
tuuately  failed  to  do  their  share  of  the  strategical  plan,  and  the 
proposed  invasion  of  Serbia  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  danger  now 
is  lest  the  Germans  should  make  a  surprise  descent  into  the  Vardar 
Valley  and  compel  the  Allies  to  retire  into  Thessaly.  Considerable 
preparations,  which  betoken  offensive  rather  than  defensive  opera¬ 
tions,  have  been  made  diming  the  past  year  to  facilitate  the  rapid 
concentration  of  men  and  guns  with  the  pimpose  of  attacking  the 
entrenched  camp  at  Salonika.  A  light  railway  is  under  construction 
by  the  enemy  from  Durazzo  to  Struga  on  Lake  Ochrida  and  is 
nearly  completed.  The  construction  of  this  railway  by  the  Allies 
was  long  ago  suggested  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  but  Durazzo  was 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  and  the  opportunity  passed 
by.  It  is  believed  that  another  light  railw'ay  has  been  laid  from 
Uskub  close  up  to  the  Czerna  bend,  while  several  extensions  from 
the  Vardar  line  have  been  carried  to  concentration  rendezvous  in 
Bulgaria.  These  preparations  foreshadow  the  likelihood  of  a  con¬ 
verging  movement  on  Salonika  when  the  Allies  may  be  least  pre¬ 
pared  for  it,  and  when  a  corresponding  submarine  activity  may  be 
expected  to  prevent  reinforcements  being  sent  to  Salonika  by  sea. 
The  situation  is  one  requiring  close  watch.  The  Nemesis  of  the 
error  which  the  Allied  Powers  committed  in  1015  w'hen  they  looked 
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on  while  the  Germans  crossed  the  Danube  and  seized  the  Orient 
railway  to  Constantinople  is  still  dogging  their  steps,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  till  they  are  strong  enough  to  give  Serbia  back  her  own. 


The  Cambrai  Despatch. 


Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  despatch  of  February  20th,  1918,  published 
in  the  London  Gazette  of  March  4th,  contained  a  more  detailed 
and  coherent  account  of  the  Cambrai  battles  than  the  Field-Marshal 
was  able  to  send  over  the  wire  while  the  fighting  was  in  progress. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  the  battles  have  already  been 
discussed  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  but  by  the  light  of  the  despatch 
under  notice  there  is  more  to  be  said.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear 
that,  contrary  to  what  Mr.  Bonar  Law  gave  the  House  of  Commons 
to  understand  on  Januai'y  15th,  the  troops  holding  the  southern 
face  of  the  Cambrai  salient  were  actually  taken  by  surprise  on 
November  30th.  The  Field-Marshal  makes  this  plain.  “There  is 
little  doubt,”  ho  writes,  “that  although  an  attack  was  exiieetcd 
generally,  yet  in  these  areas  of  the  battle,  at  the  moment  of  delivery, 
the  assault  effected  a  local  surprise.”  Judging  from  what  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  said  in  Parliament,  the  Commander-in-Chiet,  and  the 
Wsir  Cabinet,  advised  by  Sir  William  Robertson,  who  was  then 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  were  disposed  to  throw  the  blame  for 
what  happened  on  the  troops  instead  of  on  the  Higher  Command. 
Whether  Parliament  would  have  done  the  same  had  members  known 
then  what  they  know  now  is  open  to  question.  These  are  Sir 
Douglas  Haig’s  words  as  quoted  from  his  despatch  :  “At  the  northern 
end  of  the  Bonavis  Ridge  and  in  the  Gonnelieu  sector  the  swiftness 
with  which  the  advance  of  the  enemy’s  infantry  followed  the  opening 
of  his  bombardment  appears  to  have  overwhelmed  our  troops  both 
in  line  and  in  immediate  support  almost  before  they  had  realised 
that  the  attack  had  begun.”  How  far  these  words  exonerate  the 
Higher  Command  from  the  charge  of  ineffective  leadership  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  read  them. 

The  failure  of  the  troops  on  the  south,  whatever  the  cause,  placed 
their  comrades  at  Masnieres  and  Bourlon  Wood  in  serious  jeopardy, 
which  was  only  averted  by  what  Sir  Douglas  Haig  describes  as 
their  “steady  courage  and  staunchness  in  defence.”  This  was  the 
bright  side  of  this  tremendous  battle,  and  when  we  hear  from  the 
Field-Marshal  how  seven  German  Divisions  failed  to  break  through 
three  British  Divisions  we  need  have  no  apprehension  about  any 
future  German  offensive,  no  matter  when,  and  from  what  direction, 
it  comes.  Another  redeeming  feature  of  the  battle  of  November  30th, 
which  received  little  notice  at  the  time,  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  3rd  Guards  Brigade  came  up  to  save  the  situation,  which  had 
been  temporarily  lost  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Division  in  the 
front  line  to  hold  its  ground.  The  village  of  Gouzeaucourt  had  been 
carried  by  the  enemy  in  the  first  rush  of  the  attack,  and  the  Guards 
were  ordered  to  recover  possession  of  it  with  the  least  possible 
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delay.  The  brigade  formed  up  in  line,  much  as  it  would  do  on  an 
Aldershot  field  day,  and,  advancing  over  the  open  ground  on  a  front 
of  1,000  yards  or  more,  marched  straight  through  the  barrage  of 
machine-gun  fire  and  prepared  to  go  in  with  the  bayonet.  The 
Germans  holding  Gouzeaucourt,  however,  were  so  terror-struck  with 
the  sight  of  this  great  mass  of  men  that  they  refused  to  stay,  and 
went  back  through  the  village  to  the  St.  Quentin  ridge,  leaving 
behind  all  the  guns  and  stores  captured  in  the  morning. 

The  despatch  suggests  other  points  for  expert  discussion,  and 
these  have  no  doubt  been  carefully  considered  by  the  Higher 
Command.  It  is  more  than  ever  clear  that  we  must  put  no  trust 
in  cavalry  in  this  war  of  trenches.  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  supple¬ 
mentary  despatch  dated  March  10th,  describing  the  operations  of 
the  4th  and  5th  Cavalry^  Divisions  on  November  30th,  1917,  and 
following  days,  makes  this  clear.  “Great  gallantry  was  shown  by 
the  units  concerned  in  the  mounted  attacks  on  Villers  Quislain 
and  on  the  1st  December,  but  these  operations  did  not  meet  with 
any  substantial  measure  of  success.”  The  Indian  Cavalry  regiments 
have  since  been  withdrawn  from  France,  and  are  now  available  for 
co-operating  in  the  open  war  operations  which  are  in  progress  in 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria. 

.Another  point  is  this.  While  the  3rd  British  Army  was  fighting 
at  Cambrai  with  fewer  Divisions  than  the  Commander-in-Chief 
thought  sufficient  for  the  decisive  blow,  which  he  wished  to  deliver 
in  the  selected  zone,  the  3rd  French  Army,  under  General  Humbert, 
was  marking  time  in  the  St.  Queiitin-Chauny  sector  of  the  front 
immediately  south  of  Sir  Julian  Byug’s  battlefield.  The  French 
Commander-iu-Chief  agreed  to  allow  General  Humbert’s  troops  to 
assist  in  the  operations  if  they  were  likely  to  lead  to  any  considerable 
tactical  success,  but  as  events  turned  out  General  Humbert  was  not 
called  on  to  render  the  proffered  aid.  From  the  Field-Marshal’s 
despatch  it  does  not  appear  that  co-operation  was  as  complete  as 
it  might  have  been.  There  was  agreement  between  the  two 
Commanders-in-Chief,  but  not  an  ordered  agreement,  and  it  was 
of  too  nebulous  a  nature  for  the  purposes  of  effective  tactical  opera¬ 
tions.  This  is  where  the  Versailles  Council  comes  in  with  its  superior 
co-ordinating  authority. 

The  Western  Front. 

The  situation  on  the  Western  and  Italian  fronts  is  as  it  was  last 
mouth.  There  liave  been  movements  and  counter-movements  of 
troops  on  both  sides,  hut  no  gains  or  losses  of  positions.  The  Belgian 
front  now  extends  from  the  Nortli  Sea  to  Mercken,  while  General 
(rough,  who  has  moved  his  army  from  Flanders  to  France,  and  wdio 
is  operating  on  the  right  of  General  Byng,  has  extended  his  front 
down  to  the  Cise.  General  Plumer  has  returned  to  Flanders  from 
Italy.  The  Belgians  hold  approximately  twenty  miles  of  front,  the 
British  11.5,  and  the  French  300.  The  Italian  front  covers  about 
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160  miles.  The  front  occupied  is  defended  in  a  general  way  by  three 
lines  of  fortified  works  with  reserve  armies  concentrated  behind  the 
lines  at  strategical  centres.  Each  Commander-in-Chief  is  responsible 
for  the  tactical  defence  of  the  front  allotted  to  him,  the  strategical 
reserves  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  at 
Versailles. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  ^larch  the  Germans  had  transferred 
thirty  divisions  from  the  Russian  to  the  Western  front,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  their  divisions  up  to  190,  half  of  which  are  facing 
the  British  and  Belgians,  and  half  the  French.  There  are  believed 
to  be  fifty  Austro-Hungarian  divisions  on  the  Italian  front.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  official  statement  in  Parliament  on  March  7tb, 
the  Allies  have  a  “slight  superiority  ”  of  both  men  and  guns,  and 
as  American  reinforcements  continue  to  arrive  the  superiority  will 
increase.  In  the  air  the  Allies  have  a  decided  and  rapidly  increasing 
superiority  in  aircraft.  During  the  week  ending  March  17th  no  fewer 
than  eighty-nine  of  the  enemy’s  machines  were  destroyed,  while 
forty-two  others  were  brought  down  out  of  action,  the  British  losses 
being  only  twenty-three.  There  is  this  difference  between  British 
and  German  methods :  our  airmen  do  not  seek  to  kill  defenceless 
people,  but  to  destroy  railways,  barracks,  factories,  and  everything 
else  which  tends  to  prolong  this  horrible  war. 

Up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press  there  is  no  indication  of  thr 
imminence  of  an  offensive  movement  on  either  side.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Allied  Commanders  have  been  instructed  by  their 
Governments  to  await  an  attack,  for  which  they  have  been  preparing 
during  the  whole  of  the  winter.  Flushed  with  victory  in  the  East, 
the  Germans  express  confidence  in  their  power  to  obtain  a  decision 
in  the  West,  but  the  prospective  entry  of  Japan  into  the  Eastern 
arena  is  a  new  factor  of  the  war  problem.  If  Japan  comes  in  with 
sixty  divisions  of  fresh  troops,  some  of  the  German  divisions  which 
have  recently  been  moved  from  the  East  will  have  to  go  back  there, 
’rhe  treaty  between  Germany  and  Russia  has  put  back  the  hands  of 
the  clock,  and  in  spite  of  a  general  sense  of  war-weariness  peace  is 
further  off  than  ever. 
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